THE  WORLD 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

The  meat,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  on  which  the  American  people  live 
grow  more  costly  every  year.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  and  the  cattle- 
raiser  complain  they  are  receiving  less  for  their  products  than  ever  before. 
Why?  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  commissioned  Charles  E.  Russell,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  strongest  of  our  great  newspaper  writers,  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  to  ascertain  exactly  the  cause  of  this  anomalous 
condition.  The  result  of  his  investigations  is  set  forth  in  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  this  is  the  first.  He  reveals  a  monster  monopoly  greater  and 
greedier  even  than  “Standard  Oil,”  with  its  tentacles  fixed  in  the  natural 
food-supply  of  the  American  people,  racking  producer  and  racking  consumer, 
and  standing  resolutely  between,  gathering  toll  from  each.  It  is  the  Beef 
Trust,  remorseless,  tireless,  insatiable,  defying  the  law  of  the  land  and  even 
Wall  Street  itself,  terrorizing  great  railways,  exacting  tribute  from  more 
commodities  than  all  other  trusts  and  monopolies  together,  and  planning  to 
control  the  price  of  every  eatable  thing  grown  in  our  country,  and  to  control 
it  for  its  own  profit.  To-day  it  fixes  the  price  of  all  meats,  fruits,  fertilizers, 
and  dairy  products ;  within  certain  limits  it  can  make  the  price  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats  what  it  pleases.  To-morrow  it  may  be  able  to  control  the  price 
of  every  loaf  of  bread.  The  growth  and  development  of  this  terrible  monopoly 
which  threatens  to  reduce  to  semi-serfdom  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  to 
make  its  owners  the  richest  men  in  the  world  is  a  story  of  extraordinary 
interest,  the  details  of  which  may  well  astonish  the  American  people. 


IN  the  free  republic  of  the  Uniterl  States  in  this  countrj'  with  many  phases  of  the 
of  America  is  a  power  greater  than  the  mania  of  money-getting,  and  the  evil  it  may 
government,  greater  than  the  courts  or  judges,  work  to  mankind  at  large;  we  have  seen 
greater  than  legislatures,  superior  to  and  in-  none  so  strange  and  alarming  as  this  of  which 
dependent  of  all  authority  of  state  or  nation.  I  write.  Names  change,  details  change;  but 
It  is  a  greater  power  than  in  the  history  of  when  the  facts  of  these  actual  conditions 
men  has  lieen  exercised  by  king,  emperor,  or  are  laid  bare  it  will  puzzle  a  thoughtful  man 
irresponsible  oligarchy.  In  a  democracy  it  to  say  wherein  the  rule  of  the  great  power  now 
has  established  a  practical  empire  more  im-  to  be  described  differs  in  any  essential  from 
portant  than  Tamburlaine’s  and  ruled  with  the  rule  of  a  feudal  tyrant  in  the  darkness  of 
a  sway  as  certain.  In  a  country  of  law,  it  the  Middle  Ages. 

exists  and  proceeds  in  defiance  of  law.  In  Three  times  a  day  this  power  comes  to 
a  country  historically  proud  of  its  institu-  the  table  of  every  household  in  America, 
tions  it  establishes  unchecked  a  condition  rich  or  p<x)r,  great  or  small,  known  or  un- 
that  refutes  and  nullifies  the  significance  of  known;  it  comes  there  and  extorts  its  trib- 
those  institutions.  We  have  grown  familiar  ute.  It  crosses  the  ocean  and  makes  its 
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presence  felt  in  multitudes  of  homes  that 
would  not  know  how  to  give  it  a  name.  It 
controls  prices  and  regulates  traffic  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  markets.  It  changes  conditions  and 
builds  up  and  pulls  down  industries;  it  makes 


CoHrtf^  the  Butchers'  ^*tfocmte. 


THE  LATE  PHILIP  D.  ARMOUR,  FOUNDER  AND, 
UNTIL  HIS  DEATH  IN  1901,  HEAD  OF  THE 
GREAT  HOUSE  OF  ARMOUR  &  CO. 

men  poor  or  rich  as  it  will;  it  controls  or 
establishes  or  obliterates  vast  enterprises 
across  the  civilized  circuit.  Its  lightest  w'ord 
affects  men  on  the  plains  of  Argentina  or 
the  by-streets  of  London. 

Of  some  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  this  country  it  has  an  absolute,  iron-clad, 
infrangible  monopoly;  of  others  it  has  a 
control  that  for  practical  purposes  of  profit 
is  not  less  complete.  It  fixes  at  its  own  will 
the  price  of  every  pound  of  fresh,  salted, 
smoked,  or  preserv^  meat  prepared  and 
sold  in  the  United  States.  It  fixes  the  price 
of  every  ham,  every  pound  of  bacon,  every 
pound  of  lard,  every  can  of  prepared  soup. 
It  has  an  absolute  monopoly  of  our  enor¬ 
mous  meat  exports,  dress^  and  preserved. 
It  has  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  American 
trade  in  fertilizers,  hides,  bristles,  horn  and 
bone  products.  It  owns  or  controls  or  domi¬ 
nates  every  slaughter-house  e.xcept  a  few 
that  have  inconsiderable  local  or  special 
trades.  It  owns  steam  and  electric  railroads, 
it  owns  the  entire  trolley-car  sei^’ice  in  several 
cities,  and  is  acquiring  the  like  property  else¬ 


where.  It  owns  factories,  shops,  stock-yards, 
mills,  land  and  land-companies,  plants,  ware¬ 
houses,  politicians,  legislators,  and  Congress¬ 
men. 

It  defies  Wall  Street  and  all  that  therein  is. 
It  terrorizes  great  railroad  corporations  long 
used  to  terrorizing  others.  It  takes  toll  from 
big  and  little,  it  gouges  millions  from  rail¬ 
road  companies,  and  cent  pieces  from  ob¬ 
scure  shippers.  To-day  it  is  comj)elling  a 
lordly  railroad  to  dismiss  its  general  man¬ 
ager,  to-morrow  it  is  black-listing  and  ruin¬ 
ing  some  little  commission  merchant.  It  is 
remorseless,  tireless,  greedy,  insatiable,  and 
it  plans  achievements  so  much  greater  than 
any  so  far  recorded  in  the  hislorj’  of  com¬ 
merce  that  the  imagination  flags  in  trj’ing 
to  follow  its  future  jx^sibilities. 

It  fixes,  for  its  own  profit,  the  prices  the 
farmer  of  the  West  shall  receive  for  his  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  the  prices  the  butcher  of  the 
Blast  shall  charge  for  his  meat. 

It  fi.xes  the  price  that  the  grower  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  shall  receive  for  his  fruit,  and  the 
price  the  laborer  of  New  York  shall  jiay  for 
his  breakfast. 

It  lays  hands  upon  the  melon-grower  of 
.Colorado  and  the  cotton-grower  of  Georgia, 
and  compels  each  to  share  with  it  the.jicanty 
proceeds  of  his  toil. 

It  can  affect  the  cost  of  living  in  Aberdeen 
and  Geneva  as  easily  as  in  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

It  has  in  the  last  three  years  increased,  for 
its  own  benefit,  the  exjien.ses  of  every  house¬ 
hold  in  America.  It  controls  or  influences 
the  prices  of  one-half  the  focxl  consumeil  by 
the  nation.  It  has  its  share  in  the  proceeds 
of  more  commodities  of  daily  consum|)tion 
than  all  other  trusts,  combinations,  and  mon¬ 
opolies  together,  and  the  jirices  of  these  it 
seeks  to  augment  for  its  own  profit. 

It  can  make,  within  certain  limits,  the 
price  of  wheat,  of  corn,  of  oats,  what  it  pleases; 
it  will  shortly  lie  able  to  control  the  price  of 
every  loaf  of  bread. 

Its  operations  have  impoverished  or  ruined 
farmers  and  stockmen,  destroyed  millions  of 
investments,  caused  banks  to  break  and  men 
to  commit  suicide,  precipitated  strikes,  and 
annihilated  indu.stries. 

So  great  is  the  terror  it  inspires  in  some 
quarters  that  citizens  under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  freedom  do  not  dare, 
even  in  the  privacy  of  their  offices  or  homes, 
to  speak  a  word  that  this  ixiwer  would  not 
approve  of,  and  mulri-millionaires,  railroad 
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magnates,  and  captains  of  industr}’  quail  be¬ 
fore  it. 

At  every  step  of  its  progress  it  has  violated 
national  or  state  law,  or  both,  and  with  im¬ 
punity.  It  has  been  declared  by  federal  and 
state  courts  to  be  an  outlaw  and  to  have  no 
right  to  exist.  It  has  gone  steadily  on  strength¬ 
ening  its  hold,  extending  its  lines,  and  multi¬ 
plying  its  victims. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  is  the  ultimate  of  monop¬ 
olistic  achievement;  here  is  something  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  puerile;  here  is  something  that  affects  a 
thousand  lives  where  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  affects  one;  here  is  something  that 
promises  greater  fortunes  and  greater  power 
than  ten  Standard  Oil  Companies.  Reach¬ 
ing  out,  absorbing  industry  after  industry, 
augmenting  and  building,  by  great  brute 
strength  and  by  insidious,  intricate,  hardly 
discoverable  windings  and  turnings,  day  and 
night  this  monstrous  thing  grows  and 
strengthens  until  its  grip  is  at  the  nation’s 
throat. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  my  words  may 
seem  extravagant  to  the  generality  of  read¬ 
ers;  to  those  who  know  the  history  and  actual 
operations  of  the  .\merican  Beef  Trust  they 
will  a|)pear  an  understatement  of  galling  and 
humiliating  truths. 

And  the  most  singular  fact,  the  fact  that 
should  make  all  of  us  stop  and  think,  is  that 
the  men  that  are  exercising  this  incalculable 
power  upon  the  lives  and  destinies  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  are  not  bad  men;  as  the 
world  gt)es,  they  are  very  gtxxl  men.  They 
o|)erate  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive 
monopolies;  they  would  not  knowingly  l)e 
cruel  or  unjust  in  any  affair  of  |)ersonal  con¬ 
duct.  The  business  they  conduct  is  merely 
piracy  on  a  gigantic  scale;  they  are  them¬ 
selves  kindly,  generous,  and  upright.  Like 
other  men  they  have  l)een  driven  along  by  an 
economic  evolution  beyond  their  knowledge 
or  control.  They  are  as  certainly  the  victims 
of  conditions  as  are  the  people  on  whose  fam¬ 
ily  tables  the  American  Beef  Trust  grows  fat. 

And  the  iastrument  that  conditions  placed 
in  their  hand  for  the  making  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  power  is  a  thing  so  small  and  simple, 
so  obvious  and  apparently  so  easy  to  elim¬ 
inate,  that  the  nation  seems  chiefly  to  blame 
for  having  ever  tolerated  it. 

Because  the  foundations  of  the  .\merican 
Beef  Trust  that  now  ramifies  in  so  many 
directions  and  affects  so  many  millions  in  so 


many  ways  rest  solely  and  squarely  upon  the 
railroad  rebate,  and  upon  nothing  else. 

Discriminating  rates  and  advantages  for 
the  big  house  against  the  little,  that  was  the 
source  of  this  Trust.  It  was  so  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company;  the  story  of  that 
great  monopoly  is  only  repeated  with  more 
disastrous  results.  The  utterly  illegal,  utterly 
indefensible,  utterly  unju.st  and  anarchistic 
rebate — is  it  not  strange  that  having  seen 
one  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  rise  from  this  source 
and  be  saddled  upon  us,  we  allow  the  same 
cause  to  produce  another? 

S‘2'>,0(K),0()0  TO  THE  AMERICAN  BEEF  TRUST 
IN  REBATES  PROHIBITED  BY  LAW 

True,  all  rebates,  all  special  advantages, 
all  concessions,  reductions,  and  variations 
from  published  tariff  rates,  all  preferences  of 
one  shipper  over  another,  are  condemned 
and  forbidden  in  the  Inter-State  ('ommerce 
.\ct  of  the  United  States;  no  prohibition 
was  ever  written  into  law  more  expressly 
and  positively  than  this.  In  spite  of  all,  the 
American  Beef  Trust  from  its  initial  stage, 
as  a  “gentlemen’s  agreement,”  receive<l  re¬ 
bates  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  is  receiving  them  to-day,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  them  for  many  days  to  come, 
law  or  no  law.  Does  this  suggest  any  reflec¬ 
tions  to  your  mind  ?  Here  is  the  law  as  clear, 
as  emphatic  as  any  la  w  ever  written,  and  here 
is  the  plain  fact  of  its  incessant  violation,  and 
from  that  violation  has  come  the  most  oppres¬ 
sive  and  most  exacting  tyranny  of  our  com¬ 
merce.  Probably  in  this  year  of  grace  the 
railroads  of  this  countr\’  will  pay  to  the 
American  Beef  Trust  $25,000,000  in  the  re¬ 
bates  that  are  prohibited  by  law;  everybody 
that  knows  anything  of  the  subject  will  know 
that  they  are  paid;  it  will  appear  on  the  b<x)ks 
of  the  various  railroad  companies  that  they 
are  paid;  and  there  will  not  be  raised  one 
hand  anywhere  to  enforce  the  law  and  stop 
the  payments. 

THE  REVOLUTIONIZING  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
world’s  FOOD-MARKETS  OF  THE  INVEN¬ 
TION  OF  THE  REFRIGERATOR  CAR 

This  is  the  literal  fact.  There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  disguise  the  lawlessness  except  in 
the  matter  of  names.  The  rebates  are  not 
called  rebates;  they  are  called  Private  Car 
charges,  but  they  are  rebates,  pure  and 
simple,  and  by  their  means,  and  none  "other, 
this  Imperial  Power  has  been  created." 
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In  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  narra¬ 
tive  I  hope  to  tell  the  whole  amazing  story 
of  these  illegal  operations. 

To  understand  enough  of  them  for  present 
purposes  we  must  go  back  to  the  history’  of 
one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  man 
and  one  that  in  thirty  years  has  revolution¬ 
ized  the  system  of  distributing  and  indeed 
of  producing  the  i)erishabie  food  commod¬ 
ities  of  the  country. 

Before  1874  the  population  centres  in  the 
Unite<l  States  were  .supplied  with  fresh  meat, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  from  their  own 
immediate  neighborhoods,  an  arrangement 
that  narrowly  restricted  the  variety  and 
seasons  of  production,  and  often  the  supply. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  very  able  man  invented 
and  jjerfectcd  a  freight  car  that  could  l)e  used 
as  a  travelling  refrigerator;  that  is,  one  having 
unusually  thick  or  double  sides,  lK)ttom,  and 
top,  and  supplied  with  ventilators  and  ice- 
tanks.  So  soon  as  this  invention  was  found 
to  l)e  practicable,  an  enormous  change  took 
place  in  the  most  important  national  industry. 
Fresh  meat  Ijegan  to  Ijc  transported  to  great 
distances,  fruit  was  brought  in  j>erfect  con¬ 
dition  across  the  continent,  vegetables  were 
carried  from  the  South  to  the  North  in  the 
middle  of  winter;  all  ditTerences  of  climate 
were  practically  obliterated.  Households  in 
New  York  were  as  well  supplied  with  sub¬ 
tropical  products  as  hou.seholds  in  New’ 
Orleans.  An  extensive  demand  for  variety 
in  market  ])roducts  develo|)ed;  new  markets 
were  created;  the  business  of  farming  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  underwent  aston¬ 
ishing  transformations;  a  new’  and  tremen¬ 
dous  industry,  that  of  handling  and  dLs- 
tributing  these  product.s,  came  into  lieing; 
millions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  men  w’ere 
engaged  in  it. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  DRESSED-MEAT  TRAF¬ 
FIC  AND  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  CHI¬ 
CAGO  INTO  THE  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  OF 
THE  CONTINENT 

The  most  s|x;ctacular  of  these  profound 
evolutions  was  in  the  meat  industry.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  nation’s  tables  were  supplied  with 
meat  by  local  butchers,  or  where  liKal  sup¬ 
plies  W’ere  insufficient,  as  in  the  large  Eastern 
cities.  Western  cattle  were  shipped  alive  (in 
the  trade  term,  “on  the  hoof”)  in  cattle  cars. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  refrigerator  car 
all  this  changed.  The  dressed-meat  traffic 
created.  Instead  of  sending  cattle  East 


to  be  slaughtered,  the  slaughtering  was  done 
in  the  West,  chiefly  in  Chicago,  and  the 
dressed-meat  product  was  sent  East  in  the 
refrigerator  cars.  The  industry  thrived 
apace;  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  it 
rapidly  increased.  Chicago  became  the 
slaughter-house  of  the  continent.  Refrig¬ 
erator  cars  sw’armed  on  all  the  railroads. 
Local  slaughtering  w’as  largely  abandoned 
before  the  fierce  and  succcssfid  compietition 
of  the  new  system. 

Every  important  slaughtering  (also  called 
packing)  house  in  Chicago  built  and  main¬ 
tained  its  own  lines  of  refrigerator  cars  to 
transport  its  meat  protlucts.  Many  rail¬ 
roads  also  suppliefl  themselves  with  like  cars. 
For  the  use  of  these  latter  no  charge  was 
made.  The  railroads  were  under  obliga¬ 
tion  as  common  carriers  to  deliver  in  good 
condition  the  gixxls  that  they  handled.  The 
refrigerator  car  was  merely  an  appliance  to 
ensure  delivery  in  g(xxl  condition. 

Year  after  year  the  use  of  refrigerator 
cars  increased,  year  after  year  increa.sed  also 
the  imjx)rtance  of  Chicago,  as  the  centre  of 
the  meat  industry.  The  numl>er  of  cattle 
.slaughtered  (or  packed)  in  Chicago  rose  from 
21,712  in  the  year  ending  March  i,  1874, 
■to  2,206,185  in  the  year  ending  March  i, 
i8qo. 

The  industry  lx;gan  to  outgrow  its  original 
home.  First  Kansas  City,  then  South 
Omaha,  then  other  jxiints  were  seized  by 
Chicago  firms  for  branch  estaldishments. 
Gradually,  out  of  the  ruck  of  many  com¬ 
petitors  emerge*!  four  men  whose  command¬ 
ing  intellects  and  natural  ability  dominated 
the  situation.  These  were  P.  D.  Armour, 
Gustavus  F.  Swift,  G^)rge  H.  Hammond, 
and  Nelson  Morris.  Each  was  at  the  head 
of  a  great  firm;  all  were  bitter  and  unresting 
competitors  whose  combats  overshadowed 
les.ser  rivalries. 

From  this  condition  came  the  next  in¬ 
evitable  step  in  econ*)mic  development.  The 
big  houses  began  to  absorb  the  little  ones, 
and  to  cease  from  contests  among  themselves 
on  the  primary’  basis  of  a  harmony  of  interests. 
That  is  to  say,  the  four  came  to  a  kind  of 
“gentlemen’s  agreement”  and  suppressed, 
more  or  less,  among  themselves  the  com¬ 
petition  that  is  always  inimical  to  good  sound 
profits. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  comfieti- 
tion  from  other  sources.  There  w’ere  many 
comparatively  powerful  houses  that  could 
not  be  bought  and  that  w’ould  not  enter  into 
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monopolistic  agreements  like  “gentlemen,” 
and  of  course  the  four  united  houses  could 
not  make  much  headway  toward  the  benefi¬ 
cent  control  of  the  markets  until  these  dis¬ 
turbing  elements  were  out  of  the  way.  In 
other  words  they  confronted  exactly  the 
barrier  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  facetl  when 
he  was  building  up  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  and  they  seized  exactly  the  same  club 
to  l)eat  their  way  through  it. 

HOW  THE  GREAT  PACKING-HOUSES  OBTAINED 
CONCESSIONS  FROM  THE  RAILROAD  COM¬ 
PANIES  AT  THE  POINT  OF  THE  BIG 
PISTOL 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  had  lately 
forbidden  the  Rockefeller  relxites.  The  agree¬ 
ing  gentlemen  found  a  way  around  that  slight 
difficulty. 

In  the  lieginning,  as  I  have  said,  the  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  had  lieen  transjK)rte<l  with¬ 
out  charge.  Rut  after  a  few  years  the  rail¬ 
road  had  gradually  and  insidiously  intro¬ 
duced  the  practice  of  making  small  charges 
for  the  ice  usetl,  and  private  car  comi>anies 
coming  into  existence  (these  l)eing  in  many 
cases  the  jiersonal  “graft”  of  railroad  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors)  easily  effected  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  railroads  [Xiid  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  charge  for  the  use  of  the  cars.  Ivich 
»»f  the  agreeing  jwckers  ownetl  thousands 
of  refrigerator  cars.  They  went  to  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  and  demanded  a  heavy 
mileage  com|x;nsation  on  these  cars.  The 
railroads  demurrerl.  The  packers  instantly 
jmxluced  what  may  lie  called  the  Rig  Pistol, 
i'hat  is  to  say,  they  had  a  wea|K)n  so  full  of 
peril  U)  any  reluctant  railroad  that  no  mana¬ 
ger  or  president  could  contemplate  it  with¬ 
out  abject  terror.  The  nature  of  this  wea|X)n 
is  t»K)  complicatetl  to  I)e  explained  in  detail 
here;  I  need  only  say  that  its  first  shot  would 
mean  comparative  ruin  to  the  freight  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  road  it  hapjiened  to  hit.  At 
the  mere  sight  of  it  the  railroads  surrenderetl 
at  discretion.  Managers  and  presidents  tum¬ 
bled  over  one  another  in  their  haste  to  make 
submission.  The  required  concession  was 
readily  obtainerl  and  the  agreeing  gentlemen 
were  paid  by  the  railrt)ad  companies  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  for  every  mile  the  agreeing 
gentlemen’s  cars  were  hauled. 

That  concession  did  the  business.  Chicago 
is  approximately  one  thousand  miles  from 
New  York  by  any  of  the  main  travelled  routes 
between  the  two  cities.  Therefore,  on  every 


car  shipped  to  New  York  the  agreeing  gen¬ 
tlemen  obtained  a  rebate  of  $7.50. 

Of  the  competing  or  ungentlemanly  houses 
some  had  no  refrigerator  cars,  some  had  a 
few,  some  had  contracts  with  private  car 
lines,  some  used  the  refrigerator  cars  of  the 
railroads.  Naturally  these  hou.ses  got  no 
rebate;  naturally  also  they  began  to  find  it 
impos.sible  to  do  business  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  agreeing  gentlemen  who  were 
provided  with  that  useful  concession,  and  in 
longer  or  shorter  times  one  after  another 
gave  up  the  fight,  got  the  best  terms  it  could, 
and  sold  its  business  to  one  or  another  of  the 
agreeing  gentlemen.  Some  few  hou.ses  were 
left  in  nominal  existence;  these  presently 
became  u.seful  adjuncts  to  the  agreeing  in  a 
way  to  lie  described  hereafter. 

The  field  in  Chicago  and  all  the  West  was 
now  practically  clear.  In  the  meantime  .simi¬ 
lar  tactics  had  been  employed  elsewhere. 
Once  there  had  been  great  slaughtering  and 
])acking  industries  in  the  East;  as  those  of 
John  P.  Squire  &  Sons,  the  North  Company 
in  Roston,  and  smaller  l(Kal  jiackers  in  other 
cities.  Most  of  these  firms  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  or  highly  inexj)edient  to  attempt  to  op- 
ix)se  agreeing  gentlemen  armed  with  the  big 
club  of  a  rebate.  With  the  relxite,  Chicago 
dre.s.sed  meat  could  be  landed  in  Roston  for 
less  than  the  Roston  co.st  of  slaughtering. 
One  after  another  these  companies  were 
gathered  in  until  it  came  that  the  agreeing 
gentlemen  owned  every  consitlerable  slaugh¬ 
tering  plant  (with  one  exception)  in  the  entire 
East.  Most  of  their  new  purchases  they 
promptly  closed  down. 

THE  BEEF*  TRUST  RACKS  PRODUCER  AND 
CXJNSUMER  ALIKE 

This  w’as  the  condition  of  things  alx)ut 
iQOO.  The  ne.xt  two  or  three  years  saw  radi¬ 
cal  changes.  The  few  Chicago  packing- 
hou.ses  that  had  not  lieen  lx>ught  outright 
by  the  gentlemen  had  |ja.sse<l  secretly  under 
their  control.  These  were  now  organized 
in  the  National  Packing  Com|)any  of  the 
happy  state  of  New  Jersey,  with  office-boys 
for  directors  and  a  microscopic  capital.  When 
the  time  was  ripe,  by  the  familiar  legerde¬ 
main  of  high  finance,  this  office-boy  corpora¬ 
tion  suddenly  appeared  as  the  “  holding  com¬ 
pany”  for  the  agreeing  gentlemen.  In  other 
words,  the  Reef  Trust  was  regularly  and 
formally  launched. 

Reing  now  the  only  buyer  of  cattle  and  the 
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only  seller  of  meat,  the  Trust  began  a  series  of 
thoughtful  operations  that  have  reached  from 
every  farmer  to  every  dinner-table,  and  taken 
tribute  all  the  way.  It  put  down  the  average 
price  of  medium  cattle  from  $6  a  hundred¬ 
weight  in  September,  1899,  to  $4.50  in  March, 
1904;  and  in  the  same  period  it  put  up  the 
retail  prices  of  dressed  meat  about  twenty 
per  cent.  It  raked  off  profits  at  every  stage 
of  the  decline  of  the  price  of  cattle  and  at 
every  stage  of  the  ascent  of  the  price  of  meat. 
It  advanced  the  prices  of  its  fertilizer  and 
offal  products.  It  racked  the  producer  and 
it  racked  the  consumer,  and  stood  resolutely 
between  them,  gathering  toll  from  each.  It 
advanced  day  by  day  further  into  the  field 
of  production  and  day  by  day  laid  hold  upon 
new  victims.  It  disclosed  gradually  a  gigan¬ 
tic  plan  to  control  the  price  of  every  edi¬ 
ble  thing  grown  in  this  country,  and  to  con¬ 
trol  it  for  its  own  dividends. 

BOW  THE  TRUST  SQUEEZED  OUT  OF  THE 
RAILROADS  AN  ENORMOUS  AND 'ILLEGAL 
TRIBUTE 

In  all  these  operations  the  chief  instruments 
were  the  refrigerator  car  and  the  Big  Pistol. 
When  the  gentlemen  agreed,  the  refrigerator 
cars  posses^  by  each  house  naturally  passed 
under  one  management,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  one  ownership.  The  number  of  these 
vehicles  was  now  increased  until  they  com¬ 
prised  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  refrigerator-car 
equipment  of  the  country.  They  were  no  longer 
engaged  in  carrying  dressed  meat  only;  they 
carried  all  kinds  of  perishable  products,  and 
drove  other  cars  to  the  junk-heap  or  the  side¬ 
track.  With  many  railroads  the  Trust, 
backed  always  by  the  Big  Pistol,  made  ex¬ 
clusive  refrigerator-car  contracts  of  a  nature 
never  heard  of  before,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Standard  Oil.  The  railroads  were  to 
carry  no  perishable  articles  except  in  Trust 
cars  if  the  Trust  cared  to  furnish  these;  they 
were  to  add  the  Trust  charges  to  their  own, 
collect  the  whole  bill  from  the  consignee,  and 
turn  over  without  deduction  the  Trust’s 
share.  If  by  chance  they  used  their  own  or 
any  other  refrigerator  cars,  they  were  to 
charge  the  full  Trust  rate  and  deliver  it  all 
into  the  Trust’s  treasury  just  as  if  Trust  cars 
had  been  used. 

Thus  the  whole  vast  produce  trade  of  the 
country  suddenly  found  itself  confronted  by 
a  condition  under  which  an  irresponsible  and 
intangible  power  was  able  to  assess  whatever 


charges  it  pleased  for  a  service  once  per¬ 
formed  free.  The  Trust  steadily  adjusted 
the  screw  and  squeezed  out  an  enormous  and 
wholly  fraudulent  tribute.  The  refrigerator- 
car  charges  began  to  assume  extraordinary 
proportions.  On  a  car-Joad  of  fruit  from 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  for  instance,  the 
Trust’s  exactions  were  often  as  great  as  the 
total  freight  bill.  Operations  were  extended 
in  all  directions.  The  Southern  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade  was  seized.  California  fruit 
came  next  and  the  Trust  got  piossession  of 
the  entire  traffic  by  the  expeditious  method 
of  ruining  its  competitors.  It  compelled  the 
railroads  to  do  its  bidding  in  all  particulars. 
It  black-listed  dealers  that  complained.  It 
compelled  the  shipment  in  its  own  cars  and 
at  its  own  rates  of  products  that  might  have 
easily  gone  in  ordinary  cars.  It  compelled 
the  railroads  to  pay  mileage  rates  for  hauling 
its  cars,  whether  the  cars  were  full  or  empty. 
It  multiplied  its  cars,  its  lines,  and  its  opera¬ 
tions.  It  went  into  poultry,  live  and  dressed, 
and  absorbed  that  market.  It  began  to  tam¬ 
per  with  the  trade  in  dairy  products.  Wher¬ 
ever  its  operations  extended,  the  consumer  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  feel  the  baleful  influence  ol 
its  presence;  the  producer  became  the  victim 
of  an  elaborate  and  perfect  system  by  which 
he  was  alternately  encouraged  to  extensive 
production  and  confronted  with  ruin  by 
an  arbitrary  and  a  forced  reduction  of  prices. 

Under  this  system,  which  of  course  took 
advantage  of  and  shaped  itself  by  the  aid  of 
natural  conditions,  agricultural  industries 
greatly  changed.  A  large  part  of  the  Middle 
VVest  ceased  to  be  a  corn-selling,  and  became 
a  corn-feeding,  region.  Cattle-fattening  be¬ 
came  the  principal  interest.  Almost  every 
farmer  became  a  borrower  at  his  local  bank 
to  carry  on  these  operations.  For  a  few 
years  the  business  thrived,  the  profits  were 
good.  Then  the  Trust  arbitrarily  forced 
down  the  price  of  cattle;  thousands  of  stock- 
men  were  ruined,  banks  failed,  farm  mort¬ 
gages  multiplied,  and  a  blight  fell  upon  the 
whole  cattle-raising  region. 

Meantime,  neither  the  producers  nor  the 
commission  trade  ceased  to  complain.  The 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  was  del¬ 
uged  with  protests.  Eleven  indictments  were 
found  in  one  federal  district.  Action  was 
begun  under  the  national  anti-trust  law, 
and  in  different  states  under  state  laws. 
Congress  was  petitioned,  bilb  were  intro¬ 
duced,  meetings  were  held,  resolutions  were 
passed. 
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monopolistic  agreements  like  “gentlemen,” 
and  of  course  the  four  united  houses  could 
not  make  much  headway  toward  the  benefi¬ 
cent  control  of  the  markets  until  these  dis¬ 
turbing  elements  were  out  of  the  way.  In 
other  words  they  confronted  exactly  the 
barrier  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  faced  when 
he  was  building  up  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  and  they  seized  exactly  the  same  club 
to  l)eat  their  way  through  it. 

HOW  THE  GREAT  PACKING-HOUSES  OBTAINED 
CONCESSIONS  FROM  THE  RAILROAD  CX)M- 
PANIES  AT  THE  POINT  OF  THE  BIG 
PISTOL 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  .\ct  had  lately 
forbidden  the  RcK'kefeller  rebates.  The  agree¬ 
ing  gentlemen  found  a  way  around  that  slight 
difficulty. 

In  the  lieginning,  as  I  have  said,  the  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  hacl  lieen  transixuTed  with¬ 
out  charge.  But  after  a  few  years  the  rail¬ 
road  had  gradually  and  insidiously  intro¬ 
duced  the  practice  of  making  small  charges 
for  the  ice  used,  and  private  car  comjwnies 
coming  into  existence  (these  lK*ing  in  many 
cases  the  personal  “graft”  of  railroad  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors)  easily  effecte<l  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  railroads  |)aid  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  charge  fi)r  the  use  of  the  cars.  ICach 
of  the  agreeing  jiackers  owned  thousands 
of  refrigerator  cars.  They  went  to  the  rail¬ 
road  com|xinies  and  demanded  a  heavy 
mileage  compensation  on  these  cars.  The 
railriKids  demurrerl.  The  packers  instantly 
produceil  what  may  lx;  call<kl  the  Big  Pistol. 
That  is  t«)  say,  they  had  a  weaix)n  so  full  of 
jieril  to  any  reluctant  railroad  that  no  mana¬ 
ger  t)r  iiresident  could  contemplate  it  with¬ 
out  abject  terror.  The  nature  of  this  wea|K)n 
is  t(M)  complicated  to  l)e  explained  in  detail 
here;  1  netxl  only  say  that  its  first  sht)t  would 
mean  comjxirative  ruin  to  the  freight  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  rmd  it  hapjieneil  to  hit.  At 
the  mere  sight  of  it  the  railroads  surrenderetl 
at  discretion.  Managers  and  presidents  tum¬ 
bled  over  one  another  in  their  haste  to  make 
submission.  The  required  concession  was 
readily  obtainetl  and  the  agreeing  gentlemen 
were  {laid  by  the  railroad  companies  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  for  every  mile  the  agreeing 
gentlemen’s  cars  were  hauled. 

That  concession  did  the  business.  Chicago 
is  approximately  one  thousand  miles  from 
New  York  by  any  of  the  main  travelled  routes 
between  the  two  cities.  Therefore,  on  every 


car  shipped  to  New  York  the  agreeing  gen¬ 
tlemen  obtained  a  rebate  of  $7.50. 

Of  the  competing  or  ungentlemanly  houses 
some  had  no  refrigerator  cars,  some  had  a 
few,  some  had  contracts  with  private  car 
lines,  some  used  the  refrigerator  cars  of  the 
railroads.  Naturally  these  hou.ses  got  no 
rebate;  naturally  also  they  began  to  find  it 
impossible  to  do  business  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  agreeing  gentlemen  who  were 
provided  with  that  useful  concession,  and  in 
longer  or  shorter  times  one  after  another 
gave  up  the  fight,  got  the  best  terms  it  could, 
and  sold  its  business  to  one  or  another  of  the 
agreeing  gentlemen.  Some  few  houses  were 
left  in  nominal  existence;  these  presently 
liecame  u.seful  adjuncts  to  the  agreeing  in  a 
way  to  lx;  described  hereafter. 

The  field  in  Chicago  and  all  the  West  was 
now  practically  clear.  In  the  meantime  simi¬ 
lar  tactics  had  liecn  employe<l  elsewhere. 
Once  there  had  been  great  slaughtering  and 
{Kicking  industries  in  the  East;  as  those  of 
John  P.  Squire  &  Sons,  the  North  Company 
in  Boston,  and  smaller  kxal  jKickers  in  other 
cities.  Most  of  these  firms  found  it  impos- 
.sible  or  highly  inexjiedient  to  attempt  to  op- 
])ose  agreeing  gentlemen  armed  with  the  big 
club  of  a  rebate.  With  the  relxite,  Chicago 
dressed  meat  could  be  landed  in  Boston  for 
less  than  the  Boston  cost  of  slaughtering. 
One  after  another  these  comjKinies  were 
gathered  in  until  it  came  that  the  agreeing 
gentlemen  owned  everj’  considerable  slaugh¬ 
tering  plant  (with  one  exception)  in  the  entire 
East.  Most  of  their  new  purchases  they 
promptly  closed  down. 

THE  BEEF*  TRUST  RACKS  PRODUCER  AND 
CONSUMER  ALIKE 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  alxiut 
iQCXD.  The  next  two  or  three  years  saw  radi¬ 
cal  changes.  The  few  Chicago  jiacking- 
hou.ses  that  had  not  been  Ixiught  outright 
by  the  gentlemen  had  {Kissed  secretly  under 
their  control.  These  were  now  organized 
in  the  National  Packing  Com{Kiny  of  the 
hap{)y  state  of  New  Jersey,  with  office-boys 
for  directors  and  a  microscopic  ca{)ital.  When 
the  time  was  rijie,  by  the  familiar  legerde¬ 
main  of  high  finance,  this  office-boy  corpora¬ 
tion  suddenly  ap{x;ared  as  the  “  holding  com¬ 
pany”  for  the  agreeing  gentlemen.  In  other 
words,  the  Beef  Trust  was  regularly  and 
formally  launched. 

Being  now  the  only  buyer  of  cattle  and  the 
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only  seller  of  meat,  the  Trust  began  a  series  of 
thoughtful  operations  that  have  reached  from 
every  farmer  to  every  dinner-table,  and  taken 
tribute  all  the  way.  It  put  down  the  average 
price  of  medium  cattle  from  $6  a  hundred¬ 
weight  in  September,  1899,  to  $4.50  in  March, 
1904;  and  in  the  same  period  it  put  up  the 
retail  prices  of  dressed  meat  about  twenty 
per  cent.  It  raked  off  profits  at  every  stage 
of  the  decline  of  the  price  of  cattle  and  at 
every  stage  of  the  ascent  of  the  price  of  meat. 
It  advanced  the  prices  of  its  fertilizer  and 
offal  products.  It  racked  the  producer  and 
it  racked  the  consumer,  and  stood  resolutely 
between  them,  gathering  toll  from  each.  It 
advanced  day  by  day  further  into  the  field 
of  production  and  day  by  day  laid  hold  upon 
new  victims.  It  disclos^  gradually  a  gigan¬ 
tic  plan  to  control  the  price  of  every  edi¬ 
ble  thing  grown  in  this  country,  and  to  con¬ 
trol  it  for  its  own  dividends. 

HOW  THE  TRUST  SQUEEZED  OUT  OF  THE 
RAILROADS  AN  ENORMOUS  AND 'ILLEGAL 
TRIBUTE 

In  all  these  pp)erations  the  chief  instruments 
were  the  refrigerator  car  and  the  Big  Pistol. 
When  the  gentlemen  agreed,  the  refrigerator 
cars  possess^  by  each  house  naturally  passed 
under  one  management,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  one  ownership.  The  number  of  these 
vehicles  was  now  increased  until  they  com¬ 
prised  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  refrigerator-car 
equipment  of  the  country.  They  were  no  longer 
engaged  in  carrying  dressed  meat  only;  they 
carried  all  kinds  of  perishable  products,  and 
drove  other  cars  to  the  junk-heap  or  the  side¬ 
track.  With  many  railroads  the  Trust, 
backed  always  by  the  Big  Pistol,  made  ex¬ 
clusive  refrigerator-car  contracts  of  a  nature 
never  heard  of  before,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Standard  Oil.  The  railroads  were  to 
carry  no  perishable  articles  except  in  Trust 
cars  if  the  Trust  cared  to  furnish  these;  they 
were  to  add  the  Trust  charges  to  their  own, 
collect  the  whole  bill  from  the  consignee,  and 
turn  over  without  deduction  the  Trust’s 
share.  If  by  chance  they  used  their  own  or 
any  other  refrigerator  cars,  they  were  to 
charge  the  full  Trust  rate  and  deliver  it  all 
into  the  Trust’s  treasury  just  as  if  Trust  cars 
had  been  used. 

Thus  the  whole  vast  produce  trade  of  the 
country  suddenly  found  itself  confronted  by 
a  condition  under  w'hich  an  irresponsible  and 
intangible  power  was  able  to  assess  whatever 


charges  it  pleased  for  a  service  once  per¬ 
formed  free.  The  Trust  steadily  adjusted 
the  screw  and  squeezed  out  an  enormous  and 
wholly  fraudulent  tribute.  The  refrigerator- 
car  charges  began  to  assume  extraordinary 
proportions.  On  a  car-Joad  of  fruit  from 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  for  instance,  the 
Trust’s  exactions  were  often  as  great  as  the 
total  freight  bill.  Operations  were  extended 
in  ail  directions.  The  Southern  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade  was  seized.  California  fruit 
came  next  and  the  Trust  got  possession  ot 
the  entire  traflSc  by  the  expeditious  method 
of  ruining  its  competitors.  It  compelled  the 
railroads  to  do  its  bidding  in  all  particulars. 
It  black-listed  dealers  that  complained.  It 
compielled  the  shipment  in  its  own  cars  and 
at  its  own  rates  of  products  that  might  have 
easily  gone  in  ordinary  cars.  It  compelled 
the  railroads  to  pay  mileage  rates  for  hauling 
its  cars,  whether  the  cars  were  full  or  empty. 
It  multiplied  its  cars,  its  lines,  and  its  opera¬ 
tions.  It  went  into  poultry,  live  and  dressed, 
and  absorbed  that  market.  It  began  to  tam¬ 
per  with  the  trade  in  dairy  products.  Wher¬ 
ever  its  operations  extended,  the  consumer  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  feel  the  baleful  influence  ol 
its  presence;  the  producer  became  the  victim 
of  an  elaborate  and  perfect  system  by  which 
he  was  alternately  encouraged  to  extensive 
production  and  confronted  with  ruin  by 
an  arbitrary  and  a  forced  reduction  of  prices. 

Under  this  system,  which  of  course  took 
advantage  of  and  shaped  itself  by  the  aid  of 
natural  conditions,  agricultural  industries 
greatly  changed.  A  large  part  of  the  Middle 
West  ceased  to  be  a  corn-selling,  and  became 
a  corn-feeding,  region.  Cattle-fattening  be¬ 
came  the  principal  interest.  Almost  every 
farmer  became  a  borrower  at  his  local  bank 
to  carry  on  these  operations.  For  a  few 
years  the  business  thrived,  the  profits  were 
good.  Then  the  Trust  arbitrarily  forced 
down  the  price  of  cattle;  thousands  of  stock- 
men  were  ruined,  banks  failed,  farm  mort¬ 
gages  multiplied,  and  a  blight  fell  upon  the 
whole  cattle-raising  region. 

Meantime,  neither  the  producers  nor  the 
commission  trade  ceased  to  complain.  The 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  was  del¬ 
uged  with  protests.  Eleven  indictments  were 
found  in  one  federal  district.  Action  was 
begun  under  the  national  anti-trust  law, 
and  in  different  states  under  state  laws. 
Congress  was  petitioned,  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced,  meetings  were  held,  resolutions  were 
passed. 
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For  reasons  that  hereafter  I  hope  to  explain 
in  detail,  the  net  result  of  all  this  to  date  is — 
nothing.  In  Missouri  the  state  courts  found 
the  packers  guilty,  and  hned  them  $5,000 
each,  a  sum  rather  less  to  them  than  6ve 
cents  to  the  average  citizen.  The  eleven  in¬ 
dictments,  under  instructions  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  were  never  pressed.'  The  bills  in  Con¬ 
gress  were  never  passed.  The  resolutions  and 
petitions  fell  unheeded.  The  federal  court  at 
Chicago,  by  Judge  Grosscup,  did,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1903,  hand  down  a  sweeping  decision 
declaring  the  operations  of  the  Trust  to  be 
illegal  and  criminal,  and  perpetually  enjoin¬ 
ing  it  from  doing  certain  specihc  things.  It 
has  continued  to  do  those  things  six  days  in 
every  week  since,  and  the  injunction  has 
|)eacefully  slumbered. 

But  while  the  shippers,  the  producers,  and 
the  consumers  of  the  country  have  been 
unable  to  secure  any  attention  from  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Trust  has  easily  secured  in  the 
Elkins  bill  a  clause  that  removes  its  re¬ 
frigerator  car  traffic  from  the  law  of  common 
carriers,  and  in  the  opinion  of  its  lawyers 
it  can  now  snap  its  fingers,  at  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  or  at  any  other 
authority.  It  does  that  anv'way,  law  or  no 
law,  but  it  probably  feels  it  more  seemly  to 
have  the  snapping  definitely  endorsed  by 
national  legislation. 

THE  COMING  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  AR¬ 
MOUR  AND  THE  VANDERBILT  AND  MOR¬ 
GAN  INTERESTS 

The  make-up  of  the  Trust  underwent 
changes  while  these  powers  were  developing. 
P.  D.  Armour  died,  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  really 
the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  combina¬ 
tion,  followed  him  two  years  later;  advanc¬ 
ing  age  began  to  tell  upon  Mr.  Morris;  the 
great  Hammond  interests  were  bought  by 
the  Armour  estate,  and  now  one  figure  ap- 
])ears  as  the  master  mind  of  all  these  gigantic 
plays.  One  man,  young,  cool,  ambitious, 
resourceful,  probably  the  ablest,  certainly 
the  most  daring  manipulator  among  all  the 
captains  of  finance,  is  now  steering  the  Trust 


straight  toward  world-wide  dominion.  His 
name  is  J.  Ogden  Armour,  of  Chicago.  No 
more  extraordinary  figure  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  world’s  commercial  affairs,  no  man, 
not  even  Mr.  Rockefeller,  has  conceived  a 
commercial  empire  so  dazzling. 

The  road  to  this  empire  lies  first  through 
a  tremendous  struggle  close  at  hand,  probably 
more  momentous  in  the  real  affairs  of  men 
than  any  battle-field  of  modem  times.  The 
Trust  now  owns,  controls  or  dominates  every 
live-stock  yard  in  the  United  States  except 
two.  It  has  made  its  plans  to  gather  in 
these  two.  The  yard  at  Kansas  City  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  acquire  by  killing  it  for  its  present 
proprietors.  The  owners  of  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  are  to  be  held  up  at  club  point 
and  compelled  to  sell  their  property.  The 
Kansas  City  people  will  have  to  submit 
gracefully;  the  owners  of  the  Chicago  yards 
are  the  powerful  Vanderbilt  and  Morgan 
interests.  They  purpose  to  fight  for  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  their  possessions.  They 
are  fighting  for  it  now.  Slowly  these  two 
great  forces  are  settling  to  such  a  battle  oi 
financial  giants  as  we  have  never  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  see.  The  first  point  of  attack  is  to 
be  the  Private  Car,  and  the  next  chapter  in 
this  series  will  recount  the  importance  of 
this  device  and  explain  why  it  is  to  be  made 
the  issue  of  the  first  battle. 

The  young  man  I  have  mentioned  holds 
now  in  the  hollow*  of  (me  hand  the  grain 
market  of  the  United  States.  He  can  make 
or  affect  the  price  of  any  cereal,  of  any  pro¬ 
visions  dealt  in  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  Through  the  Beef  Trust,  the  Private 
Car,  the  Big  Pistol,  he  and  his  asscxiates  are 
factors  in  the  markets  for  meats  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  most  kinds  of  produce.  His  possible 
profits  seem  limited  for  the  future  chiefly  by 
his  will.  No  reason  appears  why  he  should 
not  amass  in  a  few  years  the  most  colossal 
fortune  in  the  world,  why  he  should  not 
gather  to  himself  such  a  power  as  no  other 
man  has  ever  had;  for  who  has  ever  con¬ 
trolled  the  f(xxl  supplies  of  one  hundred 
million  people  ? 
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cigar  a  flip — he  knocked  ’em  into  my  hat 
that  was  on  the  floor  side  of  his  chair,  but 
he  was  too  excited  to  mind — and  says  he; 

“Confound  it,  man!”  he  says.  “You  can 
sling  more  cold  water  than  a  fire-engine. 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac!  This  ain’t  any 
‘  About  this  time  look  out  for  snow  ’  bus’ness. 
And  it  ain’t  any  Washington  cold  slaw  like 
‘  Weather  for  New  England  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  Tuesday  to  Friday;  cold  to 
warm;  well  done  on  the  edges  with  a  rare 
streak  in  the  middle,  preceded  or  followed 
by  rain,  snow,  or  clearin’.  Wind,  north  to 
south,  varj’in’  east  and  west.’  No  siree! 
this  is  to-day's  weather  for  Cape  Cod,  served 
right  off  the  griddle  on  a  hot  plate,  and  cooked 
by  the  chef  at  that.  You  don’t  realize  what 
a  reg’lar  dime-museum  wonder  that  feller 
is,”  he  says. 

Well,  I  suppose  we  didn’t.  You  see,  Jona- 
weather  prophecies  dab  and  me,  like  the  rest  of  the  folks  around 
when  there’s  the  Gov’ment  Weather  Bureau  Wellmouth,  had  come  to  take  Beriah  Crocker 
runnin’  opposition — not  to  mention  the  Old  and  his  weather  notions  as  the  reg’lar  thing. 

Farmer’s  Almanac,  and  I  don’t  know  how  like  baked  beans  on  a  Saturday  night.  Be- 

many  more,”  he  says.  riah,  he - 

Brown  took  his  patent  leathers  down  off  But  there!  I’ve  been  sailin’'  stern  first, 
the  rail  of  the  piazza,  give  the  ashes  of  his  Let’s  get  her  headed  right,  if  we  ever  expect 
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“  T)UT,”  says  Cap’n  Jonadab  and  me 
together,  jest  as  if  we  was  “readin’ 
in  concert”  like  the  youngsters  do  in  school, 
“But,”  we  says,  “will  it  work? 
body  pay  for  it?” 

“W’ork?”  says  Peter  T.,  with  his  fingers 
in  the  arm-holes  of  the  double-breasted 
danger-signal  that  he  called  a  vest,  and  with 
his  cigar  tilted  up  till  you’d  think  ’twould 
set  his  hat-brim  afire. 

“W'ell,  maybe  ’twouldn’t  work  if  the  ordi¬ 
nary  brand  of  canned  lobster  was  runnin’ 
it,  but  with  me  to  jerk  the  lever  and  sound 
the  loud  timbrel — why,  say!  it’s  like  stealin’ 
money  from  a  blind  cripple  that’s  hard  of 
bearin’.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  says  Cap’n  Jonadab. 
“But  this  ain’t  like  startin’  the  Old  Home 
House.  That  was  openin’  up  a  brand-new 
kind  of  hotel  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  peddlin’ 


Will  any- 


“Work?”  says  he. 
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THE  CITY  FOLKS  THOUGHT  THEY  WAS  "JEST  TOO  DEAR  AND  ODD  FOR  ANYTHING," 
AND  MADE  'EM  BIGGER  FOOLS  THAN  EVER. 


engaged  to  her?  Old  Diliaway,  I’m  talkin’ 
’bout — the  feller  that  runs  the  “Cohsoli- 
dated  Cash  Stores,”  and  is  as  rich  as  dock 
mud  and  as  full  of  notions  as  a  peddler’s  cart. 

Well,  me  and  Jonadab  was  afraid  the 
“Old  Home  House”  was  goin’  to  lose  its 
manager,  ’count  of  Peter’s  marryin’  the 
Diliaway  girl  and  startin’  in  to  help  the  old 
man  run  the  “ Cash  Stores”;  but  the  weddin’ 
was  put  off  for  a  year,  and  Peter  agreed  to 
lie  an  “Old  Homer”  until  fall,  anyhow.  Of 
course  we  was  glad,  for  summer  boarders 
ain’t  like  fo’mast  hands,  and  soft  soap  is 
l)etter’n  a  handspike  for  keepin’  ’em  in  line. 

In  May  the  place  was  all  painted  up,  decks 
holy-stoned,  bunks  overhauled,  and  one  thing 
or  ’nother,  and  the  “Old  Home”  was  all  taut 
and  shipshape,  ready  for  the  crew — board- 


week  it  was  “all  hands  on  deck!”  gittin’ 
ready  for  the  “house-party.” 

Two  days  afore  the  thing  was  to  go  off 
the  ways  Brown  gits  a  letter  from  Belle,  and 
in  it  she  says  she’s  invited  a  whole  lot  of  folks 
from  Chicago  and  New  York  and  Boston  and 
'the  Lord  knows  where,  and  that  they’ve  never 
been  to  the  Cape  and  she  wants  to  show  ’em 
what  a  “quaint”  place  it  is.  “Can’t  you 
git,”  says  she,  “  two  or  three  delightful,  queer, 
old  ’longshore  characters  to  be  at  work  ’round 
the  hotel?  It’ll  give  such  a  touch  of  local 
color,”  she  says. 

So  out  comes  Peter  with  the  letter. 

“Barzilla,”  he  says  to  me,  “I  want  some 
characters.  Know  anybody  that’s  a  char¬ 
acter?” 

“Well,”  says  I,  “there’s  Nate  Slocum  over 


to  turn  the  first  mark.  You  see,  ’twas  this  ers,  I  mean.  Passages  was  booked  all  through 
way:  the  summer  and  it  looked  as  if  our  second 

’Twas  in  the  early  part  of  the  May  fol-  season  would  be  better’n  our  first, 
lerin’  the  year  that  the  “Old  Home  House”  Then  the  Diliaway  giri — she  was  christened 

at  Wellmouth  Port  was  opened.  You  re-  Lobelia,  like  her  mother,  but  she’d  painted  it 

member  me  tellin’  you  how  Cap’n  Jonadab  out  and  cruised  under  the  name  of  Belle 

Wixon  fell  heir  to  his  A’nt  Sophrony’s  place  since  the  family  got  rich — she  thought  ’twould 

at  the  Port,  and  how  Peter  T.  Brown  hove  be  nice  to  have  what  she  called  a  “spring 

in  sight  and  got  us  to  open  the  shebang  as  house-party”  for  her  particular  friends  ’fore 

a  summer  hotel,  with  corded  beds  and  husk  the  reg’lar  season  opened.  So  Peter — he 

mattresses  and  home  cookin’  and  all  that?  bein’  in  that  condition  where  he’d  have  put 

.\nd  you  remember,  too,  how  Peter  hooked  on  horns  and  “  mooed  ”  if  she’d  give  the  order 

on  to  Ebenezer  Dilla wav’s  daughter  and  got  — he  thought  ’twould  be  nice,  too,  and  for  a 
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to  Orham.  He’d  steal  anything  that  wa’n’t 
spiked  down.  He’s  about  the  toughest  char¬ 
acter  I  can  think  of,  offhand,  this  way.” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  says  Brown.  “I  don’t 
want  a  crook;  that  wouldn’t  be  any  novelty 
to  this  crowd,”  he  says.  “What  I’m  after 
is  an  odd  stick;  a  feller  with  pigeons  in  his 
loft.  Not  a  lunatic,  but  jest  a  (jueer  genius 
-little  queerer  than  you  and  the  Cap’n 
here.” 

.\fter  a  while  we  got  his  drift,  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  think  of  Beriah  and  his  chum,  Eben 
Cobb.  They  lived  in  a  little  shanty  over  to 
Skakit  P’int  and  got  their  livin’' lobsterin’, 
and  so  on.  Both  of  ’em  had  save<l  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  but  you  couldn’t  git  a  cent 
of  it  without  givin’  ’em  ether,  and  they’d 
rather  live  like  Portuguees  than  white  men 
any  day,  unless  they  was  paid  to  change. 
Beriah’s  pet  idee  was  foretellin’  what  the 
weather  was  goin’  to  be.  And  he  could  do  it, 
too,  better’n  anybody  I  ever  see.  He’d  smell 
a  storm  further’n  a  cat  can  smell  fish,  and  he 
hardly  ever  made  a  mi.stake.  Prided  himself 
on  it,  you  understand,  like  a  boy  does  on  his 
first  long  pants.  His  prophecies  was  his  idols, 


right  over  to  see  ’em.  He  hooked  ’em  too. 
I  knew  he  would;  he  could  talk  a  Come- 
Outer  into  b’lievin’  that  a  Unitarian  wasn’t 
booked  for  Tophet,  if  he  set  out  to. 

So  the  special  train  from  Boston  brought 
the  “house-party”  down,  and  our  two-seate<l 
buggy  brought  Beriah  and  Eben  over.  They 
didn’t  have  anything  to  do  but  to  look  “pic¬ 
turesque”  and  say  “I  snum!”  and  “I  .swan 
to  man!”  and  they  could  do  that  to  the  skip- 
f)er’s  taste.  The  city  folks  thought  they  was 
“jest  too  dear  and  odd  for  anything,”  and 
made  ’em  bigger  fixds  than  ever,  which  wa’n’t 
necessary’. 

The  second  day  of  the  “party”  was  to  be 
a  sailin’  trip  clear  down  to  the  life-savin’ 
station  on  Setuckit  Beach.  It  certainly 
looked  as  if  ’twas  goin’  to  storm,  and  the 
Gov’ment  predictions  said  it  was,  but  Beriah 
said  “No,”  and  stuck  out  that  ’twould  clear 
up  by  and  by.  Peter  wanted  to  know  what 
I  thought  about  their  .startin’,  and  I  told  him 
that  ’twas  my  experience  that  where  weather 
was  concerned  Beriah  was  a  good,  safe 
anchorage.  So  they  .siuled  away,  and,  sure 
enough,  it  cleared  up  fine.  .And  the  next 


HIM  AND  liERIAH  STUCK  BY  EACH  OTHER  LIKE  TWO  FLIES  IN  THE  OLl  E-POT 


so’s  to  speak,  and  you  couldn’t  have  hired 
him  to  foretell  what  he  knew  w'as  w’rong,  not 
for  no  money. 

Peter  said  Beriah  and  Eben  was  jest  the 
sort  of  “cards”  he  was  lookin’  for  and  drove 


day  the  Gov’ment  fellers  said  “clear”  and 
Beriah  said  “rain,”  and  she  poured  a  flood. 
And,  after  three  or  four  of  such  experiences, 
Beriah  was  all  hunky  with  the  “house-party,” 
and  they  looked  at  him  as  a  .sort  of  wonderful 
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FIRST  THE  KELLY  LADY  BEGUN  TO  FLAG  CAP'N 
JONADAB  AND  ME. 


freak,  like  a  two-headed  ca’f  or  the  “snake 
child,”  or  some  such  outrage. 

So,  when  the  party  was  over,  ’round  comes 
Peter,  bustin’  with  a  new  notion.*”  What  he 
cal’lated  to  do  was  to  start  a  weather  prophe- 
syin’  bureau  all  on  his  own  hook,  with  Beriah 
for  prophet,  and  him  for  manager  and  general 
advertiser,  and  Jonadab  and  me  to  help  put 
up  the  money  to  git  her  goin’.  He  argued 
that  summer  folks  from  Scituate  to  Province- 
town,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cape,  would  pay 
good  prices  for  the  reel  thing  in  weather  pre¬ 
dictions.  The  Gov’ment  bureau,  so  he  said, 
covered  too  much  ground,  but  Beriah  was 
local  and  hit  her  right  on  the  head.  His  idee 
was  to  send  Beriah’s  predictions  by  telegraph 
to  agents  in  ever)’  Cape  town  each  mornin’, 
and  the  agents  was  to  hand  ’em  to  subscribers. 
First  week  a  free  trial;  after  that,  so  much 
j)er  prophecy. 

And  it  worked — oh,  land,  yes!  it  worked. 
Peter’s  letters  and  circulars  would  satisfy 
anybody  that  black  was  white,  and  the  free 
trial  was  a  sure  bait.  I  don’t  know  why  ’tis, 
but  if  you  offered  the  small-pox  free,  there’d 
be  a  barrel  of  nctims  w’aitin’  in  line  to  come 
down  with  it.  Brown  rigged  up  a  little 
shanty  on  the  .bluff  in  front  of  the  “Old 
Home,”  and  filled  it  full  of  barometers  and 
thermometers  and  chronometers  and  charts, 
and  put  Beriah  and  Eben  inside  to  look  wise 
and  make  b’lieve  do  somethin’.  That  was 
the  office  of  “The  South  Shore  Weather 


Bureau,”  and  ’twas  sort  of  sacred 
and  holy,*and'’twould  kill  you  to 
see  the  boarders  tip-toein’  up  and 
peekin’  in  the  winder  to  watch  them 
two  old  fools  squintin’  through  a 
telescope  at  the  sky  or  scribblin’ 
rubbish  on  paper.  And  Beriah  was 
right  ’most  every  time.  I  don’t 

!know  why — my  notion  is  that  he 
was  born  that  way,  same  as  some 
folks  are  born  lightnin’  calculators 
L  — but  rU  never  forgit  the  first  time 

P  Peter  asked  him  how  he  done  it. 

“Wall,”  drawls  Beriah,  “now  to- 
I  day  looks  fine  and  clear,  don’t  it? 

f  But  last  night  my  left  elbow  had 
^  the  rheumatiz  in  it,  and  this  momin’ 
^  my  bones  ache,  and  my  right  toe- 
j’int  is  sore,  so  I  know  we’ll  have 
^  an  easterly  wind  and  rain  this 
evenin’.  If  it  had  been  my  left  toe 
now,  why - ” 

Peter  held  up  both  hands. 
“That’ll  do,”  he  says.  “I  ain’t 
askin’  any  more  questions.  Only,  if  the 
boarders  or  outsiders  ask  you  how  you  work 
it,  you  cut  out  the  bones  and  toe  bus’ness 
and  talk  science  and  temperature  to  beat  the 
cars.  Understand,  do  you?  It’s  science  or 
no  eight-fift)’  in  the  pay  envelope.  Left  toe- 
j’int!”  And  he  goes  off  grinnin’. 

We  had  to  have  Eben,  though  he  wasn’t 
wuth  a  green  hand’s  wages  as  a  prophet. 
But  him  and  Beriah  stuck  by  each  other  like 
two  flies  in  the  glue-pot,  and  you  couldn’t 
hire  one  without  t’other.  Peter  said  ’twas 
all  right — two  prophets  looked  better’n  one, 
anyhow;  and,  as  subscriptions  kept  up  pretty 
well,  and  the  Bureau  paid  a  fair  profit,  Jon¬ 
adab  and  me  didn’t  kick. 

In  July,  Mrs.  Freeman — she  had  charge  of 
the  upper  decks  in  the  “Old  Home”  and  was 
rated  head  chambermaid — up  and  quit,  and 
bein’  as  we  couldn’t  git  another  capable  Cape 
Codder  jest  then,  Peter  fetched  down  a  wom¬ 
an  from  New  York;  one  that  a  friend  of  old 
Dilla way’s  recommended.  She  w’as  able  sea¬ 
man  so  far’s  the  w'ork  was  concerned,  but 
she’d  been  good-lookin’  once  and  couldn’t 
forgit  it,  and  she  was  one  of  them  clippers 
that  ain’t  happy  unless  they’ve  got  a  man  in 
tow.  You  know  the  kind:  pretty  nigh  old 
enough  to  be  a  coal-barge,  but  all  rigged  up 
with  buntin’  and  frilb  like  a  yacht. 

Her  name  was  Kelly,  Emma  Kelly,  and 
she  was  a  widow’ — whether  from  choice  or 
act  of  Providence  I  don’t  know.  The  other 


THE  MUTUAL  BAROMETER,  SO  S  TO  SPEAK,  WOULD  FALL  ABOUT  A  FOOT  DURING 

THE  NEXT  HOUR. 


critters,  Beriah  and  Eben,  gobbled  the  bait 
like  sculpins.  If  she’d  been  a  woman  like 
the  kind  they  was  used  to — the  Cape  kind,  I 
mean — I  don’t  s’pose  they’d  have  paid  any 
attention  to  her;  but  she  was  diff’rent  from 
anything  they’d  ever  run  up  against,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know,  she  had  ’em  both 
poke-hooked.  ’Twas  all  in  fun  on  her  part 
first  along,  I  cal’late,  but  pretty  soon  some 
idiot  let  out  that  both  of  ’em  was  wuth 


then  she’d  have  comp’ny.  And  Eben  would 
glower  at  Beriah  and  Beriah’d  grin  sort  of 
superior-like,  and  the  mutual  barometer,  so’s 
to  speak,  would  fall  about  a  foot  during  the 
next  hour.  The  brotherly  bus’ness  between 
the  two  prophets  was  cornin’  to  an  end  fast, 
and  all  on  account  of  Mrs.  Kelly. 

She  played  ’em  even  for  almost  a  month; 
didn’t  show  no  preference  one  way  or  the 
other.  First  ’twas  Eben  that  seemed  to  be 
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women  servants  was  all  down  on  her,  of 
course,  ’cause  she  had  city  ways  and  a  style  of 
wearin’  her  togs  that  made  their  Sunday 
gowns  and  bonnets  look  like  distress  signals. 
But  they  couldn’t  deny  that  she  was  a  driver 
so  far’s  her  work  was  concerned.  She’d 
whoop  through  the  hotel  like  a  no’theaster 
and  have  everj’thing  done,  and  done  well,  by 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  she’d 
be  ready  to  dress  up  and  go  on  parade  to 
astonish  the  natives. 

Men — except  the  boarders,  of  course — was 
scurce  around  Wellmouth  Port.  First  the 
Kelly  lady  begun  to  flag  Cap’n  Jonadab 
and  me,  but  we  sheered  off  and  took  to  the 
offin’.  Jonadab,  bein’  a  widower,  had  had 
his  experience,  and  I  never  had  the  marryin’ 
disease  and  wasn’t  hankerin’  to  catch  it.  So 
Emma  had  to  look  for  other  victims,  and  the 
prophet-shop  looked  to  her  like  the  most 
likely  feedin’-ground. 

And,  would  you  b’lieve  it,  them  two  old 
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money,  and  then  the  race  was  on  in  ear¬ 
nest. 

She’d  drop  in  at  the  weather-factory  ’long 
in  the  afternoon  and  pretend  to  be  terrible 
interested  in  the  goin’s  on  there. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  two  gentlemen  can 
tell  whether  it’s  goin’  to  rain  or  not.  I  think 
you  are  the  most  wonderful  men!  Do  tell  me, 
Mr.  Crocker,  will  it  be  good  weather  to- 
morrer?  I  wanted  to  take  a  little  walk  up 
to  the  village  about  four  o’clock  if  it  was.” 

And  then  Beriah’d  swell  out  like  a  pufl5n’ 
pig  and  put  on  airs  and  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
der,  and  crow: 

“  Yes’m,  I  jedge  that  we’ll  have  a  southerly 
breeze  in  the  mornin’  with  some  fog,  but 
nothin’  to  last,  nothin’  to  last.  The  after¬ 
noon,  I  cal’late,  ’ll  be  fair.  I — I — that  is  to 
say,  I  was  figgerin’  on  goin’  to  the  village  my¬ 
self  to-morrer.” 

Then  Emma  would  pump  up  a  blush,  and 
smile,  and  purr  that  she  was  so  glad,  ’cause 
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eatin’  up  to  wind’ard,  and  then  Beriah’d 
catch  a  pufi  and  gain  for  a  spell.  Cap’n 
Jonadab  and  me  was  uneasy,  for  we  were 
afraid  the  Weather  Bureau  would  suffer  ’fore 
the  thing  was  done  with;  but  Peter  was  away, 
and  we  didn’t  like  to  interfere  till  he  come  home. 

.\nd  then,  all  at  once,  Emma  seemed  to 
make  up  her  mind,  and  ’twas  all  Eben  from 
that  time  on.  The  fact  is,  the  widder  had 
learned,  somehow  or  ’nother,  that  he  had 
the  most  money  of  the  two.  Beriah  didn’t 
give  up;  he  stuck  to  it  like  a  good  one,  but 
he  was  failin’  behind  and  he  knew  it.  As  for 
El)en,  he  couldn’t  help  showin’  a  little  joyful 
pity,  so’s  to  speak,  for  his  partner,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  that  rain  lab’ratory  got  so 
frigid  that  I  didn’t  know  but  we’d  have  to  put 
up  a  stove.  The  two  wizards  was  hardly  on 
s{)eakin’  terms. 

The  last  of  August  come  and  the  “Old 
Home  House’’  was  goin’  to  close  up  on  the 
day  after  Labor  Day.  Peter  was  down  again. 


■TWAS  ALL  EBEN  FROM  THAT  TIME  ON. 


and  so  was  Ebenezer  and  Belie,  and  there  was 
to  be  high  jinks  to  celebrate  the  season’s 
wind-up.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  excur¬ 
sion  and  clambake  at  Setuckit  Beach  and 
ail  hands  was  goin’ — four  catboats  full. 

Of  course,  the  weather  must  be  good  or  it’s 
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no  joy  job  takin’  females  to  Setuckit  in  a  cat- 
boat.  The  night  before  the  big  day,  Peter 
came  out  to  the  Weather  Bureau  and  Jona¬ 
dab  and  me  dropped  in  likewise.  Beriah 
was  there  all  alone;  Eben  was  out  walking 
with  Emma. 

“Well,  Jeremiah,”  says  Brown,  chipper  as 
a  mack’rel  gull  on  a  spar-buoy,  “what’s  the 
outlook  for  to-morrer  ?  The  Gov’ment  sharp 
says  there’s  a  big  storm  on  the  way  up  from 
Florida.  Is  he  right,  or  only  an  ‘also  ran,’ 
as  usual?” 

“Wall,”  says  Beriah,  goin’  to  the  door,  “I 
don’t  know,  Mr.  Brown.  It  don’t  look  jest 
right;  I  swan  it  don’t!  I  can  tell  you  better 
in  the  mornin’.  I  hope  ’twill  be  fair,  too, 
’cause  I  was  cal’latin’  to  get  a  day  off  and 
borrer  your  horse  and  buggy  and  go  over  to 
the  Ostable  camp-meetin’.  It’s  the  big  day 
over  there,”  he  says. 

Now  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  meant  he 
was  goin’  to  take  the  widder  with  him,  but 
Peter  spoke  up  and  says  he: 

“Sorr)',  Beriah,  but  you’re  too  late.  Eben 
asked  me  for  the  horse  and  buggy  this  morn¬ 
in.’  I  told  him  he  could  have  the  open  buggy ; 
the  other  one’s  being  repaired,  and  I  wouldn’t 
lend  the  new  surrey  to  the  Grand  Panjandrum 
himself.  Eben’s  goin’  take  the  fair  Emma 
for  a  ride,”  he  says.  “Beriah,  I’m  afraid 
our  beloved  Cobb  is,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
•youth,  bein’  roped  in  by  the  sophisticated 
damsel  in  the  shoo-fly  hat,”  says  he. 

Me  and  Jonadab  hadn’t  had  time  to  tell 
Peter  how  matters  stood  betwixt  the  prophets, 
or  most  likely  he  wouldn’t  have  said  that. 
It  hit  Beriah  like  a  snowslide  off  a  barn  roof. 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  widder  had 
more’n  ha’f  promised  to  go  with  him.  He 
slumped  down  in  his  chair  as  if  his  mainmast 
was  carried  away,  and  he  didn’t  even  rise, 
to  blow  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we  was  in  the 
shanty.  Jest  set  there,  lookin’  fishy-eyed 
at  the  floor. 

Next  momin’  I  met  Eben  prancin’  around 
in  his  Sunday  clothes  and  with  a  necktie  on 
that  would  make  a  rainbow  look  like  a  mourn¬ 
in’  badge. 

“Hello!”  says  I.  “You  seem  to  be  pretty 
chipper.  You  ain’t  goin’  to. start  for  that 
fifteen-mile  ride  through  the  woods  to  Os¬ 
table,  be  you  ?  Looks  to  me  as  if  ’twas  goin’ 
to  rain.” 

“The  predictions  for  this  day,”  says  he, 
“is  cloudy  in  the  forenoon,  but  clearin’  later 
on.  Wind,  sou’east,  changin’  to  south  and 
sou’west.” 
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“Did  Beriah  send  that  out?”  says  I,  look-  guns!  It  looked  like  one  of  them  pictures 
in’  doubtful,  for  if  ever  it  looked  like  dirty  you  see  in  a  flower-seed  catalogue, 
weather,  I  thought  it  did  right  then.  “Oh!”  she  squeals,  when  she  sees  the 

“J/c  and  Beriah  sent  it  out,”-he  says,  jeal-  buggy.  “Oh!  Mr.  Cobb.  Ain’t  you  afraid 
ous-like.  But  I  knew ’t was  Beriah’s  forecast  -to  go  in  that  open  carriage?  It  looks  to  me 
or  he  wouldn’t  have  been  so  sure  of  it.  like  rain.” 

Pretty  soon  out  comes  Peter,  lookin’  dubi-  But  Eben  waved  his  flipper,  scornful.  “  My 
ous  at  the  sky.  forecast  this  mornin’,”  says  he,  “is  cloudy 

“If  it  was  anybody  else  but  Beriah,”  he  now,  but  clearin’  by  and  by.  You  trust 
says,  “  I’d  say  this  mornin’s  prophecy 

ought  to  be  sent  to  Puck.  Where  is  '  a 

the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son —  ■ 

the  only  original  American  seer?”  ' 

He  wasn’t  in  the  weather-shanty, 
and  we  fln’Uy  found  him  on  one  of 

the  seats  ’way  up  on  the  edge  of  the  ' 

bluff.  He  didn’t  look  ’round  when 
we  come  up,  but  jest  stared  at  the 

“Hey,  Elijah!”  says  Brown.  He  ' 

was  always  callin’  Beriah  “Elijah”  .'v' -  - 

or  “Isaiah”  or  “Jeremiah”  or  some 

other  prophet  name  out  of  Scriptur’.  ^ 

“Does  this  go?”  And  he  held  out 

the  telegraph-blank  with  the  morn-  ^  T 

in’s  prediction  on  it. 

Beriah  looked  around  jest  for  a 
second.  He  looked  to  me  sort  of  sick 
and  pale — that  is,  as  pale  as  his  sun- 
burned  rhinoceros  hide  would  ever 

“The  forecast  for  to-day,”  says  he,  ^ 

lookin’  at  the  water  again,  “is  cloudy  jest  set  there,  looki.n-  fishy-eyed  at  the  floor. 
in  the  forenoon,  but  clearin’  later  on. 

Wind  sou’east,  changin’  to  south  and  sou’-  to  me.  Mis’  Kelly.  Weather’s  my  bus’- 
‘west.”  ness.” 

“Right  you  are!”  says  Peter,  joyful.  “W’e  “Of  course  I  trust  you,  Mr.  Cobb,”  she 
start  for  ^tuckit,  then.  And  here’s  where  says,  givin’  him  a  look  that  fairly  made  him 
the  South  Shore  Weather  Bureau  hands  an-  bloat.  “  Of  course  I  trust  you,  but  I  should 
other  swift  jolt  to  your  Uncle  Sam.”  hate  to  spile  my  gown,  that’s  all.” 

So,  after  breakfast,  the  catboats  loaded  They  drove  out  of  the  yard,  fine  as  fiddlers, 
up,  the  girls  gigglin’  and  screamin’,  and  the  and  I  watched  ’em  go.  When  I  turned 
men  boarders  dressed  in  what  they  hoped  was  around,  there  was  Beriah  watchin’  ’em  too, 
sea-togs.  They  sailed  away  ’round  the  light-  and  he  was  smilin’  for  the  first  time  that 
house  and  headed  up  the  shore,  and  the  wind  mornin’.  •  But  it  was  one  of  them  kind  of 

was  sou’east  sure  and  sartin,  but  the  “clear-  smiles  that  makes  you  wish  he’d  cry. 

in’  ”  part  wasn’t  in  sight  yet.  At  ha’p-past  ten  it  begun  to  sprinkle;  at 

Beriah  didn’t  watch  ’em  go.  He  stayed  eleven  ’twas  rainin’  hard;  at  noon  ’twas  a 

in  the  shanty.  But  by  and  by,  when  Eben  pourin’,  roarin’  sou’easter,  and  looked  good 

drove  the  buggy  out  of  the  barn  and  Emma  for  the  next  twelve  hours  at  least, 
come  skippin’  down  the  piazza  steps,  I  see  “Good  Lord!  Beriah,”  says  Cap’n  Jon- 
him  peekin’  out  of  the  little  winder.  adab,  runnin’  into  the  Weather  Bureau, 

The  Kelly  critter  had  all  sail  sot  and  colors  “you’ve  missed  stays  this  time,  for  sure, 
flyin’.  Her  dress  was  some  sort  of  mosquito  Has  your  prophecy-works  got  indigestion?” 
nettin’  with  wall-paper  posies  on  it,  and  there  he  says. 

was  more  ribbons  flappin’  than  there  is  reef-  But  Beriah  wasn’t  there.  The  shanty  was 
p’ints  on  a  mainsail.  And  her  hat!  Great  closed,  and  we  found  out  afterwards  that  he 
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’Twas  quarter  past  nine  when  we  heard 
wheels  in  the  yai^. 

“By  mighty!”  yells  Cap’n  Jonadab;  “it’s 
the  camp-meetin’  pilgrims.  I  forgot  them. 
Here’s  a  show.” 

He  jumped  to  oyjen  the  door,  but  it  opened 
afore  he  got  there  and  Beriah  come  in.  He 
didn’t  pay  no  attention  to  the  welcome  he 
got  from  the  gang,  but  jest  stood  on  the  sill, 
pale,  but  grinnin’  the  grin  that  a  terrier  dog 
has  on  jest  as  you’re  goin’  to  let  the  rat  out 
of  the  trap. 

Someb«)dy  outside  says:  “Whoa,  con.sarn 
you!”  Then  there  was  a  thump  and  a  sloshy 


spent  that  whole  day  in  the  store  down  at 
the  Port. 

By  two  o’clock  ’twas  so  bad  that  I  put  on 
my  ileskins  and  went  over  to  Wellmouth  and 
telephoned  to  the  Setuckit  Beach  life-savin’ 
station  to  find  out  if  the  clambakers  had  got 
there  right  side  up.  They’d  got  there;  fact 
is,  they  was  in  the  station  then,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  Peter  hove  through  that  telephone  was 
enough  to  melt  the  wires.  ’Twas  all  in  the 
shape  of  compliments  to  the  prophet,  and  I 
heard  Central  tell  him  she’d  report  it  to  the 
head  office.  Brown  said  ’twas  blowin’  so 
thcv’d  have  to  come  back  l»v  the  inside  chan- 
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stampin’  on  the  steps,  and  in  comes  Eben  and 
the  widder. 

I  had  one  of  them  long-haired,  foreign  cats 
once  that  a  BritLsh  skipper  gave  me.  ’Twas 
a  yeller  and  black  one  and  it  fell  overboard. 
When  we  fished  it  out  it  looked  jest  like  the 
Kelly  woman  done  then.  Ever}’body  but 
Beriah  jest  screeched — we  couldn’t  help  it. 
But  the  prophet  didn’t  laff;  he  only  kept  on 
grinnin’. 

Emma  looked  once  round  the  room,  and 
her  eyes,  as  well  as  you  could  .see  ’em  through 
the  snarl  of  drippin’  hair  and  hat-trimmin’, 
fairly  snapped.  Then  she  went  up  the  .stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time. 

Eben  didn’t  say  a  word.  He  jest  .stood 
there  and  leaked.  Leaked  and  smiled.  Yes, 


nel,  and  that  meant  landin’  ’way  up  Harniss 
way,  and  hirin’  teams  to  come  to  the  Port 
with  from  there. 

’Twas  nearly  eight  when  they  drove  into 
the  yard  and  come  sloppin’  up  the  steps. 
And  such  a  passel  of  drownded  rats  you 
never  see.  The  women-folks  made -for  their 
nxims,  but  the  men  hopped  around  the  par¬ 
lor,  sheddin’  puddles  with  every  hop,  and 
hollerin’  for  us  to  trot  out  the  head  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

“Bring  him  to  me,”  orders  Peter,  stoppin’ 
to  pick  his  pants  loose  from  his  legs;  “I 
yearn  to  caress  him.” 

.\nd  .what  old  Dillaway  said  was  worse’n 
that. 

But  Beriah  didn’t  come  to  be  cares.sed. 
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sir!  his  face,  over  the  mess  that  had  been 
that  rainbow  necktie,  had  the  funniest  look 
of  idiotic  joy  on  it  that  ever  I  see.  In  a  min-  ■ 
ute  everybody  else  shut  up.  We  didn’t  know 
what  to  make  of  it. 

’Twas  Beriah  that  spoke  first. 

“He!  he!  he!”  he  chuckled.  “He!  he! 
he!  Wasn’t  it  kind  of  wet  cornin’  through 
the  woods,  Mr.  Cobb?  What  does  Mrs. 
Kelly  think  of  the  day  her  beau  picked  out 
to  go  to  camp-meetin’  in?” 

Then  Eben  came  out  of  his  trance. 

“Beriah,”  says  he,  holdin’  out  a  drippin’ 
flipper,  “shake!” 

But  Beriah  didn’t  shake.  Just  stood  still. 

“I’ve  got  a  s’prise  for  you,  shipmate,” 
goes  on  Eben.  “WTio  did  you  say  that  lady 
was  ?  ” 

Beriah  didn’t  answer.  I  begun  to  think 
that  some  of  the  wet  had  soaked  through  the 
assistant  prophet’s  skull  and  had  give  him 
water  on  the  brain. 

“You  called  her  Mis’  Kelly,  didn’t  you?” 
gurgled  Eben.  “Wall,  that  ain’t  her  name. 
Her  and  me  stopped  at  the  Baptist  parson¬ 
age  over  to  East  Harniss  when  we  was  on  the 
way  home  and  got  married.  She’s  Mis’  Cobb 
now,”  he  says. 

Well,  the  queerest  part  of  it  was  that  ’twas 
the  bad  weather  was  reely  what  brought  things 


to  a  head  so  sudden.  Eben  hadn’t  spunked 
up  anywhere  nigh  enough  courage  to  propose, 
but  they  stopp^  at  Ostable  so  long,  waitin’ 
for  the  rain  to  let  up,  that  ’twas  after  dark 
when  they  was  ha’f  way  home.  The  Enuna 
— oh,  she  was  a  slick  one! — said  that  her  rep¬ 
utation  would  be  ruined,  out  that  way  with  a 
man  that  wa’n’t  her  husband.  If  they  was 
married  now,  she  said — and  even  a  dummy 
could  take  that  hint. 

I  found  Beriah  at  the  weather-shanty 
about  an  hour  afterwards  with  his  head  on 
his  arms.  He  looked  up  when  I  come  in. 

“Mr.  Wingate,”  he  says,  “I’m  a  fool,  but 
for  the  land’s  sake  don’t  think  I’m  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  know  that  this  here  storm  was 
bound  to  strike  to-day.  I  lied,”  he  says;  “I 
lied  about  the  weather  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life;  lied  right  up  and  down  so  as  to  git  her 
mad  with  him.  My  repertation’s  gone  for¬ 
ever.  There’s  a  feller  in  the  Bible  that  sold 
his — his  birthday,  I  think  ’twas — for  a  mess 
of  porridge.  I’m  him ;  only,”  and  he  groaned 
awiul,  “they’ve  cheated  me  out  of  the  por¬ 
ridge.” 

But  you  ought  to  have  read  the  letters 
Peter  got  next  day  from  subscribers  that  had 
trusted  to  the  prophecy  and  had  gone  on  pic¬ 
nics  and  such  like.  The  South  Shore  Weather 
Bureau  went  out  of  bus’ness  right  then. 
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By  BEATRIX  DEMAREST  LLOYD 


lUustrationi  by  Jerome  Phillips  Uhl 


Beckett  was  standing  at  the  lounging- 
room  hre,  his  hands  thrust  heavily  into 
his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  unaware  of  the 
blaze,  when  the  letter  was  brought  to  him. 
Behind  him,  within  the  luxurious  dub  walls, 
there  were  a  number  of  men  of  whose  pres¬ 
ence  he  took  not  the  slightest  cognizance 
save  of  one,  the  husband  of  the  woman  who 
had  written  the  letter.  Although  their  backs 
were  almost  squarely  turned  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  across  the  long  expanse  of  adjoining 
rooms,  he  was  as  alive  to  Tatchell’s  being 
'here  as  if  he  stood  beside  him. 

He  took  the  letter  mechanically,  and  chang¬ 
ing  his  position  but  little,  remained  with  the 
envelope  unopened  in  his  hand.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  it,  of  course.  His  whole  life 
had  been  waiting  for  it.  And  now  that  he 
held  it,  could  he  tear  its  secret  from  it  as  a 
light  thing  of  to-day  ? 

Last  evening,  when  she  had  promised  to 
write,  he  had  wondered  how  possibly  he 
could  endure  the  hours,  the  dragging  hours, 
that  must  intervene  before  her  message  came. 
.\nd  now,  it  seemed  almost  with  a  suddenness, 
the  waiting  was  at  an  end.  There  had  been 
— oh,  not  weeks,  months  of  waiting,  but  years. 
He  had  followed  her  through  several  cycles  of 
unvarying  neglect,  watching  her  face  for  signs 
of  tears  and  weariness,  had  almost  hoped  to 
see  the  blood-red  flag  of  revolutionary  resent¬ 
ment  coloring  her  beautiful  skin.  But  she 
had  been  always  the  same,  always  the  cool, 
white,  unfeeling  empress — until  last  night! 

Someone  had  said  of  her  that  by  her  su¬ 
preme  endurance  of  Tatchell’s  neglect  she 
had  given  the  world  the  explanation  of  it. 
She  was  considered,  then,  to  be  a  woman 
without  a  heart,  one  quite  inadequate  to  fill 
her  place  as  the  wife  of  a  genius — for  his  world 
call^  him  a  genius  with  the  same  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  it  dubbed  her  unfeeling,  unimagina¬ 
tive,  unresponsive.  Even  he — Beckett — lov¬ 
ing  her  so  well,  admiring  her  so  deeply,  had 
he  not  sometimes  wondered  if  the  world’s  ver¬ 
dict  were  not  a  sane  one?  Even  he  had  had 


moments,  confronted  by  her  blank  indiffer 
ence,  when  he  believed  her  to  be  all  they  said. 

But 'that  could  never  be  again — since  last 
night.  ■  He  turned  the  letter  over  and  over  in 
his  hands,  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  as  he  thought 
of  it.  He  should  never  know  what  accident 
or  condition  or  emergency  had  brought  about 
her  sudden  plunge  into  confession.  It  might 
have  been — he  knew  womankind  well  enough 
for  that-r^me  far  more  trivial  thing  than 
those  she  had  for  years  silently  endur^.  It 
might  have  been  the  careless  passing  by  of 
some  pathetic  little  grave  where  she  kept 
watch,  some  poor  little  anniversary.  God 
knew.  Women  were  as  he  had  made  them 
a  triun^h,  after  all,  of  ingenuity. 

But  It  had  marked  the  end. 

She  had  told  him.  She  had  turned  upon 
him,  in  all  the  sudden  tearing  of  the  veil,  in 
all  her  unloved  beauty.  She  had  poured 
forth  from  her  breathing  breast,  her  pulsing 
throat,  her  quivering  mouth,  all  the  unsatis¬ 
fied  demands  of  her  being,  ail  her  lonely  hun¬ 
ger.  She  was — yes,  she  was  at  an  end.  What 
was  her  life — a  treadmill  of  insipid  mechanics, 
weddings,  dinners,  operas,  dresses  for  wed¬ 
dings,  dresses  for  dinners,  dresses  for  operas. 
Was  she  a  wax  figurine?  Was  that  being  a 
woman?  Was  it  being  a  wife?  Was  it  all 
she  had  a  right  to  expect?  Was  there  any¬ 
thing  she  couldn’t,  wouldn’t,  hadn’t  given 
in  her  turn?  Gentleness,  love,  tenderness, 
sympathy,  interest,  passion,  w’hat  had  she 
denied  him  ?  Where  w’as  her  lack  that  she 
should  have  been  put  aside  and  relegated  to 
the  position  of  an  old  book,  too  familiar  to 
look  at,  too  good  to  throw  away  ?  What  if  he 
did  not  need  her?  What  of  her  needs — ah, 
what  of  her  needs?  Was  she  to  go  on,  day 
after  day  piling  into  month  after  month,  into 
year  after  year,  rolling  her  life  and  youth  away 
as  a  carpet,  with  nothing  but  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  her  husband’s  latest  book  for  love- 
letters?  For  what?  For  whom?  Why 
should  she  flatten  herself  against  the  wall 
while  the  long  parade  of  his  admired  heroines 
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trailed  before  her,  as  a  discarded  favorite 
might  see  the  ladies  of  court,  ignoring  her,  at¬ 
tend  a  royal  hour?  Could  a  man  take  her 
life  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  an  empty 
jar,  and  then,  declining  to  fill  it,  expect  it  not 
to  give  forth  an  empty,  hollow  cry  when  one 
touched  it?  Was  she  his  inferior,  that  she 
must  let  him  walk  upon  her  on  his  road  to 
glory  ?  Was  she  not  a 
living,  moving,  breath¬ 
ing  creature  with  the 
same  hungers  and 
thirsts  as  he  ?  Was  she 
not  a  woman,  there¬ 
fore  to  be  wooed  ? 

It  was  the  end.  It 
was  like  the  rising  of  a 
nation  against  a  tyrant. 

She  stood  with  her 
arms  flung  wide,  every 
line  of  her  wonderful 
face  and  body  an  ac¬ 
cusation  of  his  neglect, 
the  untended  light  of 
her  eyes  flickering 
wildly  in  the  gust  of 
her  passionate  revolt. 

And  he  had  stood 
before  her  listening, 
driving  nail  into  flesh  to 
stand  so,  merely  listen¬ 
ing.  Across  that  dire 
barrier  of  her  wifehood, 
his  own  long  silent  love 
for  her  stretched  forth 
its  unseen  eager  hands. 

And  her  own  hands, 
flung  toward  him, 
groped  for  the  touch  of 
tenderness. 

His  words,  his  voice, 
had  been  halting  and 
lame.  The  whole  of 
his  hidden  truth  he 
gave  her,  Ijeseeching 
her  to  do  with  it  as  she 
would.  In  his  eflfort 
not  to  influence  her 
with  protestations  of  what  he  knew  lie  could 
not  give  her,  he  had  made  his  confession 
almost  coldly.  But  he  knew  that  evep 
through  the  tumultuous  fever  of  her  own  dis¬ 
tress  she  had  seen  the  marks  ujMin  his  jialm 
and  had  heard  the  unsjxiken  jiassion  of  his 
trembling  voice. 

.\nd  then  in  a  sudden  moment  of  read¬ 
justment,  liefore  the  interruption  could  lie- 


come  part  of  their  intercourse,  she  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  write. 

Here  was  her  letter!  And  there  behind 
him,  deep  in  the  leathern  chair,*  sat  the  man, 
absorbing  the  glow  of  fame  as  he  did  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  meditating  upon  great  works  of  his 
own,  when  the  most  delicate,  the  most  en¬ 
thralling,  the  most  exquisite  book  in  ail  the 
world  lay  unread,  un¬ 
opened,  unnoticed  in 
his  hands. 

Several  men  in  a 
group  came  by  him 
at  the  moment  and 
stopped  for  a  word. 
He  greeted  them  ab- 
•sently,  slipped  the 
letter  into  his  pocket, 
and  as  he  mechanically 
turned  to  be  more  at 
face  with  them,  he  saw 
Tatchell  rise  with  an 
energetic  impatience 
as  the  clock  struck  the 
long  half-chime.  The 
desultory  talk  of  a  dull 
campaign  became  a 
mere  gray  background 
for  the  man  as  he  came 
restlessly  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  nod¬ 
ding  shortly  here  and 
there  as  men  recog¬ 
nized  him .  There 
were  some,  a  few,  who 
spoke  to  him  with  a 
tempered  cordiality, 
for  Tatchell’s  manner 
had  somewhat  e.xempt- 
ed  him  from  the  heart¬ 
ier  forms  of  friendship. 
He  came  toward  Beck¬ 
ett  rather  aimlessly, 
and  Beckett’s  little  cir¬ 
cle  broke  up  at  his 
approach,  and  in  an 
incoherent  general 
chatter  went  its  way, 
leaving  the  two  men  to  meet  almost  alone'. 
“Hello,  Beckett.” 

“Hello.  Going?” 

Tatchell,  who  evidently  was  going,  halte<l 
and  came  to  the  fireplace.  “I’ve  got  the 
devils!”  he  said.  He  to.s.sed  his  cigarette 
vindictively  at  the  logs  as  he  said  it.  Beckett 
merely  waited.  He  was  at  heart  a  clean 
creature,  and  he  found  himself,  with  the 
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letter  at  one  side  of  his  coat  and  the  man  at 
the  other,  in  an  equivocal  position  which 
soiled  him. 

“I’m  in  the  deuce  of  a  fix,”  said  Tatchell. 

Instinctively  Beckett  turned  toward  him, 
his  hand  at  the  upper  button  of  his  coat. 
Tatchell  laughed  and  waved  him  away. 
“Oh,  not  financial!”  he  said.  “I  know  the 
move,  you  see.”  He  stood  a  moment  silently 
daring  the  logs  to  snap  sparks  at  him.  “The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I’m  stuck  with  the 
end  of  my  |)en  between  my  teeth,  and  not 
even  the  despairing  threats  of  my  publishers 
seem  to  inspire  me.  I  don’t  know  what  I 
am  going  to  do.” 

Beckett  mechanically  murmured  an  unin¬ 
telligible  sympathy. 

“  Of  course,  to  the  uninitiated  like  yourself, 
old  moss-covered  Beckett,”  said  Tatchell 
with  one  of  his  rare  flashes  of  a  really  affec¬ 
tionate  smile,  “it  would  seem  very  ridiculous 
that  I  should  for  one  moment  weigh  a  woman’s 
face  against  my  solemn  oath  and  covenant. 
But  I  can’t  get  away  from  it,  nor  over  it,  nor 
around  it.  And,  L«rd  help  me,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  ever  get  through  it!” 

For  a  man  to  1^  hated,  Tatchell  was  cer¬ 
tainly  depressingly  attractive.  Beckett  felt, 
to  do  him  justice,  not  the  slightest  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  rancorous  resentment  toward 
him,  but  the  man’s  utter  capacity  to  fill  the 
garment  of  Georgia’s  need  put  him  some¬ 
how  with  her  and  made  him  lovable. 

Tatchell  was  extraordinarily  inclined  to 
give  his  grievance  air.  “You  see,  I  have 
come  to  a  place  in  the  tapestry  of  my  weav¬ 
ing  where  the  woman’s  face  must  come. 
Nothing  else  can  be  done  until  it  has  been 
threaded  definitely  in  all  its  colors.  And  I 
can’t  do  it,  Beckett;  I  can’t  do  it!” 

“You  mean,  I  suppose — we  uninitiated 
have  to  explain  things  and  have  them  ex¬ 
plained — that  you  can’t  find  just  the  words 
with  which  to  make  others — myself,  for  ex¬ 
ample — see  her  as  you  do?” 

“  Lord  help  me,”  said  Tatchell  again,  with 
a  grim  smib,  “1  can’t  see  her  at  all  and  that’s 
the  trouble.” 

Beckett’s  hand,  in  seeking  his  pocket, 
encountered  the  letter,  and  he  moved  dis¬ 
quietly.  “Ah?”  he  inadvertently  breathed 
to  fill  the  dubious  silence. 

“I  can’t  see  her  face  at  all,”  Tatchell 
mourned.  “You  mustn’t  mind  my  bleating 
this  out  to  you.  I  have  kept  my  fox-pup  in 
my  breast  just  as  long  as  it  is  spartanly  pos¬ 
sible.  Her  face!  The  rest  of  her  I  could 


draw  with  my  eyes  bandaged.  She  is  magnifi¬ 
cent!” — he  suddenly  gloried  in  her.  “Tall, 
slender,  most  amazingly  gracious,  dressed  in 
black.  I  can  see  her.  And  her  hands  are 
the  lily-blossoming  of  the  whitest,  roundest 
wrists  in  all  womandom.  But  over  her  face 
there  is  a  heavy  veil.  I’ve  tried  to  invent 
features  to  match  her  glorious  body,  but  they 
are  not  hers  and  I  know  it.  I’ve  tried  to  go 
without  limning  them,  and  it’s  like  leaving 
baking-powder  out  of  biscuit.  At  least — 
well — I  don’t  know  what  you  put  into  bis¬ 
cuit.  Flour?  Well,  it’s  like  leaving  out 
the  flour.  And  there  I  am,  stuck  before  the 
silhouette  of  her,  unable  to  go  on.” 

Beckett  forced  himself  to  it  in  a  spirit  of 
sheer  self-torture.  “Your  description — so 
far  as  it  goes,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able 
to  give  it,”  he  said  slowly,  “is  like  Mrs 
Tatchell.” 

Tatchell  stood  still  a  moment  as  if  listen 
ing  to  the  suggestion.  Then  he  shook  his 
head.  “Not  at  all  the  type,”  he  said  sadly 
“Good  heavens!  if  one’s  wife - ” 

Beckett  made  a  savage  move  from  him 
But  Tatchell  was  too  absorbed  to  notice  it 

“I  want  to  go  out  into  this  twenty-miles- 
an-hour  air,”  he  said,  looking  swiftly  out  at 
the  window  and  back  to  the  fire  and  then  to 
Beckett,  “and  I  want  you  to  walk  with  me 
a  bit.  I  feel  somehow  as  if  you  could  help 
me,  just  because  you  know  my  dilemma, 
and  because  you  are  such  a  good  sort.” 

“But— but— I - ” 

“Don’t  bother  about  the  lie,”  said  Tatch¬ 
ell.  “I  won’t  keep  you  out  in  this  nipping 
and  eager  air  more  than  an  appetite  time. 
You’ll  enjoy  your  dinner  later  all  the  more. 
Come  along.  Just  down  to  Madison  Square 
and  back.” 

Beckett,  his  hand  upon  the  letter  that 
seemed  fairly  to  bum  in  his  pocket,  tried  to 
evade  the  proposition;  but  Tatchell,  whom 
Fortune  had  long  disaccustomed  to  the  way 
of  others,  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  Beckett 
found  himself  following  half  irresponsibly 
from  the  room.  On  the  brink  of  the  stairs  he 
tried  to  hold  himself  and  do  a  little  reason¬ 
ing.  This  was  the  husband  of  Georgia,  the 
man  who  had  not  made  her  happy,  the  man 
from  whom  he  was  to  take - 

But  he  found  himself  in  the  street  almost 
before  he  knew  it,  turning  into  Fifth  Avenue 
at  Tatchell’s  side.  The  wind  was  heavy, 
rushing  through  the  canyon  of  the  great  street 
like  a  river.  It  whipped  their  coats  about 
their  knees,  and  sent  their  breath  sucking 
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into  their  nostrils.  Conversation  was  practi¬ 
cally  impossible. 

Beckett,  leaning  against  the  wind,  his 
brows  drawn  under  the  cruelly  fixed  band  of 
his  hat,  for  possession  of  which  he  and  the 
tempest  struggled  momentarily,  turned  his 
face  towards  Tatchell’s.  He  was  wonder¬ 
ing  a  little  more  clearly,  now  that  the  pitiless 
cold  seemed  to  lx;  sharpening  his  wits,  just 
what  he  ought  to  do.  His  position  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  straightfonvard  one.  But  just 
what,  in  that  moment,  could  he  do  to  bet¬ 
ter  it? 

Tatchell’s  hand  suddenly,  with  a  startling 
lunge,  darte<l  out  and  caught  Beckett’s  arm 
in'an  unkind  grip.  His  face,  where  Beckett 
lifted  his  l>ewildered  eyes,  was  almost  dis¬ 
torted  with  conflicting  excitement  and  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Look',  look!”  he  panted,  standing  as 
motionless  as  a  tower  in  the  middle  of  the 
way.  Beckett,  who  had  at  first  feared  a 
sudden  illness,  was  relieved  if  somewhat  mys¬ 
tified  by  the  urgent  order.  Nor  could  he 
see  anything  about  them,  in  the  usual  throng 
of  busy  people  impatient  at  their  impeding 
even  for  an  instant  the  important  and  rest¬ 


less  progress  of  the  stream, 
anything  to  justify  Tatch- 
ell’s  action.  He  turned, 
after  a  glance  about  in 
search  of  the  extraordinary, 
back  to  Tatchell’s  face,  and 
following  thence  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  eyes,  looked  away 
again  to  where  a  woman 
stood  at  the  curb  of  the 
gusty  street,  speaking  to  the 
leaning  cabby  of  a  hansom.  ~ 
She  was  dressed  in  a  long, 
black  affair  that  swirled 
gracefully  about  her  feet, 
and  Beckett  saw,  as  she 
lifted  an  ungloved  hand  to 
draw  back  her  wind-follow¬ 
ing  veil,  that  her  wrist  was 
white  and  of  distracting 
mould. 

“It  is  the  woman,” 
Tatchell  was  gasping.  “It 
is  the  woman.” 

She  w’ent  a  few  steps 
farther  from  them  and 
swung  lightly  up  into  the 
chair  of  the  hansom,  out 
of  their  sight.  Tatchell 
paid  no  heed  to  the  angry 
jostlings  of  the  pressing  crowd. 

“The  face,”  he  said  half  thickly;  “I  must 
see  the  face.” 

Beckett  detained  him  by  mere  force.  A 
boy  came  hurrying  out  of  the  shop  and  swung 
a  new  black  leather  bag  up  to  the  driver. 
“All!”  he  said,  in  a  singsong  weariness. 

“I  must  see  the  face,”  said  Tatchell. 

The  long  whip  of  the  cabby  swung  in 
the  darkening  heaven,  caught  a  long,  snake¬ 
like  gleam  of  light  from  a  street-lamp,  and 
cracked  crisply  on  the  wind.  In  another 
instant  the  maw  of  the  avenue  had  engulfed 
her. 

“I  was  going  to  say,”  said  Beckett,  .still 
holding  the  man’s  arm  as  if  he  believed  him 
capable  of  dashing  into  the  maze  of  carriages 
on  foot  to  find  her,  ‘‘that  if  you  were  going 
forward  to  raise  the  lady’s  veil,  I  would  beg 
to  be  permitted  to  efface  myself.” 

Tatchell  almost  turned  on  him.  “You 
don’t  know  what  you’ve  cost  me,”  he  said. 

Beckett’s  hold  on  him  became  a  soothing 
one.  “What  could  you  have  done?”  he 
said.  He  was  speaking  with  great  effort, 
quite  unlike  his  former  manner.  “My  dear 
soul,  do  you  know  you  have  been  behaving 
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like  a  lunatic  on  a  sti^t  where  lunacy  is  in 
dreadfully  bad  taste?” 

“Damn!”  was  all  thatTatchell  would  say. 

Beckett  raised  his  head  against  the  wind 
and  looked  around.  “We  are  within  half  a 
block  of  my  quarters,”  he  said  then.  “  Won’t 
you  come  in  ?  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

Tatchell  turned  with  him,  more  depressed 
than  ever  after  his  extravagant  emotion. 
They  walked  past  a  few  glittering  shop-win¬ 
dows  in  silence.  “By  the  way,”  said  Beck¬ 
ett,  glancing  back,  “did  you  notice  what  shop 
she  came  out  of?” 

“No.” 

“A  boy  came  out  with  a  parcel,  did  you 
notice?” 

“No.” 

They  walked  on.  At  the  comer  a  large 
over-blossoming  florist’s  window  present^ 
an  ever  changing  invitation  to  stop.  Beckett 
slowed  up  as  they  reached  it.  As  Tatchell, 
moodily  aroused,  looked  at  him  to  see  the 
cause  of  his  hesitation,  he  drew  a  long,  dif¬ 
ficult  breath.  “I  have,  an  errand  here,” 
he  said. 

The  wind  sucked  them  into  the  shop  when 
he  opened  the  door  as  if  it  were  in  league 
with  the  merchant.  The  warm,  hea\y  at¬ 
mosphere  was  fairly  stifling  after  the  brisk 
cold  of  the  street. 

“I  want  some  orchids,”  said  Beckett,  pro¬ 
ducing  his  wallet.  It  was  a  magic  word. 
The  clerk  became  instantly  all  attention. 
Tatchell  strayed  over  to  the  window  and 
stood  looking  out,  as  if  he  thought  some  un¬ 
believable  fate  would  bring  her  past  him 
again.  While  he  stood  so,  watching  the 
thickening  crowd  go  swriftly  by,  Beckett, 
with  an  elaborate  box  in  his  hand,  joined 
him  and  led  him  unresisting  away. 

Once  at  his  rooms,  his  guest  flung  himself 
wearily  into  a  chair.  Beckett  opened  the 
box,  it  would  seem  half  nervously,  and 
looked  at  the  flowers.  A  faint,  strange  odor 
breathed  up  from  them  and  began  to  tinge 
the  air  like  incense.  He  touched  them  cace 
or  twice  delicately,  but  almost  thirstily,  as 
a  man  might  handle  the  bottle  that  held  the 
last  water  of  the  desert.  Then  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head  he  spoke:  “The  woman  in  the 
hansom - ” 

Tatchell  sat  up  quickly.  “You  know 
her?”  he  demand^  quickly. 

The  comers  of  Beckett’s  mouth  twitched 
grimly.  “I  do.  It  was  your  wife.” 

Tatchell  stared.  “Nonsense,”  he  said  at 
last.  “Don’t  I  know  my  wife?” 


“No,”  said  Beckett  quietly.  He  stood 
looking  down  at  the  man.  “You  call  your¬ 
self  a  writer,”  he  said.  “You  consider  your¬ 
self  able  to  see  into  people’s  hearts,  into  their 
skins.  Why,  you  are  blinder  than  any  beggar 
led  by  a  dog  on  a  string.  You  make  me 
wonder  that  the  public  has  stood  for  you 
so  long.” 

Tatchell  was  too  weary  to  be  angry. 
“Apropos  of,”  he  queried,  “of  its  being  my 
wife? — ^which  I  don’t  for  a  moment  admit.” 

“Apropos  of  your  not  admitting  it,”  said 
Beckett.  He  walked  away  a  step  and  turned 
back.  “You’ve  been  bowed  down  to-day 
by  your  sufferings;  you’ve  done  nothing  but 
talk  about  an  imaginary  woman  that  you 
were  trying  to  create.  What  does  it  matter 
whether  you  give  her  a  dark,  thin,  interest¬ 
ing  face,  or  a  fair,  white,  blond  beauty  ?  The 
illustrator  will  turn  her  out  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  American  Girl  stencil — large  pompadour, 
prize-fighter  shoulders,  and  a  length  of  limb 
that  could  support  the  Seven  League  Boots. 
What  does  your  paper  doll  matter?  Good 
God,  Tatchell,  you’ve  got  a  flesh-and-blood 
creature  to  care  for  there  in  your  own  home! 
You’re  responsible  for  her.  Books!  Books! 
Can  you  see  God  Almighty  sitting  down 
to  read  your  latest  novel?  He’s  going  to 
read  that  flesh-and-blood  soul  through,  word 
by  word.  And  what  have  you  written  on 
it?” 

Tatchell  sat  up,  looking  faintly  puzzled. 

“Oh,  I  know  you  didn’t  expect  this,”  said 
Beckett  impatiently.  “I  know  this  is  an 
unpardonable  geyser  in  our  pretty  little  park. 
But  you  can’t  stop  it  until  it  has  boil^  up 
every  bit  of  its  being.  Look  in  your  heart, 
at  Georgia.  Yes,  Georgia.  I  call  her  Georgia 
when  I  am  alone.  What  do  you  do  to  care  for 
her,  to  protect  her?  Do  you  think  you  can 
put  her  soul  into  a  brownstone  house  with 
the  same  security  that  you  put  a  genie  into  a 
bottle  ?  Are  three  meals  a  day  going  to  feed 
a  woman’s  heart?  Are  friends  going  to  sat¬ 
isfy  her  need  of  love  ?  Life  is  all  demand  and 
supply.  If  you  starve  a  body  down  to  the 
ebb  of  insanity,  what  will  it  eat  ?  The  boots 
off  its  feet,  the  very  mud  off  the  boots.  If 
her  heart  demands  what  you  do  not  supply, 
w'ith  what  are  you  going  to  fortify  her  against 
the  urgent  attack  of  those  lovers  who  would 
give  their  lives  to  possess  her?  Lovers? 
You  don’t  expect  a  beautiful  woman  like 
Georgia  to  go  through  the  world  without 
lovers,  however  little  she  may  realize  their 
presence,  do  you?  Do  you  exp)ect  to  give 
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real  emotions  to  your  paper  dolls,  and  paper 
emotions  to  us?  Yes,  usl  I  am  one  of  her 
lovers.  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart  and  life. 
There  you  are.  It  doesn’t  hurt  her,  and  it 
lifts  my  sordid  life  a  little  nearer  to  the  an¬ 
gels.  But  do  you  suppose  that  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  stand  by  calmly  and  silently, 
when  the  one  man  who  has  taken  unto  him¬ 
self  the  dear  right  to  love  her  as  only  one 
man  can,  ignores  his  privilege  and  shirks  his 
duty?  Not  by  heavenl  Do  you  suppose  we 
are  any  different  in  this  day  than  we  were  in 
the  age  of  Beowulf?  You’ve  got  to  brace  on 
your  buckler  and  shield  and  all  those  things 
and  fight  for  her.  Yes,  fight  for  her,  for  I’ll 
take  her  away  from  you  if  you  don’t,  if  I  have 
to  run  you  through.  Get  out  of  your  shell 
of  the  successful  author  and  look  at  yourself. 
Yourself.  What  are  you?  Any  stronger? 
Any  better-looking?  Any  kinder?  Any 
more  loving  than  I  am?  Why  should  she 
prefer  you  to  me  ?  Because  you  write 
books  ? ” 

He  leaned  across  the  table  at  his  speech¬ 
less  guest.  “Books  be  damned!”  he  said 
slowly  and  impressively.  He  picked  up  the 
box  of  orchids  and  banged  it  down  l^fore 
Tatchell.  “You  couldn’t  write  even  a  de¬ 
scription  of  your  own  wife,”  he  said.  “You 
didn’t  know  when  you  couldn’t  frame  a 
face  for  your  heroine  that  the  good  Lord 
had  already  put  it  before  your  eyes  and 
called  it  Georgia.  Go  home  and  look  at  her. 
Go  home  to  her,  and  take  this  along  with 
you,  and  tell  her  you  bought  them  for  her,  or 
you  will  have  to"  reckon  with  me!  Tell  her 
she  is  beautiful.  Tell  her  all  the  things  you 
used  to  tell  her  when  the  description  of  a 
lovely  woman  came  more  easily  to  you  than 
it  does  now.  Make  her  happy.  Go  to  her 
door  and  call  her  softly  as  if  you  didn’t  want 
anybody  but  herself  to  hear.  Make  the  wom¬ 
an  happy.  She’s  not  a  starling;  she  can  ‘get 
out!’  You  can  keep  her  only  by  making 
her  want  to  stay.  Only  go  along — go  along. 
I  can’t  endure  you  any  longer!  Take  the 
box  and  get  out,  there’s  a  go^  soul.” 

He  laughed,  or  thought  he  laughed,  and 


flinging  Tatchell’s  coat  over  his  arm,  put  his 
stick  and  hat  into  one  hand  and  the  box  into 
the  other,  and  fairly  pushed  him  out  into  the 
haU. 

“Good  night!  And  try  to  remember  that 
when  the  Prophet  said:  ‘By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,’  he  was  not  referring  to 
historical  novels.”  He  closed  the  door  with 
unceremonious  bruskness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  odd  catch 
in  his  throat  that  was  getting  almost  beyond 
his  control.  He  flung  himself  at  full  length 
upon  a  couch  and  lay  motionless,  burying 
his  thoughts  deep  in  the  pillows,  and  wishing 
he  could  bury  his  misery  as  deeply  in  his 
heart. 

It  was  later  than  he  thought  when  he 
turned  and  sat  up.  His  head  was  hot  and 
feverish  and  his  hands  were  cold.  He  went 
wearily  over  to  the  chair  where  Tatchell  had 
sat,  and,  reaching  out  his  hand  heavily,  rang 
the  bell  suspend^  at  his  desk.  In  a  moment 
his  valet  had  entered. 

“Make  a  fire,”  said  Beckett.  He  leaned 
back,  closing  his  eyes  and  listening  to  the 
movements  of  the  man  as  he  crushed  the 
paper  and  pressed  the  kindling  into  the  crack¬ 
ling  folds.  There  came  the  sharp  splurt  of  a 
-match,  a  whirring  sound  of  greedy  flames, 
and  then  the  vicious  snapping  of  the  wood. 
The  man  went  quietly  away. 

Beckett  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the 
blaze.  Then  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  forth  the  letter.  It  was  a  long  let¬ 
ter.  The  envelope  was  hard  and  thick.  He 
knelt,  reverently,  as  he  put  it  into  the  fire, 
and  remained  there  as  it  burned  away.  But 
he  had  not  thought  of  seeing  any  word  of  it, 
and  when  sudde^y  the  slow  unfolding  of  the 
brittle  black  petals  revealed  a  darkening  line 
of  her  familiar  hand  his  eyes  read  it  invol¬ 
untarily: 

“It  would  have  taken  so  little — a  flower — 
a  pretty  word - ” 

He  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet.  The  clock 
struck  its  soft,  secret  hour.  A  flower — a 
pretty  word — she  had  them  nowl  Had  not 
he,  himself,  sent  them  to  her? 


he  de¬ 
feated  by  meins  of  pubiicfty  the  plans  of  the  “System”  to  unload  its  securities  on 
the  people  at  inflated  prices.  The  first  chapters  of  the  sensational  “Story  of 
Amalgamated”  promised  for  this  number  will  be  found  on  page  65  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Section.  The  “rigging”  of  a  “bull”  market,  the  successive  steps  of  the 
conspiracy  to  tempt  the  public  into  buying  stocks,  are  here  graphically  described, 
and  we  are  shown  the  “System”  treated  to  a  dose  of  its  own  medicine.  In  reply 
to  the  accusations  put  forth  by  Mr.  Lawson’s  enemies,  characteristic  studies  of  the 
man  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  American  writers  are  reproduced.  Therein  the 
motives  of  the  author  in  his  onslaughts  on  the  financial  powers  of  the  country  are 
fully  set  forth. — The  EniTORa 


IN  an  early  chapter  of  my  story  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  m)rstery  surrounding 
the  origin  of  certain  great  American  fortunes. 
Their  owners  had  brcome  millionaires  over¬ 
night.  The  source  of  their  wealth,  the 
methods  by  which  it  had  been  amassed,  were 
both  outside  the  realm  of  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence.  At  some  length  I  explained  the  secret 
device  of  making  dollars  from  nothing,  and 
the  organization  of  the  giant  machine  com¬ 
posed  of  national  and  savings  banks,  trust  and 
insurance  companies,  officered  by  “Standard 
Oil,”  which’ used  the  savings  of  the  people 
collected  in  their  vaults  to  raise  and  depress 
the  values  of  securities.  The  various  steps 
in  the  forging  of  this  huge  chain  of  financial 
institutions  and  the  adroit  manner  in  which 
it  juggled  with  the  public’s  funds  were  set 
forth  in  detail.  There  I  described  how  the 
machinery  was  worked  to  turn  out  “Amal¬ 
gamated”  on  the  public;  how,  after  great 
advertisement  and  many  incantations,  its 
stock  was  sold  to  the  public  at  a  certain 
figure,  then  depressed  and  gathered  in  by 
the  “System,”  subsequently  raised  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  hi^  level,  then  brutally  smashed 
without  warning,  so  that  the  men  who  had 
sold  out  at  130  were  able  to  buy  back  again 
at  33.  The  immense  profits  derived  from 
operations  such  as  these  conducted  on  a  vast 
scale  and  without  regard  to  a  presumed 
moral  obligation,  are  the  basb  of  many  of 
the  huge  private  fortunes  of  the  day,  for 
Amalgamated,  as  I  expressly  stated,  was  no 


different  from  United  States  Steel  and  some 
other  great  industrials  put  together  and  is¬ 
sued  to  the  public  in  the  same  way. 

EDUCATING  THE  PUBUC 

Without  undue  vaunting,  I  may  say  here 
before  entering  upon  the  second  part  of  my 
story,  which  is  expressly  concern^  with  the 
crimes  committed  in  connection  with  the 
organization,  flotation,  and  subsequent  ma¬ 
nipulation  oi  this  Amalgamated  Company, 
that  my  explanation  of  the  fcysteries  of  mod¬ 
ern  finance  has  not  been  without  immediate 
profit  to  the  public.  The  methods  I  have 
alluded  to  were  understood  in  a  taken-for- 
granted  way  in  Wall  Street,  but  outside  the 
great  banks  and  trust  companies  which  were 
part  of  the  “System”  and  directed  by  its 
votaries,  the  character  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  American  people  was  neither  re¬ 
alized  nor  suspected.  The  public,  accustomed 
to  invest  its  money  in  the  legitimate  securities 
of  the  country,  had  time  and  again  lost  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  without  dreaming  that  they 
had  been  as  ruthlessly  robbed  as  though  held 
up  at  a  pistol-pcHnt  by  a  highwayman.  The 
public  imagined  that  the  great  capitalists 
whose  names  were  emblazoned  in  the  press 
throughout  the  land,  and  who  managed  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  insurance  cor¬ 
porations  to  which  their  savings  were  intrusted, 
were  noble  and  puUic-spiriti^  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  moral  principles  and  of  absolute 
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integrity.  They  know  to-day  that  many  of 
them  are  reckless  and  greedy  stock  gamblers, 
incessantly  dickering  with  the  machinery  of 
finance  for  their  own  private  enrichment.  I 
have  stripped  the  veil  from  these  hyp)ocrites 
and  expo^  to  all  the  world  their  soulless 
rapacity.  I  have  let  the  light  of  heaven  into 
the  dim  recesses  of  Wall  Street  in  which  these 
buccaneers  of  commerce  concocted  their  plots. 
1  have  done  more  than  this:  I  have  nippled  in 
the  bud  the  newest  conspiracy  for  the  en¬ 
tanglement  of  the  public — the  great  “bull” 
market  which  was  organized  late  in  the  past 
year  by  the  chief  votaries  of  the  “System,” 
to  harvest  a  new  crop  of  profits  on  the  secur¬ 
ities  they  had  laid  in  during  their  last  raid. 
In  other  words,  I  have  treated  Wall  Street  to 
a  dose  of  its  own  medicine. 

During  last  month  the  newspapers  devoted 
considerable  space  to  the  doings  of  the  stock- 
market  in  connection  with  this  episode.  I 
use  the  word  “episode”  purposely,  for  I  warn 
my  readers  that  it  was  but  one  of  a  series  of 
disturbances  which  must  occur  before  the 
grasp  of  the  pirates  on  the  great  financial  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country  can  be  shaken  off.  Da- 
•vid  slew  Goliath  with  one  pebble  from  his 
sling,  but  the  giant  “  System,”  intrenched  in 
the  stoutest  citadel  ever  constructed,  and 
armored  in  gold  and  riven  steel,  will  yield  to 
no  mere  call  for  surrender.  My  own  part  I 
have  cheerfully  taken  with  no  delusions  as  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  contest.  He  who  inter¬ 
feres  between  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  is  likely 
to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  wolf,  and  I  have 
done  worse,  for  have  I  not  come  between  the 
lions  of  finance  and  their  willing  prey  ? 

“rigging”  a  “bull”  market 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  rehearse  the  steps 
of  this  first  disturbance,  because  it  constitutes 
part  of  a  movement  destined  to  wield  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  in  this  country’s  history. 
My  readers  are  aware  of  the  immense  amount 
of  attention  excited  by  my  story  in  this  mag¬ 
azine,  that  the  people  have  grown  so  intensely 
interested  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  print 
sufficient  copies  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
that  the  press  of  the  country  has  given  col¬ 
umns  of  space  to  each  issue.  While  my  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  methods  of  the  “  System  ”  have 
been  circulating  throughout  these  United 
States,  the  “  System  ”  has  been  engaged  at  its 
old  trick  of  inflating  the  prices  of  its  favorite 
stocks  and  bonds  and  spreading  its  nets  for 
another  gigantic  plundering  of  the  people.  In 


the  stock-market  and  in  the  highways  and 
by-ways  and  resting-places  of  finance  for 
months  past  nothing  has  been  heard  but  fairy 
tales  of  great  earnings  of  railroads  and  in¬ 
dustrials,  fairy  tales  of  new  ore  in  old  mines, 
fairy  tales  of  great  financial  forces  converging 
toward  colossal  combinations. 

HOW  THE  GAME 'was  MADE 

These  are  the  lures  of  the  “System’s” 
hirelings,  the  decoy  calls  of  the  market  tout 
and  the  financial  tipster  whose  part  it  is 
to  mould  opinion  and  urge  the  people  to 
the  shambles.  Before  my  eyes,  with  a  blind 
and  audacious  defiance  of  my  warnings,  the 
old,  old  game  was  rigged  in  full  view  of  the 
audience  and  the  old  players  began  their 
venerable  antics.  In  the  meantime  the  “  Sys¬ 
tem  ”  attended  to  its  own  r61e  in  the  conspir¬ 
acy — supplying  out  of  its  banks  and  trust 
companies  the  public’s  money  for  the  gam¬ 
blers  to  make  the  game  with.  Then  be¬ 
gan  the  artful  process  of  working  up  the 
market ;  stocks  gradually  climbed  Jiigher  and 
higher.  Amalgamated  ascended  from  the 
forties  into  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  and  even 
into  the  eighties;  steel  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  life  and  grew  from  lo  slowly  upward 
into  the  twenties  and  thirties.  Every  day  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shares  changed  hands  back  and  forth  among 
the  professionals  who  lustily  played  their  parts 
in  this  financial  melodrama.  The  good  old 
myths  of  great  fortunes  made  by  lucky  in¬ 
vestors  began  to  reappear  in  the  papers.  Sales 
increased;  values  jumped  rather  than  climbed. 
The  trap  was  set;  the  market  made.  The 
wily  manipulators  rubbed  their  hands  glee¬ 
fully.  The  public  began  to  lute,  to  buy.  It 
was  then  only  a  matter  of  sizing  up  the  wool 
crop  before  beginning  the  shearing. 

^fore  I  detail  the  steps  I  took  to  spring 
its  own  trap  on  the  “System,”  I  should  ex¬ 
plain  that  this  market  was  purely  an  artificial 
one.  The  immense  advance  of  prices  was  not 
brought  about  by  any  honest  methods  or 
legitimate  causes.  The  “System’s”  votaries 
had  enormous  quantities  of  stocks — millions 
upon  millions  of  shares,  bought  when  the 
people  during  the  past  two  years  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  throw  them  overbcMird  at  slaughter 
prices.  By  employing  one  of  the  oldest 
swindling  devices  known  to  finance,*  they 

*  Group*  of  Slock  Exchange  members  each  day  appear  to 
buy  from  other  group*  great  quantities  of  shares  of  different 
stocks  at  advancing  prices.  In  reality  all  the  brokers — the 
ones  appearing  to  my  and  thase  who  sell  to  them — are  in 
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could  bid  prices  to  any  figure  they  desired. 
Honest  financial  writers  called  attention  each 
week  to  the  tactics  of  the  manipulators  and 
declared  the  high  quotations  unjustifiable 
and  unreasonable. 

At  the  stage  of  the  game  that  I  felt  sure 
immediately  preceded  the  unloading  signal, 

I  determined  to  test  whether  the  people  had 
really  digested  as  well  as  absorb^  the  cold 
facts  I  had  been  ladling  out  to  them  in  my 
story  of  “Frenzied  Finance” — whether  they 
had  grown  wise  enough  to  heed  a  warning. 
So  on  Monday,  December  sth,  I  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  advertisement,  which 
was  published  Tuesday  morning  in  the  great 
papers  of  the  great  cities  of  this  country  and 
later  in  Europe. 

AMALGAMATED  STOCKHOLDERS— 
WARNING 

From  the  creation  of  Amalgamated  I  have  con¬ 
tinuously  believed  in  its  worth  and  constantly  ad¬ 
vocated  the  purchase  of  its  stock. 

Henry  H.  Rogers  {>ersonaily  negotiated  with  Mar¬ 
cus  Daly  for  the  properties  which  went  to  make  up 
the  Amalgamated  Company. 

Henry  H.  Rogers  alone  knew  absolutely  their 
values. 

Henry  H.  Rogers’s  associates  took  his  word  for 
them. 

While  they  cost  Messrs.  Rogers,  Rockefeller,  and 
associates  only  $39,000,000,  we  all  believed  they 
were  worth  more  than  the  $75,000,000  at  which  they 
were  sold  to  the  public. 

Shortly  after  the  public  flotation  at  $100  per  share, 
the  stock  dropped  to  7^.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  decline,  losing  millions  in  the  enort,  but 
1  retained  my  faith  in  the  real  worth  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

Some  of  the  insiders  made  millions;  the  public  was 
fleeced  of  millions. 

I  still  refused  to  be  discouraged.  I  urged  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Rockefeller  to  make  good  their  promises 
made  through  me  to  the  public.  Finally  they  con¬ 
sented.  The  stock  advanced  until  it  sold  at  130. 

At  the  highesyirice  I  was  still  buying  and  advising 
its  purchase.  'Then  there  came  the  awful  slump 
which  slid  the  stock  down  to  33.  I  lost  enormously; 
insiders  made  vast  profits.  The  public  was  again 
fleeced. 

At  33  I  began  a  new  campaign  to  induce  my  fol¬ 
lowers  and  the  public  to  buy.  As  a  result  there  were 
purchased  by  hundreds  of  people  all  over  the  country 

league  with  each  other,  and  none  of  the  transactions  are 
act^.  The  performance  bears  the  same  relation  to  legiti- 
mate  Stock  Exchange  trading  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a 
gold  brick  among  confederates  at  a  circus  do  to  the  real  work 
of  the  gamblers  and  pickj^kets  who  are  really  attending  to 
business  around  them.  On  certain  days  in  the  last  few 
months  when  the  official  records  of  the  Stock  Exchange  told 
that  one  and  a  half  million  shares  had  been  bought  and  sold,  and 
prices  bad  advanced  until  the  agnegate  increase  in  the  worth 
of  the  stocks  dealt  in  amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doUan,  not  more  than  a  few  thousand  shares  of  real  stock 
changid  hands.  The  rest  was  bare-faced  fraud  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deceiving  the  millions  of  investors  and  speculators 
throughout  the  country  who  are  dependent  upon  the  daily 
press  and  “  market  letters  ”  for  information  in  regard  to  in¬ 
vestments  for  their  savings. 


directly  and  indirectly  through  me,  rising  260,000 
shares,  at  an  average  of  40  to  42,  and  probalily 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  which  I  could  not 
trace. 

This  campaign  I  have  prosecuted  incessantly  up 
to  the  present  time,  until  now  I  estimate  the  public 
holds  1,000,000  shares,  700,000  of  which  show  at 
to-day’s  price,  82,  a  profit  of  $28,000,000. 

When  my  story,  “  Frenzied  Finance,”  began,  I  ad¬ 
vertised  that  it  could  do  no  damage  to  Amalgamated 
stock,  but  would  help  it. 

Hoping  to  divert  the  dangerous  disclosures  I 
threatens,  the  leading  attorney  of  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Rockefeller  asked  for  a  conference.  At  it  he 
demanded  of  me  what  I  expected  to  accomplish.  I 
replied:  “One  thing,  at  least — to  put  the  price  of 
Amalgamated  back  to  100,  that  those  unfortunates 
who  still  retain  their  stock  may  recover  their 
money.” 

Then  the  secret  was  revealed  to  me  that  Amal¬ 
gamated  was  not  worth  anything  like  the  price  at 
which  it  had  been  sold  to  the  public.  I  said:  “How 
can  this  be?” 

He  answered:  “Mr.  Rogers  knows  for  a  certainty 
that  Marcus  Daly  deceived  him  about  the  worth  of 
the  properties.” 

I  had  ^at  faith  in  this  attorney.  He  was  sincere 
in  what  ne  said;  his  knowledge  and  relations  were 
such  he  could  not  have  been  deceived,  and  his  special 
information  about  this  property  was  such  that  he 
could  speak  in  the  first  person.  I  believed  him. 
Soon  afterward  another  official  of  Amalgamated  con¬ 
firmed  his  statements. 

When  I  received  this  information  my  dilemma  was 
a  terrible  one.  If  I  gave  it  to  my  following  they 
would  at  once  throw  over  their  stock,  probably  at  a 
great  loss.  I  waited.  Sooner  or  later  I  knew  these 
men  would  get  behind  the  market,  push  up  the 
prices  of  the  stocks  they  had  gathered  in  at  bottom 
figures,  and,  when  the  moment  was  ripe,  again  un¬ 
load  on  the  public. 

The  market  “came  in.”  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
assist  in  raising  the  price  of  Amalgamated. 

To-day’s  situation  is  the  same  as  that  of  1901. 
“Frenzied  finance”  stock  gamblers  have  accumu¬ 
lated  immense  lines  of  Amalgamated.  The  same 
sensational  rumors  of  a  great  rise  to  come  flood  Wall 
and  State  Streets  as  in  1901.  They  have  asked  me 
to  join  in  creating  a  wild  market  upon  which  al’  the 
Amalgamated  taken  in  at  lower  prices  may  be  turned 
out  upon  the  public. 

It  would  be  millions  in  my  pocket  to  assist, 
but - 

I  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  the  “  fren¬ 
zied  financiers”  of  W'all  Street  do  not  yet  see.  It 
reads: 

“  The  people  will  not  stand  plundering  any  long¬ 
er.” 

And  I  have  decided. 

I  advise  every  stockholder  of  Amalgamated  stock 
to  sell  his  holding  at  once  before  another  crash 
comes.  Another  ^ump  may  carry  it  to  33  again,  or 
lower. 

It  may  go  higher,  but  this  b  no  affair  of  mine. 
From  the  moment  of  the  publication  of  thb  notice  all 
those  who  have  looked  to  me  for  advice  must  relieve 
me  of  further  responsibility. 

As  the  people  who  look  to  me  for  advice  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  thb  country,  I  know  of  no  other  way 
than  thb  to  simultaneously  notify  them  of  what  I 
have  learned. 
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If  the  ptowerful  people  who  manage  and  control 
Amalgamated,  and  who,  after  selling  it  to  the  public 
at  $ioo  a  share,  allowed  it  to  sink  to  $75,  and  after  it 
had  advanced  to  130,  smashed  it  to  33,  re^rdless  of 
their  sacred  promise  to  me  and  the  puUic  through 
me,  now  reveal  to  me  that  it  is  not  worth  over  45, 
it  is  inevitable  that  if  they  are  honest  in  what  they 
say,  the  stock  must  go  there  of  its  own  weight.  If 
they  are  not  honest,  they  will  put  it  there  anyway, 
and  lower  still. 

I  would  have  waited  until  the  reckless  speculators 
who  are  now  manipulating  the  market  had  put  the 
stock  higher,  but  I  did  not  dare.  During  the  past 
two  days  I  have  detected  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
vultures  are  gathering  for  the  feast. 

In  the  past  I  have  told  what  I  thought  I  knew 
about  Amalgamated;  from  to-day  I  shall  tell  what 
the  men  who  control  and  mana^  Amalgamated  say 
they  have  found  out  about  it.  No  stockholder 
should,  after  this  fair  notice,  object  or  accuse  me  of 
trying  to  injure  the  property,  even  though  I  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  begin  court  proceedings  based  on  this  in¬ 
formation  so  lately  revealed  to  me. 

This  advertisement  and  my  mailed  notices  will 
appear  in  New  York  and  Boston  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  6th;  in  the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
United  States  Wednesday,  and  the  balance  of  the 
country,  Canada  and  Europe  Thursday,  and  I  shall 
wait  until  Friday,  that  all  may  have  ample  time  to 
dispose  of  their  stock,  if  they  care  to,  before  making 
my  next  move. 

Every  holder  of  Amalgamated  must  keep  before 
his  eyes  this  one  tremendous  fact:  His  property  is 
now  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  have  the 
market  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  and  who  in  the 
past  have  raised  this  stock  to  the  highest  and  then 
dropped  it  to  the  lowest  without  heed  or  concern  but 
for  their  own  pockets. 


COPPER  RANGE 

Since  Copper  Range  Consolidated  sold  at  13 1  have 
advised  its  purchase.  To-day  it  sells  at  7a  All 
who  have  followed  my  advice  have  made  immense 
profits. 

Copper  Range  has  385,000  shares;  Amalgamated 
1,550,000. 

Copper  Range  is  a  new  property  at  Lake  Superior, 
consisting  of  three  immense  mines  and  a  railroad, 
with  the  latest  and  most  complete  plant  in  the  world, 
including  its  own  smelters.  It  is  the  largest  and 
richest  copper-mine  discovered  and  develop!^  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  It  is  producing  now  40,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  annually,  and  wfll  in  the  near 
future  become  the  largest  producer  in  the  world. 

Amalgamated  pays  3  per  cent,  in  dividends.  Cop¬ 
per  range  will  pay  6  per  cent,  in  the  coming  year,  and 
continue  to  increase,  to  what  limit  no  man  can  tell. 
If  the  present  market  for  copper,  the  metal,  hcdds  at 
15  cents,  and  the  best  judges  think  it  will  probaUy 

So  higher,  Amalg;amated  should  increase  its  divi- 
ends  to  4  or  6,  but  with  1 5-cent  metal  Copper  Rann 
will  earn  and  pay  8, 10  and  13  per  cent.,  and  upwara. 

The  curse  of  Amalg;amated  has  been  “Standard 
Oil”  management.  Copper  Range  has  been,  and 
is,  directed  and  controUea  by  representative  Bwton 
copper  men,  who  seek  their  profits  in  the  mine  and 
not  in  the  stock-market. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 
Boston,  December  6,  1904. 


The  results  of  this  announcement  provetl 
that  my  message  had  not  fallen  on  stony 
places,  but  had,  as  the  innumerable  letters 
I  receive  every  day  seem  to  show,  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  public  in  the  spirit  of  its  giving. 
All  Tue^ay,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  the 
people  sold  their  stocks  to  the  “System’s” 
votaries  at  the  falsely  inflated  prices  these 
gentry  had  erected  for  their  own  plundering 
purposes.  Instead  of  gathering  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  toilers,  the  “  System  ”  had  to  part 
with  some  of  its  roll.  For  once  the  people 
got  the  money  and  the  “  System  ”  had  the 
stocks.  Under  the  stress  of  tremendous  sell¬ 
ing  the  price  of  “  Amalgamated  ”  was  shat¬ 
tered.  Other  frenzied  finance  stocks  de¬ 
clared  in  sympathy.  The  power  of  publicity 
had  been  triumphantly  vindicated  and  the 
cries  of  frenzied  financiers,  their  mouths  full 
of  their  own  fish-hooks,  resounded  through 
the  land. 

THE  “system’s”  reply 

That  this  condition  would  be  allowed  to 
prevail  long,  I  knew  was  improbable.  The 
leading  votaries  got  together  and  organized 
to  stop  the  frightful  decline.  The  old  cut- 
Ue-fish  methods  were  at  once  resorted  to — a 
campaign  of  falsehood,  deception,  and  trick¬ 
ery  began.  Lest  the  people  should  realize 
that  it  was  their  power  which  had  wrought 
such  havoc,  the  touts  and  tipsters  shouted  in 
chorus  that  the  slaughter  of  prices  was  the 
work  of  the  “System”  itself  and  that  I  was 
secretly  in  league  with  the  “System ’’against 
the  public ;  that,  the  public  having  been  robbed 
of  its  stocks,  prices  would  advance  with  an 
extra  bound.  Simultaneously  scores  of  mill¬ 
ions  were  drawn  from  the  ^nks  and  trust 
companies  to  stay  the  slump.  Under  the 
influence  of  all  this  industry  and  clamor  the 
market  began  to  boil  again;  prices  recovered, 
and  the  people,  confused  and  bewildered, 
started  to  fall  into  the  trap  anew.  There  was 
a  sharp  advance  the  following  day,  and  then 
there  arose  a  great  cry  from  the  votaries  that 
1  was  a  trickster  and  that  what  had  been  in 
reality  the  most  notable  demonstration  of 
“the  pieople’s  strength”  ever  given,  was  only 
another  evidence  of  the  “System’s”  infalli¬ 
bility.  If  this  deceit  had  prevailed,  the  task 
I  have  undertaken  of  enlightening  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  have  had  a  setback.  Relying  on 
my  previous  work  I  put  forth  the  following 
announcement  Monday  morning,  Decem¬ 
ber  1 2th,  and  confidently  awaited  results. 
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•INVESTORS  AND  SPECULATORS— 
WARNING  ! 

For  six  months  through  my  story,  “  Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance,”  in  Evekybody’s  Magazine,  I  have  been 
educating  the  people  to  the  terrible  condition  exist¬ 
ing  to-da^  in  America — the  people  are  plundered  of 
their  savings  by  a  fevr  men  through  the  working  of 
the  “System.” 

After  a  close  study  for  six  months  I  concluded  that 
the  people  were  awakening  to  the  truth. 

I  decided  to  make  a  test. 

I  advertised  certain  truths.  That  was  all. 

For  three  days  Wall  Street  and  the  “System” 
were  panic-stricken — paper  values  melted  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  hundreds  of  mOlions. 

The  laws  of  the  land  are  strict  about  panic-breed¬ 
ing  by  public  statements. 

If  any  of  the  terrible  statements  I  have  made  were 
false,  I  would  to-day  be  in  prison  or  my  body  sus¬ 
pended  to  a  lamp-post.  I  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped. 

What  I  have  stated  is  truth.  No  one  dares  gain¬ 
say  it 

Wall  Street  and  the  “System”  for  the  first  time 
were  compelled  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  put  in 
jeopardy  their  own  money  by  buying  stocks  from  the 
people  at  inflated  prices. 

For  the  first  time  a  break  came  while  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  stock  still  held  them. 

The  people  sold  them. 

To-day  every  scheme  known  to  frenzied  financier¬ 
ing  is  being  worked  to  make  the  world  believe  last 
week’s  panic  was  the  result  of  stock  speculators, 
bears,  “Standard  OO,”  and  the  “System.” 

Throughout  this  country  and  Europe  is  being 
spread  the  story  that  I  was  in  league  with  “Stand¬ 
ard  Oil”  and  the  “System,”  that  &ey  had  sold  out 
their  stocks  and  got  me  to  raid  the  market  to  shake 
out  the  public. 

That  another  great  rise  is  coming. 


This  is  clever,  smart,  the  only  thing  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

But  it  is  a  lie. ' 

I  ask  the  people  to  watch  the  desperate  efforts 
that  ate  being  made  to  get  this  lie  to  pass  for  a 
truth. 

The  “System”  must  unload  on  the  public,  but 
above  all  else  the  “System”  must  convince  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  awful  destruction  of  last  week  could  not 
Mve  been  brought  about  merely  by  the  people’s  own 
doings. 

If  the  people  are  not  so  convinced  they  will  know 
their  power,  and  that  they  have  in  their  own  hands, 
to  use  at  any  time,  a  weapon  which  can  stand  the 
“  System  ”  on  its  head. 

lliere  is  no  reason  why  the  people  cannot  reverse 
the  old  process  and  always  sell  at  the  top  to  the 
frenzied  financiers  and  buy  from  them  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 


This  is  my  warning: 

I  ask  the  people  and  Wall  Street  and  the  “Sys¬ 
tem  "to  give  it  weight  or  their  loss  will  be  on  their 
own  heads. 

I  am  going  to  strike  again,  suddenly,  sharply, 
sensationally,  and  in  a  way  that  wfll  produce  effects 
upon  prices  and  upon  markets,  so  much  more  de¬ 


structive,  that  the  effects  and  the  destruction  of  last 
week  will  appear  by  comparison  as  milk  to  vitrkd. 

Every  owner  of  an  active  stock  in  which  the 
“S^tem”  has  any  interest  owes  it  to  himself  to 
weigh  my  warning. 

The  result  must  be  terrible  for  Wall  Street  and 
the  “System,”  and  nothing  can  avert  it. 

It  matters  not  how  much  preparation  is  made, 
as  it  will  come  in  a  way  not  possible  to  guard  against. 

I  want  all  to  know  now,  so  they  will  not  Uame  me 
when  the  slau^ter  is  on. 

My  first  and  only  warning  will  come  in  the  form 
of  a  public  notice  that  certain  named  stocks  should 
be  sold  the  day  my  advertisement  appears. 

Three  days  afterward  I  will  publish  why,  but 
with  the  why  it  will  be  too  late  for  holders  of  stock 
to  save  themselves. 

I  now  say  to  all,  if  you  decide  after  reading  this 
that  I  am  only  talking,  well  and  good,  but  when  it  is 
too  late,  remember  what  I  did  say. 

While  waiting  for  me  to  speak,  again  think  it  over. 


When  “Frenzied  Finance”  first  appeared,  only 
six  months  ago,  the  wise  heads  of  the  “System” 
said: 

“The  public  will  tire  of  it  in  sixty  days.” 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  people,  the  press, 
and  the  pulpit  are  lashing  themselves  into  a  fury 
over  its  revelations,  and  it  is  impossible  to  print 
magazines  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

V^en  I  first  touched  on  the  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  they  laughed. 

To-day  policy-holders  are  panic-stricken,  and  the 
big  companies  are  falling  behind  millions  a  week. 

When  I  said  my  story  will  affect  Wall  Street,  Wall 
Street  laughed;  last  week  it  yelled,  cursed,  and 
begged. 

And  I  am  only  in  the  mild,  preliminary  stages  yet 

While  waiting  for  the  next  move,  make  no  mis¬ 
take. 

When  real  work  begins  Wall  Street  and  the 
“  System  ”  will  look  like  a  last  year’s  straw  hat  in 
the  swirls  of  Niagara. 

Aualgauated 

Last  Tuesday  morning  I  publicly  said: 

“The  men  who  control  Amalgamated  told  me  it 
b  not  worth  half  the  price  it  was  floated  at.  If  they 
told  the  truth  it  will  go  back  to  33.  If  they  have  lied 
they  will  smash  it  back  to  33  as  they  did  before.  Sell 
it.” 

All  that  day  (Tuesday)  holders  could  have  sold  at 
an  average  of  79. 

Holders  of  over  300  000  shares  did. 

'The  following  day  all  holders  could  have  sold  at 
an  average  of  74 — 300,000  did. 

The  third  day  all  holden  could  have  sold  at  an 
average  of  66 — 300,000  did. 

Then  the  Wall  Street  powers  got  desperate  and 
stopped  the  decline. 

During  these  days  I  did  not  sell  a  share  or  do  any¬ 
thing  in  die  market  to  assist  the  decline,  but  did  buy 
enormous  amounts  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  be¬ 
low  60. 

Every  scheme  known  to  frenzied  financiers  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  to  make  it  appear  now  that  this  stock 
b  going  to  sell  much  higher. 

It  b  advertised  broadcast  that  I  was  woilung  with 
the  bear  raiders  and  “Standard  Oil.” 
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This  is  a  lie. 

My  brokers  were  requested  1^  another  client  to 
publish  a  statement  that  a  prominent  copper  com¬ 
pany  president  stated  there  was  $33  in  the  Amal¬ 
gams^  treasury. 

Instantly  the  rumors  were  sent  broadcast  that  I 
had  settled  with  “Standard  Oil”  and  was  bulling 
the  stock. 

This,  toa 

I  know  the  man  who  made  the  statement  and  the 
high  officer  of  the  Amalgamated  who  got  him  to 
make  it. 

And  it  shows  the  desperate  position  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  “  Insiders.” 

They  are  loaded  with  the  stock. 

I  dare  any  officer  of  the  Amalgamated  Company 
to  publish  the  above  statement  over  his  signature. 

If  he  does  court  proceedings  will  be  bemn  at  once. 

I  also  dare  Messrs.  Rogers  or  Rockefdler  to  deny 
the  statement  made  by  me  that  they  have  said  Uk 
stock  is  not  worth  50,  and  that  Marcus  Daly  de¬ 
ceived  them.  I  dare  them. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  holders  of  Amal¬ 
gamated: 

Sell  your  stock  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Bear  in  mind  when  Amalgamated  sells  at  33  that 
I  have  warned  you. 

And  in  the  meantime  watch  for  sharp  breaks  in 
Amalgamated.  I  will  give  no  further  warning  on 
this  stock,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  change 
my  now  advertised  position  on  it. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 
Boston,  December  13,  1904. 

The  second  test  brought  a  stronger  dem¬ 
onstration  than  the  first.  This  time  the 
“System’s”  votaries  were  drawn  up  in  solid 
phalanx;  behind  them  uncounted  millions 
and  unmeasured  power  braced  to  meet  at¬ 
tack.  All  day  Monday  the  people  hurled 
their  securities  at  the  gamesters  and  with 
every  onslaught  prices  crumbled  until  when 
the  Stock  Exchange  closed,  the  “System’s” 
losses  were  represented  by  hundreds  of  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars.  The  people  had  learned  a 
lesson,  and  not  a  hundred  years  more  of  the 
“System’s”  trickery  and  fal^hood  will  efface 
its  impression. 

VILIFICATION  NO  RF.PLY  TO  FACTS 

The  attacks  I  have  made  on  the  “  System  ” 
have  been  frank  and  direct  statements  of  facts. 
The  destruction  they  wrought,  upon  the 
cherished  plans  of  the  gamesters  was  due  to 
their  trutL  If  the  tUngps  I  stated  about 
Amalgamated  were  not  true,  how  easy  to 
prove  them  false,  and  how  completely  then 
should  I  have  been  discredited.  But  what 
has  “The  System”  in  its  blind  rage  done? 
Well  may  the  American  people  who  read 
what  is  printed  below  say  to  themselves, 
“Those  whom  the  gods  would  slay,  they  first 
make  mad.”  “What  is  Thomas  W.  Lawson 


in  this  transaction  that  his  personality  need 
enter  into  a  controversy  wherein  the  issue  is 
of  facts  alone  ?  ”  Suppose  I  were  all  that  my 
enemies  say  of  me,  the  question  is  not  of  my 
guilt,  but  of  the  truth  of  my  charges.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  read  on  the  morning  of  Tues¬ 
day,  the  13th  of  December,  the  diatribe 
printed  below.  It  was  published  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  papers  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  an 
advertisement,  in  great  type  covering  half  a 
page.’ 

THOMAS  W.  LAWSON— READ  THIS  PIC¬ 
TURE 

New  Yoke,  December  is,  1904. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  six  months  I  have  read  with  dose  attention 
your  story  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  in  Evexybody’s 
Magazine  and  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  by  pandering  to  the  worst  prejudices 
of  the  American  people,  you  have  endeavored  by 
misstatement  of  facts  to  distort  the  conditions  actu¬ 
ally  existing  through  what  you  call  the  workings  of 
the  “System.” 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  deducted  from  your 
own  statements?  What  is  the  “System”  to  which 
you  have  so  often  referred  ? 

From  the  standpoint  of  honest,  unprejudiced  men 
no  other  conclusion  can  be  derived  but  from  your 
own  statements  you  have  endeavored  personally  and 
through  subornation  of  others  to  debauch  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  distort  facts,  to  create  in  the  minds  of  in¬ 
vestors  a  lack  of  confidence  in  men  whom  the  public 
for  many  years  have  looked  up  to  as  the  leaders  in 
the  industrial  world. 

By  every  foul  vilification  and  every  statement  . 
which  distorted  imagination  is  capable  of  producing, 
you  have  endeavo^  to  show  that  the  so-call^ 
leaders  of  finance  of  the  United  States  ate  in  league 
to  rob  and  defraud  the  investing  puUic. 

Taking  all  your  statements  and  analyzing  them, 
what  do  they  amount  to?  That  certain  men, 
amonnt  whom  you  yourself  WAS  one  of  the  leaders, 
have  TOUght  out  certain  corporations  which  were 
capitalized  at  a  price  which  you  state  was  far  above 
their  cost. 

Not  one  single  new  fact  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  If  men  by  their  brains, 
their  capital,  and  ffieir  energy  acquire  properties  that 
have  not  been  appreciated  by  the  public,  put  them 
forth  under  whatsoever  name,  so  that  the  statements 
made  in  connection  with  those  properties  are  true, 
and  capable  of  verification,  what  is  it  but  a  business 
proposition  that  cannot  be  criticised  ? 

What  is  the  “  System”  which  you  denounce  as  the 
very  personification  of  evil  ?  Is  it  not  the  “  System  ” 
of  which  you  have  been  the  leading  advocate,  votary, 
and  exponent  for  many  years  ?  Is  not  the  “  System,” 
when  analyzed  and  r^uced  to  its  root,  a  stock* 
brokerage  of  which  you  are  and  have  been  for  nuuiy 
Years  one  of  the  shining  lights  ;  not  the  system  oi 
honest,  legitimate  brokerage,  but  the  system  of  en¬ 
deavoring  by  false  statements  and  by  exciting  the 
feats  of  the  multitude  to  depress  and  datroy  values  in 
order  that  its  votaries  may  reap  their  ill-gotten  gains  ? 

Is  there  one  thing  in  connection  with  all  that  you 
have  written  in  your  articles  on  “  Frenzied  Finance  ” 
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ID  which  you  have  not  been  from  start  to  finish  one  of 
the  prime  movers  ?  Who  is  the  man  that  from  the 
inception  of  the  enterprise  which  you  most  severely 
criticise  has  been  most  prominently  before  the  pul^ 
lie?  Who  is  the  man  that  from  your  own  words 
originated  the  idea  and  carried  it  to  its  completion  ? 
Is  it  not  Thomas  W.  Lawson  ?  Who  is  the  man  that 
in  the  various  schemes  which  you  hold  up  to  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  public  has  taken  from  start  to 
finish  the  leading  part?  Is  it  not  Thomas  W. 
Lawson? 

Is  there  one  honest  man  in  the  United  States  who 
to-night  believes  that  in  spending  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  that  you  have  spent  in  advocat¬ 
ing  your  views  and  in  pMsing  as  a  friend  of  the 
people,  that  you  have  not  acted  for  your  own  selfish 
ends  ?  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  one  man  in  all 
this  wide  world  to-day  who  honestly  believes  one 
single  statement  that  you  have  made,  or  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  you  have  ever  turned  your  hand  to  or 
aided  in  the  slightest  degree  in  any  honest  enterprise  ? 
You  criticise  the  copper  corporations  who  have 
placed  their  stock  before  the  public  as  a  le^timate 
investment.  Can  you  point  to  one  single  instance 
in  which  a  mbrepresentation  of  fact  or  figure  has 
ever  been  made  in  anything  connected  with  the 
Amalgamated  Company? 

Who  are  vou,  who  should  say  in  relation  to  a  cop¬ 
per-mine  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  copper-mine?  Did  you  ever  put  a  pick  into 
ore  ?  Did  you  ever  reduce  one  ton  of  metal  so  that 
it  would  yield  up  its  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind?  Have  you  ever  done  anything  excepting  to 
act  as  a  parasite  upon  honest  labor  and  by  chicanery 
and  by  misrepresentation  endeavor  to  rob  the  people 
of  their  hard  earnings?  I  speak  to  you  plainly, 
knowing  you  yourself  for  what  you  areT  Can  you 
show  one  man  that  can  point  to  any  honest  industry 
in  which  you  ever  took  part;  to  one  single  act  of 
yourself  that  ever  contributed  to  the  welfare  or  the 
advancement  of  the  working  people?  Can  you 
point  to  one  single  act  in  your  career  that  was  ever 
based  on  any  other  motive  than  absolute  egotism  and 
selfishness ;  to  one  single  utterance,  act,  word,  or  deed 
of  yourself  that  was  not  based  on  selfishness  and  a 
desire  to  rob  or  misrepresent  or  in  some  other  manner 
attach  the  earnings  of  the  people  to  your  coffers  with¬ 
out  effort  on  your  part? 

I  address  this  communication  to  you  knowing  you 
for  what  you  are,  as  a  man  who,  throughout  his 
many  years  of  active  life  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
came  to  be  generally  considered  as  the  synonym  of 
chicanery  and  of  misrepresentation.  To-day,  through 
your  perversion  of  truth  and  partial  misstatement  of 
fact,  which  through  many  years  in  pursuance  of 
your  calling  you  have  become  an  adept  in,  you  can 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  who  make  the 
money  and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Do  you  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  there  is  one  honest  person 
in  this  country  tch-day  who  believes  that  you  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  them? 

Do  you  not  know  that  your  only  motive  is  by 
destroying  confidence  to  endeavor  to  make  a  large 
profit  for  vourself,  by  the  methods  which  you  have 
pursued  of  advertising  to  the  public  ?  The  men  who 
do  things,  the  men  who  creatra  wealth,  the  men  who 
are  known  throughout  the  world  for  integrity  and 
for  their  business  qualifications  will  unanimously 
say  that  your  motive  is  selfish  from  start  to  finish. 

Do  you  remember  the  dealings  that  you  had  with 
me,  how  they  were  based  on  falsehood  and  mis¬ 


representation  from  start  to  finish?  How  by  the 
use  of  names  that  are  well  known  in  the  financial 
and  business  world  you  endeavored  to  rob  and  con¬ 
vert  to  your  own  use  what  you  thought  was  one  of 
the  greatest  properties  in  the  world?  What  has 
been  the  result  of  your  advertisements  of  the  last  few 
days?  Has  it  not  been  to  destroy  confidence,  to 
create  a  panic  among  people  who  had  invested  their 
earning  in  what  they  have  considered  as  legitimate 
propositions?  Have  you  ever  paused  and  thought 
for  one  moment  about  what  the  results  of  your  selfish 
and  distorted  statements  might  be  ? 

In  your  articles  you  have  spoken  of  the  loss  that 
has  bMn  entailed  upon  widows  and  orphans,  of  dis¬ 
grace  and  suicide  and  other  ills  that  have  come 
through  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  workings 
of  the  “System,”  the  “System”  of  which  you  have 
been  and  are  to-day  the  exponent,  the  system  of 
misrepresentation  and  of  spreading  false  statements; 
in  other  words,  of  stealing  Heaven’s  livery  to  serve 
the  devil  in.  Millions  of  dollars  of  legitimate  invest¬ 
ments  have  been  lost  to  the  people  who  have  made 
them.  Why?  Because  you  in  your  selfish  egotism 
have  looked  to  nothing  but  your  personal  gain, 
thinking  nothing,  caring  less  for  the  woe  that  yoii 
might  work  to  thousands,  pandering  to  the  worst 
prejudices,  and  by  means  of  such  words  as  “  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil,”  “Amalgamated,”  “Frenzied  Finance,” 
etc.,  and  making  statements  which  investors  have 
not  the  means  or  the  time  to  dispute,  you  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  destroy  values  that  have  been  created 
by  the  works  of  a  lifetime. 

To-morrow  in  Boston  I  shall  call  upon  you.  I 
for  many  years  have  stood  as  a  worker,  as  a  man  who 
has  built  up  and  who  has  created,  and  I  know  that  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime  of  many  honest  investors  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  falsehoods  that  you  have 
spread  abroad  through  the  public  press. 

To-morrow  at  your  office  I  shall  denounce  you 
for  what  you  are.  The  Master  long  ago  said:  “  By 
your  works  ye  shall  be  judged.” 

Personally  I  shall  call  u|x>n  you  for  your  answer 
to-morrow.  W.  C.  Greene. 


This  is  the  rejoinder  of  the  “System.”  No 
denial  of  my  facts.  No  defence  against  my 
charges,  but  a  volley  of  mud  and  a  threat  of 
assassination.  I  had  dared  tell  the  people 
how  they  had  been  robbed. 

All  remember  the  panic  of  1901,  the  fam¬ 
ous  Northern  Pacific  corner,  in  which  values 
shrank  hundreds  of  millions  in  a  few  hours 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  lost 
their  entire  savings.  Who  precipitated  that 
terrific  slaughter?  Certain  great  railroad 
magnates  and  bankers  were  at  each  other’s 
throats;  two  greedy  corporations  had  quar¬ 
relled  ferociously  over  the  control  of  a  railway 
line.  No  man  in  all  our  broad  land  dared  to 
hint  at  the  assassination  of  a  Morgan  or  Per¬ 
kins  or  Harriman  or  any  of  the  “  Standard 
Oil”  votaries  who  were  parties  to  the  bitter 
contest  that  left  W'all  Street  strewn  with  the 
mangled  and  bleeding  carcasses  of  the  r\iined 
and  bankrupt.  That  time,  however,  the  “  Sys- 
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tem  ”  had  both  money  and  stocks — the  people 
had  lost  both. 

THE  ENEUIES  HE  HAS  MADE 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  defence  of 
m>'self  against  Colonel  Greene’s  charges.  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  that  matter 
has  been  fully  ventilated.  I  simply  republish 
his  vituperation  to  show  how  the  “  System  ” 
goes  about  silencing  those  who  dare  protest 
against  its  villainous  methods.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  publication  of  my  story 
the  sole  defence  the  “  System  ”  has  entered 
against  my  specific  and  terrible  charges  of 
plunder  and  debauching  of  the  people  is  to 
attack  me  personally.  It  has  inaugurated  a 
war  of  mud-slinging  and  vilification  which  is 
directed  by  the  New  York  Commercial, 
Henry  H.  Rogers’s  own  pap>er,  which  printed 
the  mean  statement  that  I  was  crazy.  This 
editorial  made  splendid  ammunition  for  the 
big  insurance  corporations,  which  have  caused 
it  to  be  distributed  among  their  policy-holders, 
and  for  the  yelping  pack  of  insurance  papers 
which  may  be  depended  on  to  bark,  and  bite 
the  legs  of  anyone  who  dares  attack  their 
master’s,  the  “  System’s,”  most  profitable  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  find  I  have  not  space  here  to 
reproduce  these  several  mud  broadsides, 
wUch  really  are  more  valuable  as  evidence 
of  the  doddering  imbecility  and  fatuous  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  so-called  great  men  of  finance  than 
interesting  or  informative.  Since  my  per¬ 
sonality  is  the  issue,  I  propose  to  give  my 
readers  some  testimony  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter,  gathered  by  experts*  in  the  heat  of 
battle. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  INTENTIONS 

In  concluding  this  exposition  of  recent 
events  which  I  desire  to  appear  here  as  a 
preface  to  the  first  chapters  of  the  “  Story  of 
Amalgamated”  proper,  which  will  be  found 
on  page  65  of  the  advertising  section  of  the 
magazine,  I  desire  to  say  and  to  ask  my 
readers  to  believe  that: 

*  Arthur  McEwen  and  James  Creelman  are  amoiu  the 
strongest  and  ablest  of  American  newspaper  writers,  lltetr 
names  are  not  at  familiar  to  the  readers  of  magaxines  as  tome 
others,  but  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  highly  paid  men  in 
journalism  taMlay  and  they  iutc  a  wdl-earned  reputation  for 
indapandence  and  personal  integri^.  Mr.  McEwen,  who  is 
now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Ameriesm,  n  known 
throughout  the  county  as  a  fearless  exposer  of  corporate  tU- 
Isiniss  Mr.  Creelman  b  a  dbtinguUh^  member  oi  the  New 
York  U'trWt  editorial  staff,  and  nas  interriesred  more  of  the 
srorid’s  grMt  men  than  any  other  journalist  lisiag.  From 
their  standing  in  then  profession,  their  well-known  natred  of 
hypocrisies  and  shams,  their  sride  experience  in  estimating 
men  of  all  degrees — the  rerdict  of  Mr.  Creelman  and  Mr. 
McEwen,  as  set  forth  in  their  papers,  should  be  conclusive. 


The  work  I  am  doing  is  wholly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people. 

I  have  never  in  a  single  instance  in  all  the 
years  of  my  dealings  with  the  people  know¬ 
ingly  deceived  them  nor  lent  my  aid  to  their 
plundering. 

I  have  never  in  a  single  instance  benefited 
by  the  “System’s”  work  in  the  oppression 
or  plundering  of  the  people. 

I  have  never  in  a  single  instance  violated 
the  confidence  of  another,  and  in  telling  my 
story  I  use  only  those  details  and  infcMina- 
tion  which  according  to  the  highest  and 
broadest  code  of  men,  I  have  a  right  to  use, 
and  I  am  holding,  and  will  continue  to  hold, 
back  some  of  the  most  damaging  evidence 
against  the  “  System  ”  in  my  possession  be¬ 
cause  it  came  to  me  in  ways  which  make  it 
unfair  for  me  to  use  it. 

And,  above  all,  I  want  it  understood  that 
no  part  of  my  story  is  written  because  of  any 
loss  I  have  suffered  through  the  “System” 
or  its  votaries  or  through  any  loss  to  me  from 
any  cause,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  my  word 
to  the  people  that  this  will  not  only  be  made 
plain  before  I  finish,  but  when  my  story  is  all 
told  it  will  be  equally  plain  that  my  principal 
reason  for  writing  it  was  that  I  might  give  to 
^e  people  the  benefit  of  an  idea  which  I  had 
worked  out  before  I  had  ever  engaged  in  a 
single  transaction  with  “Standard  Oil”  or 
the  “  System.”  The  opportunity  to  promul¬ 
gate  t^  idea  and  to  place  it  in  successful 
operation  is  dearer  to  me,  and  should  be  to 
any  man,  than  any  of  the  millions  or  powers 
which  could  possibly  be  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  “  System,”  even  though  it  should  ten¬ 
der  to  me  all  the  money  and  power  it  has  to 
give. 


Thomas  W.  Lawson  at  Close  Range 

An  Intimate  Talk  with  the 
Financier  and  Fighter 

Br  ARTHUR  McEWEN 

From  the  AVw  A  mfricam,  Nov.  xTth,  >904 


Thomas  W.  LAWSON  of  Boston,  who 
is  making  it  so  interesting  for  Standard 
Oil  financiers  other  able  gentlemen  that 
add  your  money  to  their  corpulent  millions 
while  you  wait,  is  himself  an  interesting  man 
and  a  very  puzzling  one  to  a  great  many 
people. 
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One  day  last  week  I  spent  several  hours 
with  him  at  hb  rooms  in  Young’s  Hotel,  and 
it  surely  was  a  stimulating  and  enjoyable 
time.  Everybody  now  knows  how  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  Mr.  Lawson  can  write,  and  he 
talks  as  he  writes — boldly,  vividly,  auda¬ 
ciously.  He  thinks  out  loud,  pouring  forth  a 
flood  of  speech,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of 
sentences,  going  into  long  parentheses,  touch¬ 
ing  on  a  dozen  incidental  things  by  way  of 
illustration  as  he  goes,  but  always  coming 
back  to  the  'main  point.  He  may  confuse 
you,  but  he  does  not  confuse  himself.  And 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance 
and  his  copiousness  he  is  not  carried  away  in¬ 
to  saying  what  he  would  rather  not  have  said. 

He  is  handsome — tall,  broad-shouldered, 
strong,  well-knit,  and  graceful — still  almost 
youthful  physically,  despite  his  forty-five 
years  and  the  beginning  of  grayness  in-  the 
dark,  wavy  hair  which  covers  his  large,  finely 
arched,  and  well-proportioned  head.  His 
forehead  is  high  and  broad,  his  gray  eyes  deep 
set  under  brows  that  come  together  and  give 
intentness  and  fierceness  to  his  gaze  when  he 
is  aroused. 

And  when  Lawson  is  aroused  you  see  a 
fighter  with  all  his  wits  about  him  and  of 
utter  fearlessness.  He  would  have  made  a 
first-class  soldier,  with  his  quickness  and 
dash  and  the  pluck  that  waS  bom  in  him, 
and  has  not  to  be  summoned  by  thinking 
and  resolving. 

THE  BOSTON  VIEW  OF  LAWSON 

The  Boston  view  of  Lawson  is  illuminating. 
They  are  afraid  of  him  on  State  Street.  He 
thinks  so  rapidly  and  does  things  with  such 
instant  decision  that  he  bewilders  the  con¬ 
ventional  plodders.  They  admit  that  he  is 
brilliant,  that  he  has  a  genius  for  gathering 
in  the  dollars,  but  he  shocks  the  financial 
Mrs.  Grundy.  They  tell  you  that  he  is  “ir¬ 
regular,”  “sensational,”  “bizarre,”  and  the 
rest  of  it — all  of  which  means  simply  that  he 
is  a  man  of  original  mind,  who  follows  his 
own  methods,  succeeds  with  them,  and  doesn’t 
care  a  snap  of  his  fingers  about  being  out  of 
the  fashion. 

He  has  a  hundred  ideas  and  impulses  where 
the  “safe  and  steady-going”  business  man 
has  one — and  as  the  ^e  and  steady-going 
State-Streeter  doesn’t  understand  the  ninety- 
nine  Lawson  ideas  and  impulses  which  do 
not  come  to  him,  he  charges  them  up  to  “ec¬ 
centricity”  and  “charlatanism.” 


Boston  says  Lawson  is  vain.  He  certainly 
does  hold  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  he 
has  a  right  to.  A  boy  who  goes  into  a  bank 
at  twelve  as  he  did  and  before  he  is  seven¬ 
teen  cleans  up  $60,000  is  hardly  to  be  re¬ 
buked  for  considering  that  he  is  better  fitted 
for  the  financial  game  than  most.  He  knows 
life,  he  knows  men.  He  has  made  and  lost 
fortunes  and  is  not  afraid  of  being  “broke.” 

That  experience  has  been  his  repeatedly, 
but  always  he  rose  again.  His  brains,  energy, 
and  daring  would  cause  him  to  rise  anywhere. 
Had  he  bwn  given  birth  in  a  South  American 
republic,  the  dictatorship  would  have  been 
his  inevitably. 

Lawson  was  born  a  money-maker,  but  he 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  He  Ls  a  many- 
sided  man,  interested  ardently  in  lots  of  things 
to  which  the  ordinary  money-maker  is  oblivi¬ 
ous.  He  is  very,  very  human.  He  has  a  soul. 

Although  he  is  raining  blows  on  important 
men,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  being  treated 
with  disrespect — although  he  is  charging 
them  with  crimes,  and  hopes,  I  should  say, 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  or  into  the 
penitentiary,  he  speaks  of  some  of  them  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  thoroughly  understand¬ 
ing  their  good  personal  qualities. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ROGERS 

He  denounces  H.  H.  Rogers,  for  example, 
as  a  robber,  a  criminal,  and  he  said  to  me: 

“Rogers  is  a  marvellously  able  man  and 
one  of  the  best  fellows  living.  If  you  knew 
him  only  on  the  social  side,  and  knew  him 
for  years,  you  couldn’t  help  loving  him.  He 
is  considerate,  kindly,  generous,  helpful,  and 
everything  a  man  should  be  to  his  friends. 
But  when  it  comes  to  business — his  kind 
of  business — when  he  turns  away  from  his 
better  self  and  goes  aboard  his  pirate  brig 
and  hoists  the  ‘Jolly  Rover,’  God  help  you! 
And,  then,  as  a  buccaneer  you  have  to  ad¬ 
mire  him,  for  he  is  a  master  among  pirates, 
and  you  have  to  salute  him,  even  when  he  has 
the  point  of  his  cutlass  at  the  small  of  your 
back  and  you’re  walking  the  plank  at  his 
order.  Rogers  is  wonderful.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  human  creatures  I  have  ever 
met;  prolific  in  thought,  in  devices — and  I’ve 
been  at  the  game  a  long  time  now  and  ought 
to  know. 

“Don’t  think  me  egotistical,  but  I  can’t 
help  looking  under  the  surface  and  going  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  So  I  learn  more  about 
men  in  Wall  Street  and  what  they  are  at  than 
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most.  This  is  my  thirty-fourth  year  of  six¬ 
teen  and  seventeen  hours  a  day  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  and 
I  have  seen  them  all  come  and  go.'  I  am 
with  the  third  generation  of  my  time  now. 
In  such  matters  I  feel  somehow  that  I’m 
about  three  hundred  years  old. 

“  Men  like  Rogers  are  all  very  good  fellows. 
They  are  genial  and  tolerant  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  erf  others.  Yes,  they  are  mighty  go<^ 
fellows,  until  you  turn  them  around  and  look 
at  their  other  side.  Rogers  is  lovable  enough 
until  he  touches  the  other  button.  Then 
he  goes  with  perfect  ruthlessness  for  what  he 
wants.  And  yet,  though  you  are  his  victim, 
you  can’t  bring  yourself  to  hate  him.  After 
he  has  thrown  you  down  and  taken  all  you 
have  and  you  turn  yourself  over  and  find  the 
dark  lantern  has  disappeared,  and  you  hear 
him  going  up  the  lane,  you  pick  yourself  out 
of  the  gutter  and  admire  the  skill  with  which 
he  did  the  job.  If  you  could  stand  it,  you 
would  almost  whistle  to  have  him  come  back 
and  do  it  over.  ” 

“It  is  easy  to  see,”  I  said,  “by  what  you 
write  of  Mr.  Rogers  in  your  magazine  story, 
that  you  were  fond  of  him  and  gave  him  the 
highest  rank  for  ability,  but  just  the  same 
you  said  you  had  to  go  on  the  stand  in  the 
gas  suit  and  swear  exactly  opposite  to  his 
testimony.  Do  you  charge  him  flatly  with 
perjury?” 

“I  have  put  it  fifty  times  in  black  and 
white,”  answered  Mr.  Lawson,  “that  he  com¬ 
mitted  perjiuy'.  There  isn’t  any  question 
about  it.  I  produced  my  secretary’s  min¬ 
utes,  delivered  over  the  telephone,  received 
by  his  secretary  and  afterward  confirmed. 
He  confirmed  the  message  to  me,  called  me 
up  and  talked  it  over  and  did  business  on 
that  agreement.  Two  men,  Rogers  and  my¬ 
self,  followed  each  other  on  the  stand  and 
made  diametrically  opposite  statements;  and 
neither  one  of  them  reserved  himself  in 
stating  that  it  was  knowledge  at  first  hand. 
Therefore  there  was  perjury.” 

LEGISLATIVE  CXIERUPTION 

“Mr.  Lawson,  the  whole  country  is  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  with  legislative  corruption,  so 
there’s  nothing  new  in  your  charge  that  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  bought 
up.  But  what  will  attract  national  notice  is 
the  definiteness  of  your  accusation.  You 
charge  H.  M.  Whitney,  brother  of  the  late 
W.  C.  Whitney,  and  one  of  the  foremost 


business  men  of  your  state,  with  having  done 
the  corrupting  in  order  to  get  through  a 
complete  char^  for  a  gas  company.  Now, 
when  you  pillory  a  person  of  Whitney’s 
standing  and  prominence,  as  you  have  done, 
he  has  got  to  do  one  of  two  things — either 
force  you  to  come  to  the  front  and  compel 
you  to  prove  the  truth  (rf  what  you  say  or 
stand  before  the  public  morally  convict.” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Lawson  heartily. 

“  Do  you  stand  ready  to  prove  your  charge 
if  he  challenges  you  to  do  it?” 

“What  el^  can  I  do?  Of  course  I  can 
prove  it  I’m  sorry  for  Whitney.  He  is  a 
good  fellow  on  his  personal  side,  like  Rogers, 
but  truth  is  truth.” 

“However  used  we  may  have  become  to 
buying  Legislatures,  however  commonplace 
it  may  be,  still,  when  a  financially  responsible 
man  like  yourself  gives  concrete  instance, 
and  is  prepared  with  proofs,  the  fact  is  hor¬ 
ribly  startling  to  everybody  that  cares  for  his 
country.  W^t  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  sort 
of  thing — the  purchase  of  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  the  criminal  rich?” 

“Well,  you  can  ask  me  a  question  even 
broader  than  that.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
end,  not  only  of  such  things  as  I  ^ve  stated 
.  in  regard  to  the  corruption  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts — ^and  we  all  admit  that  the 
same  thing  is  being  done  in  other  states — 
what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  rotten¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  the  practices  in  Wall 
Street  that  I  am  telling  about  in  my  magazine 
narrative  in  ‘  Frenzied  Finance  ’  ?  To  answer 
would  be  to  disclose  my  remedy — the  climax 
to  my  whole  story.  At  present  I  can  only  say 
that  I  make  no  charges  loosely,  on  insufficient 
evidence.  I  state  oidy  what  I  know.  I  have 
seen  the  iniquities  worked  out  I  know  that 
these  crimes  are  being  committed  every  day; 
that  these  great  financial  schemes  are  carri^ 
through,  not  only  by  the  commission  of  moral 
crimes,  but  legal  crimes — crimes  for  which 
those  participating  in  them  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  if  they  are  gone  after  in  the  right 
way,  and  I  am  going  to  show  the  right  way. 

THE  REMEDY 

“I  believe  that  I  have  a  remedy.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  tremendous  thing  to  say.  I  have 
spent  my  life  on  it.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
the  opportunity.” 

“  I  may  not  ask  you  what  your  remedy  is  ?  ” 

“No,  I  shall  propose  that  myself  when  I 
have  laid  all  my  facts  about  these  crimes 
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*>efore  the  people.  I  am  going  to  tell  them 
.ibout  some  startling  crimes.  Ail  that  I  have 
told  so  far,  including  the  systematic  corrup¬ 
tion  (tf  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  re¬ 
lates  to  the  past.  That  is,  the  deeds  are  dead, 
so  to  speak.  But  the  crimes  of  Amalgamated, 
though  in  one  sense  they  are  now  past,  are  yet 
connected  with  the  present,  because  Amal¬ 
gamated  is  alive.  The  man  who  was  robbed 
in  1899,  in  1900,  and  1901  has  his  claim  un¬ 
settled.  That  man  is  alive  and  Amalgamated 
is  a  big,  living  corporation.  When  I  get  to 
that  I  shall  1^  talking  in  the  present  and 
something  is  going  to  done. 

“I  have  the  remedy  for  the  whole  thi.ig. 
You  will  appreciate  the  largeness  of  that 
statement,  but  I  have  thought  and  advised 
and  worked  it  out.  My  remedy  is  based  on 
common-sense.” 

“Does  it  aim  at  any  real  change  in  our 
political  system?  Is  it  socialistic?” 

“Oh,  no;  it  doesn’t  mean  a  turning  over  in 
politics.  You  and  I  know  that  the  dollar  is 
what  is  running  things  in  this  country  to-day, 
and  if  you  come  along  with  an  ideal  pro]X)si- 
tion — a  proposition  that  carries  with  it  a 
change  in  our  laws  or  a  proposition  to  have 
some  new  laws  passed — you  might  as  well 
say  good-by  to  it,  because  the  fellow  whose 
hundred  millions  you  want  to  take  away  is 
going  to  say:  *How  many  dollars  does  it 
need  to  turn  that  upside  down?’  and  he  is 
gmng  to  supply  the  dollars.” 

Lawson’s  versatility 

Mr.  Lawson  gave  me  nearly  three  hours  of 
his  time,  and  during  those  three  hours  he 
was  interrupted  every  five  minutes  or  so  by 
telephone  cajls.  He  conducted  his  business 
right  along,  ordering  the  selling  and  buying 
of  stcxks,  making  or  declining  appointments, 
talking  with  his  publishers,  his  lawyers,  his 
family,  his  friends.  It  would  have  goaded 
almost  any  man  into  excitement  and  irrita¬ 
bility,  but  it  was  all  in  a  day’s  work  with 
Lawson.  Yet  he  is  not  phlegmatic;  indeed, 
he  is  extraordinarily  animated.  But  it  is 
animation  with  composure.  In  a  business 
way  there  is  not  a  busier  man  in  the  country, 
but  he  finds  leisure  for  other  interests — 
books,  pictures,  bronzes,  horses.  He  has  a 
beautiful  country  home,  where  he  goes  daily 
by  special  train,  and  then  puts  up  the  bars 
against  business,  bores,  and  all  intruders. 

In  his  talk  with  me  he  ran  a  remarkable 
gamut.  He  spoke  of  business  like  the 


shrewdest  and  readiest  of  practical  men. 
Then  in  the  midst  of  some  story  of  stock- 
market  guile,  such  as  he  is  exposing  in  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  his  face,  voice,  and  hands 
conveyed  amusement,  anger,  disgust.  With 
his  good  looks  and  gift  of  expression  he  would 
have  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  stage.  I 
do  not  know  if  he  has  done  any  public  speak¬ 
ing.  But  when  he  got  into  die  full  tide  of 
denunciation  of  the  crimes  of  Amalgamated 
I  regretted  that  he  was  not  addressing  a  great 
audience,  for  it  was  real  oratory — strong  talk, 
ardent,  electric,  manly.  His  eyes  flashed, 
his  teeth  came  together  with  a  snap  and  he 
shook  both  fists  under  my  nose.  He  has 
enthusiasm,  capacity  for  righteous  wrath,  and 
the  spirit  of  battle.  But  he  doesn’t  lose  poise 
for  a  moment. 


HIS  CONFIDENCE  IN  HIHSELF 

Cheerfulness,  gay  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  is  his  pr^ominant  trait. 

“You  are  firing  hot  shot  into  these  people,” 
I  said.  “They  have  endless  money,  and  you 
are  in  the  stock-market,  taking  chances  every 
day.  Aren’t  you  afraid  they  will  dig  pits 
for  you?” 

“Well,  what  can  they  do  to  any  of  us  in 
this  world  except  to  send  us  to  the  poor-house 
or  the  grave?  I  don’t  fear  them.  I  know 
them  and  all  about  them.  You  mu.st  re¬ 
member  this  is  not  a  new  occupation  with  me. 
For  twenty-five  years  or  more  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  picking  up  a  brick  without  looking 
to  see  how  many  corners  it  had  or  whether 
it  was  round  or  square  and  hitting  the  first 
head  I  thought  I  had  a  good  reason  to  hit.  I 
have  been  doing  these  things  regardless  of 
how  they  liked  it.  It’s  upward  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  I  had  my  first  wrestle  with 
a  corporation  in  the  newspapers.  I  have 
tried  not  to  be  a  common  scold  and  avoided 
being  vicious  when  I  could.  I  have  only 
attacked  when  I  thought  some  fellow  had 
done  me  a  deliberate  wrong.  And  when  I 
have  felt  that  way  I  have  started  after  him. 
Then  it  has  been  vicious,  hard  fighting,  you 
know;  vicious,  but  not  malicious. 

“With  the  ‘Standard  Oil’  crowd  I  have 
this  big  advantage — I  am  only  one  man,  a 
small  target,  and  it  needs  a  mighty  good  aim 
to  hit  me,  whereas  they  present  a  large  surface 
and  I  have  only  to  heave  a  brick  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  to  break  a  window.  The  contest  is  un¬ 
equal.  Everything  favors  me.  My  ammu¬ 
nition  is  the  truth.” 
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There  is  cheerful  courage  few  you — more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  pro¬ 
claims  from  the  housetop  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  villainy  of  his  adversaries. 

“Mr.  Lawson,”  I  said,  “there  are  few  who 
would  care  to  be  in  your  shoes — a  rich  man 
waging  a  war  of  this  sort.  The  chances  are 
altogether  in  favor  of  their  smashing  you 
financially.” 

“Let  them,  if  they  can.  There  are  worse 
things  in  this  life  than  being  smashed  finan¬ 
cially.” 

Mr.  Lawson’s  smile  was  sunny  and  con¬ 
fident.  He  is  fearless. 


LAWSON,  THE  MAN 

By  JAMES  CREELMAN 
From  the  New  York  H'0rU,  I>ec.  lath,  1904 


Boston,  December  loth. 

All  through  the  critical  business  hours 
of  Friday,  when  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
master  spirit  in  the  present  extraordinary  war 
against  Standard  OU  finance  in  Wall  Street, 
was  reported  to  be  locked  up  with  H.  H. 
Rogers,  generalissimo  of  Standard  Oil,  per¬ 
fecting  the  detaib  of  a  settlement  for  $6,000,- 
000 — all  through  that  anxious  time,  when 
the  stock-tickers  and  newspapers  of  the 
country  wa%  trying  to  guess  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Lawson’s  sudden  silence  and  inacces¬ 
sibility,  he  was  standing  in  his  quiet  room 
in  Young’s  Hotel,  explaining  the  situation  to 
the  public  through  the  World. 

Although  1  sat  in  the  room  with  him  almost 
from  the  time  the  stock-market  opened  until 
long  after  it  closed,  not  once  did  Mr.  Lawson 
show  the  slightest  sign  of  excitement  over 
market  affairs.  Strong  as  an  ox,  clear-eyed, 
tranquil,  smiling,  the  man  who  had  moved 
the  financial  market  downward  against  the 
will  (ff  the  greatest  combination  of  capital  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  bore  himself  like  one 
absolutely  confident  of  success.  The  burtch 
of  blue  corn-flowers  in  his  button-hole  was  not 
I  fresher  than  he,  although  on  the  previous  day 

j  he  had  fought  through  one  of  the  greatest 

battles  in  the  history  eff  speculation,  had  made 
.  an  hour-and-a-half  speech  at  a  night  banquet, 

I  had  gone  to  bed  after  midnight,  and  risen 

before  five  in  the  morning. 

In  that  one  day  he  had  forced  nearly  3,000,- 
000  shares  of  stock  into  the  market  in  New 
York. 


“My  one  instrument  is  publicity,”  he  said. 
“It  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  world. 
With  it  I  have  been  able  to  strike  with  some 
of  the  power  which  eighty  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  possess  when  they  are  wide  awake  and 
in  earnest. 

“This  week’s  wwk  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  demonstration  that  the  secrecy  oi  the 
frenzied  finance  system — under  the  ebyer  of 
which  the  savings  of  the  people  gathered  into 
banks,  trust  institutions,  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  been  used  by  the  Standard  Oil 
crowd  to  rob  the  people  through  the  stock- 
market — cannot  succeed  against  publicity. 
The  people  only  need  light  to  save  themselves. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  week  I  advised  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  sell  Amal¬ 
gamated  Copper  and  the  other  po<fl  stocks. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  the  final  realization  of 
plans  I  had  been  maturing  for  ten  years. 
Since  then,  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
billions  and  billions  commanded  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  system.  Amalgamated  had  dropped 
from  82  into  the  6o’s.  I  give  the  people  my 
WOTd,  which  I  have  never  yet  brefleen,  that 
not  once  in  that  time  have  I  sold  a  share  of 
Amalgamated  stock.  Not  only  that,  but  I 
have  actually  bought  large  blocks  of  Amal- 
’  gamated  in  order  to  steady  the  market  and 
prevent  too  great  and  too  sudden  a  panic,  so 
that  my  friends  everywhere  might  be  able  to 
get  out  without  complete  ruin.  But  fcM-  that 
I  believe  we  would  have  had  a  panic  greater 
than  the  Northern  Pacific  crash. 

“I  simply  went  out  into  the  public  square 
and  told  the  people  the  truth.  I  was  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  tell  the  truth.  I  knew  the  methods 
by  which  they  had  been  robbed.  I  knew  that 
ruin  was  staring  them  in  the  face  unless  they 
acted  quickly. 

SPENT  192,000  ADVERTISING 

“  I  advertised  the  fact  over  my  signature  in 
the  newspapers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles.  I  cabled  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  London.  All  this  cost,  w'ith  inciden¬ 
tal  expenses,  something  like  $92,000. 

“The  frightened  leaders  and  agents  of  the 
‘System’  spread  reports  that  I  was  in  league 
with  the  leading  plungers  and  manipulators 
(A  Wall  Street,  that  I  was  making  a  mere 
stock  raid,  that  I  was  trying  to  ‘shake  down’ 
Mr.  Rogers.  The  truth  is  that  I  have  no 
partners.  Not  a  soul  knew  my  plans  until 
my  first  advertisement  appeared.  I  have  no 
price,  for  there  can  be  no  peace  now  until  the 
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whole  rotten  scheme  of  frenzied  finance  is 
smashed  and  things  are  brought  back  to 
their  natural  honest  level.  I  am  in  deadly 
earnest.  No  man  knows  better  than  I  do  how 
great  a  service  I  am  rendering  to  the  American 
people.” 

Mr.  Lawson  stood  squarely  upon  his  heels, 
the  incarnation  of  strength  and  courage.  The 
square  head,  high  and  wide  at  the  top,  the 
long  line  of  the  jaw  and  broad,  fighting  chin, 
big,  blue-gray  eyes,  the  big,  flat  teeth,  the 
strong  nose,  large,  firm  mouth,  sinewy  neck, 
hairy  hands,  broad,  deep  chest,  powerfully 
curved  thig^,  and  the  steady  voice — these 
were  eloquent  of  strength,  determination,  and 
concentration. 

There  was  a  black  p>earl  in  his  cravat  and 
an  almost  priceless  canary-colored  diamond 
sparkling  on  his  little  finger.  He  wore  gray, 
striped  trousers  and  a  black  coat  and  vest, 
across  which  was  a  beaded  gold  watch-chain. 
Everywhere  in  his  room  were  flowers,  roses, 
lilies,  and  bunches  of  the  famous  Lawson  Pink, 
the  flower  for  which  he  once  paid  $30,000. 

The  man  whom  I  had  expected  to  find 
haggard,  pale,  wild-eyed  and  excited,  in  the 
centre  of  a  nervous  hurricane,  was  rosy- 
cheeked,  cheerful  and  apparently  as  free  from 
care  as  though  he  had  never  heard  of  Wall 
Street.  He  spoke  rapidly  but  in  an  even 
voice,  occasionally  pacing  the  floor  and  some¬ 
times  gesturing  or  setting  his  hands  firmly 
on  his  hip>s.  He  answered  questions  prompt¬ 
ly  and  with  an  almost  boyish  appearance  of 
frankness.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  masculine,  compact  and  concentrated 
personality. 

This  is  the  man  who  left  school  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  the  age  of  twelve,  walked  into  Bos¬ 
ton  with  his  books  under  his  arm  and  secured 
a  three-doUar-a-week  position  as  an  office 
boy  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  after  thirty- 
six  years  he  has  worked  himself  up  into  a 
position  from  which  he  feels  able  to  captain 
the  fight  against  Standard  Oil  and  its  allies. 
He  owns  a  palace  in  Boston  filled  with  works 
of  art;  he  has  a  six-hundred-acre  farm  on 
Cape  Cod,  with  seven  miles  of  fences,  three 
himdred  horses,  each  one  of  whom  he  can 
call  by  name;  a  hundred  and  fifty  dogs,  and 
a  building  for  training  his  animals  larger  than 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Some  of  his  horses 
are  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  apiece. 
Even  the  experts  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  who  examined  Dreamwold  the  other 
day  were  amazed,  at  its  costliness  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  Within  forty-eight  hours  Mr.  Lawson 


wrote  and  published  a  large  illustrated  book 
analyzing  Ids  farm  and  gave  it  to  his  German 
visitors  as  a  souvenir,  after  organizing  for 
them  a  horse  show  that  overwhelmed  them 
with  surprise. 

He  built  the  yacht  Independence  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000,  and  when  it  was  shut  out  from 
the  America’s  Cup  race  smilingly  threw  it  on 
the  scrap  heap.  He  established  a  great  rac¬ 
ing  stable,  and  when  tired  of  playing  with  it, 
broke  it  up.  He  went  to  Kentucky,  and  the 
day  before  a  great  trotting  race  bought  Ba- 
ralmo  for  $17,000.  -His  pride  was  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  the  betting  was  against  his 
trotter.  He  gave  $104,000  to  a  friend  to  sus¬ 
tain  Baralmo’s  reputation  in  the  betting  and 
won  $92,000.  And  yet  he  claims  that  he  has 
never  been  seriously  interested  in  betting,  and 
that  his  winnings  on  Baralmo  were  simply  an 
accident. 

THAT  130,000  PINK 

But  it  was  the  purchase  of  a  pink  carna¬ 
tion,  wonderful  in  color  and  vigor,  which 
had  been  named  by  a  Boston  experimental 
florist  after  Mrs.  Lawson  that  made  Mr. 
t  Lawson’s  name  known  all  over  the  world. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  pink!  The 
news  was  spread  broadcast,  and  printed  in 
the  newspapiers  of  all  countries  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  vulgar  extravagance  and  folly  of 
an  American  millionaire. 

Mr.  Lawson  explained  that  incident  while 
I  was  with  him,  and  his  explanation  threw  a 
new  light  upon  his  character.  He  bought 
the  flower  originally  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
but  the  sum  he  offered  was  comparatively 
small.  Mr.  Higginbotham,  of  Chicago,  bid 
$25,000  for  the  Lawson  pink.  When  he 
heard  this  news  Mr.  Lawson  sat  down  with 
a  florist  friend  and  figured  out  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  new  flower  as  a  business  invest¬ 
ment.  He  closed  the  matter  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  by  paying  $30,000.  Some  time  later  on 
the  florist  bought  back  the  right  to  the  Law- 
son  pink  for  $30,000,  and  gave  Mr.  Lawson, 
in  addition,  $15,000  profit,  according  to  agree¬ 
ment. 

A  curious  evidence  of  this  man’s  astonish¬ 
ing  coolness  is  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time 
the  market  was  closing  on  Friday,  when  it 
was  whispered  all  over  the  country  that  he 
was  arranging  terms  of  peace  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  with  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Lawson  was 
actually  explaining  the  peculiar  and  beauti¬ 
ful  qualities  of  his  favorite  flower. 
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A  REASON  FOR  HIS  LAST  ATTACK 

“  But  if  Amalgamated  Copper  shares  were 
worth  $ioo  when  you  were  market  manager 
for  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  friends,  how  is  it  that 
they  are  not  worth  that  price  now?”  1  asked. 

Mr.  Lawson  leaned  against  the  edge  of  an 
open  door  and  thrust  his  hands  deeply  into 
his  pockets. 

“I  have  tried  to  make  that  plain  to  the 
public,”  he  said  quietly. 

“The  other  day  Mr.  Rogers’s  lawyer  was 
trying  to  get  me  to  stop.  I  told  him  that  I 
intended  to  force  the  Standard  Oil  crowd  to 
put  the  price  of  Amalgamated  Copper  back 
to  $ioo,  at  which  I  advised  my  friends  to  buy 
it.  He  said  that  the  stock  was  not  worth 
$ioo.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew.  He  an¬ 
swered  that  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Stillman,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  the  other  fellows  in  control 
had  discovered  that  they  had  been  deceived 
when  the  property  was  bought.  They  did 
not  consider  it  worth  more  tlun  $45  a  share. 

“That  settled  it  in  my  mind.  I  appealed 
to  the  public  to  test  the  situation.  I  advised 
them  to  sell  Amalgamated  at  once  and  keep 
on  selling.  If  it  was  worth  $100,  the  men  in 
the  ‘  System,’  having  billions  of  dollars  behind 
them,  would  buy  it.  If  it  was  worth  only 
(45  a  share,  then  the  price  must  fall  to  that 
point  in  the  end.  It  was. simply  a  question 
whether  the  public  could  unload  on  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  crowd  before  the  ‘System’  could  un¬ 
load  on  the  public.” 

“  Then  you  caught  the  leaders  of  Standard 
Oil  at  the  psychological  moment.” 

Mr.  Lawson’s  smile  was  beyond  words  to 
describe. 

“That  partly  explains  the  crash,”  he  said. 
“They  were  ready  to  unload  on  the  public, 
but  the  public  moved  too  quickly.  Publicity 
destroy^  the  one  great  weapon  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  men,  which  is  secrecy.  I  had  been 
tricked  and  deceived  and  those  who  were 
responsible  had  used  my  name  to  deceive 
and  trick  the  public.  I  got  out  into  the  open 
and  laid  the  plot  bare.  I  had  been  worldng 
up  to  that  point  for  many  years,  alwa}^  wait¬ 
ing,  waiting,  waiting  for  the  day  when  I  could 
'  begin  a  work  of  reformation  in  behalf  of  80,- 
000,000  of  people. 

“I  know  my  game.  I  have  stood  here  in 
Boston  for  thirty-six  years  studying  man  and 
his  ways.  I  have  no  false  conceptions  of  my 


own  strength.  I  know,  and  I  have  known  all 
along,  that  to  win  against  a  system  backed 
by  billions  of  dollars  working  in  the  dark  and 
controlling  largely  the  law-making  powers  of 
the  nation,  I  must  have  the  people  with  me. 
My  articles  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  were 
simply  in  preparation  of  the  public  mind  for 
the  practical  demonstration  which  I  have 
made  this  week  that  the  whispering  manip¬ 
ulators  of  Wall  Street  vdll  not  buy  at  $68  a 
share  stock  which  they  were  selling  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  $100  a  share. 

“  The  Standard  Oil  interests  came  into  my 
world  simply  because  they  entered  Boston  to 
control  gas  affairs.  They  wanted  to  run  their 
automobile  down  a  particular  road,  but  they 
found  a  fellow  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  They  did  not  dare  to  run  over  that  fel¬ 
low,  as  little  as  he  was,  because  he  warned 
them  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite  that  would  blow  the  machine  up  if  it 
passed  over  him.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  really  big 
and  brainy  man.  He  saw  and  understood 
the  situation.  He  offered  to  take  me  inside 
of  his  secret  lines. 

HIS  INDEPENDENCE 

•  “It  is  said  by  my  enemies,  and  they  are 
many — and  some  of  them  are  crackajacks,  I 
admit — that  I  am  a  squealer,  that  I  have 
peached  on  my  pals.  That  is  absolutely  un¬ 
true.  From  my  boyhood  up  I  have  always 
insisted  on  being  free  and  independent.  I 
have  punched  a  head  when  I  thought  it  needed 
puncUng,  without  asking  whose  it  was  or 
what  the  consequences  would  be.  But  I  have 
never  consciously  told  a  lie  or  violated  a 
confidence.  The  newspaper  files  will  show 
that  when  I  made  my  deal  with  the  Standard 
Oil  people  I  publicly  announced  that  I  had 
entered  into  a  secret  agreement  with  them. 
That  brought  a  hurried  call  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  wanted  to  know  what  I  meant.  I  told 
him,  as  I  had  told  him  before,  that  I  had  to 
work  in  my  own  way,  that  my  methods  were 
open  and  above  board,  and  that  I  could  not 
work  successfully  unless  I  was  free  to  do 
things  as  I  thought  they  should  be  done. 

“  That  was  my  arrangement  with  Standard 
Oil.  They  had  a  great  chest,  and  the  whole 
method  of  the  ‘System’  was  to  prevent  any¬ 
one  from  getting  a  peep  at  that  chest  save  as 
one  of  them  and  on  their  own  terms.  I  re- 


CootintMd  on  page  6$  of  the  AdvertiMing  Section  of  this  issue. 
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fused  to  be  bound  by  their  code.  I  told  Mr. 
Rogers  again  and  again  that  everything  1 
learned  as  the  market  manager  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  interests  I  felt  free  to  use  publicly  at 
any  time.  Mr.  Rogers  again  and  again  as¬ 
sured  me  that  this  was  fully  understood. 

THE  REMEDY 

“All  through  that  time  I  had,  deep  down 
in  my. heart,  the  plan  which  1  am  carrying 
out  now.  Each  day  brought  me  nearer  to  the 
day  when  I  would  expose  the  whole  system 
of  fraud  to  the  public.  'Having  that  idea  al¬ 
ways  present  with  me,  I  was  careful  to  avoid 
de^  or  partnerships  which  involved  any  loss 
of  independence  to  act  when  the  day  for  action 
came.  I  have  been  worth  as  much  as  $28,- 
000,000,  and  I  have  lost  as  much  as  $14,000,- 
000.  But  never  have  I  altered  my  purpose 
to  awaken  the  public  to  a  realization  of  the 
great  crimes  committed  against  them  in  the 
name  of  finance. 

“  If  the  people  will  stand  by  me,  and  I  have 


always  been  open  and  honest  with  them, 
America  will  witness  a  great  transformation. 
With  an  honest  and  courageous  President  in 
the  White  House  we  shall  see  whether  the 
‘System’  will  be  able  to  use  the  fiduciary 
institutions  of  the  country  for  piratical  pur¬ 
poses.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  Amalgamated 
and  other  pool  stocks  is  only  a  bubble  on  the 
surface.  The  final  revelation,  and  the  final 
solution,  are  yet  to  come  into  sight.” 

Just  then  the  telephone  bell  rang  and  Mr. 
Lawson  put  the  receiver  to  his  ear  and 
laughed  as  he  listened.  “  No,”  he  answered 
softly,  through  the  instrument,  “I  am  not 
locked  up  with  Mr.  Rogers,  but  with  a  man 
who  has  more  pwwer.” 

Then  he  turned  to  me,  rocking  back  strong¬ 
ly  on  his  heels  and  clasping  his  hands  behind 
his  square  head. 

“I  meant  that,”  he  said;  “there  is  more 
power  in  the  pen  of  one  honest  writer  in  the 
service  of  an  honest,  fearless  newspaper  than 
in  all  the  wealth  and  cunning  of  the  ‘Sys¬ 
tem.’” 


Frenzied  Finance— The  Story  of  Amaltfamated 

,  By  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston 

PART  II 

This  story  is  being  written  bj  the  author  in  the  leisure  intervals  of  a  very  busy  >  life.  In 
order  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  following  chapters,  which  form  the  beginning  of 
the  second  part  of  the  main  storr,  the  preceding  section,  produced  two  weeks  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stock  disturbance  that  it  portrays,  was  placed  in  the  body  of  the  nuigazine. 
Then,  Mr.  Lawson’s  intention  was  to  benn  at  once  to  tell  of  the  inception  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Company,  but  subsequently  he  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  start  the  second  halt  of 
his  story  with  an  exposition  of  the  financial  structure  of  the  country,  so  that  readers  unversed 
in  the  terms  and  institutions  of  the  stock-market  would  be  quipped  with  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  finance  and  the  various  organisms  and  their  functions 
through  which  business  is  conducted.  This  has  run  over  the  pages  at  his  disposal,  so  the 
description  of  the  Copper  situation  in  1896  which  follows  in  his  manuscript  cannot  be  printed 
in  this  number. — The  Editor. 


Though  this  is  the  twentieth  century 
and  enlightenment  is  supposed  to  prevail 
throughout  this  broad  land  of  ours,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people  still  regard  the  world  of  finance 
as  the  world  of  magic.  Within  the  fairy 
realm  of  finance  the  laws  of  nature  appar¬ 
ently  are  suspended,  and,  over-night,  wonders 
are  wwked.  The  ordinary  mmTal,  wise  in  all 
other  walks  of  life,  sees  the  man  who  yesterday 
stood  beside  him  at  the  plough  or  at  the  bench 


emerging  from  the  mysterious  portals  bearing 
the  fruits  of  the  endeavors  of  a  hundred  ex’  a 
thousand  lives,  made  all  in  a  moment  out  of 
nothing.  There  is  no  denjing  such  magic, 
nor  that  the  magicians  who  perform  these 
miracles  are  entiUed  to  veneration.  So  the 
ordinary  mortal  feels  that  he  has  no  license  to 
enter  the  world  of  finance  save  on  his  knees, 
hat  in  hand,  bearing  tribute  to  the  divinities 
enthroned  within  tlfis  enchanted  territor\’. 
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It  is  my  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  do  •  way 
with  this  extraordinary  deception  and  to  show 
it  up  as  one  of  the  artifices  with  which  trick¬ 
sters,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have 
imposed  upon  the  people.  There  should  be 
nothing  in  finance  that  any  man  or  woman  of 
ordinary  inteUigence  and  experience  cannot 
understand,  and  I  purpose,  before  going  any 
further,  to  explain  the  machinery  of  the  “  Sys¬ 
tem  ”  so  that  every  one  will  exactly  understand 
it  from  headlight  to  rear-end  lantern.  Many 
intelligent  people  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  a 
certificate  of  stock  or  a  bond  really  is,  and 
the  words  “money,”  “stock  exchange,”  and 
‘finance”  are  mere  terms  which  they  glibly 
use  without  knowledge  of  their  meaning. 

In  the  chapters  that  have  gone  before,  I 
have  familiarized  my  readers  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  practices  of  frenzied  finance  and  its 
votaries,  so  that  their  minds  could  properly 
grasp  the  crimes  of  Amalgamated  and  other 
contemporaneous  swindles,  when  I  came  to  the 
telling  of  them  in  the  course  of  my  story.  If 
[  had,  as  so  many  of  my  critics  urged,  plunged 
it  once  into  a  narrative  of  the  “System’s” 
most  flagrant  misdeeds,  my  readers  would 
have  had  no  conception  of  their  Satanic  vi- 
dousness.  It  was  only  by  conducting  them 
through  the  briery  wa)rs  of  the  past  that  they 
could  be  educated  to  a  realization  of  how  sys¬ 
tematically  they  had  been  plundered  during 
ill  these  late  years;  and  I  can  only  insure 
them  against  the  further  jugglery  of  the  free¬ 
booters  of  finance  by  getting  clearly  into  their 
heads  the  various  fly-wheels,  cogs,  cranks, 
ind  levers  which  go  to  make  up  the  vast  finan- 
dal  engine  whose  hopper  is  every  bank  in  the 
country,  and  whose  vent  is  Wall  Street. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  the  grocery 
or  the  dry  goods  business.  Standard  articles 
of  well-known  form  are  sold  by  weight  or 
measure  over  the  counters  for  fair  prices.  The 
patrons  of  such  businesses  insist  on  knowing 
what  they  are  buying — what  they  are  to  get 
in  exchange  for  the  money  which  is  the  fruit 
of  their  labor,  and  then,  after  they  have  been 
told,  and  they  trade,  they  require  that  the 
goods  be  as  described  or  they  will  know  why 
not.  The  average  American  would  consider 
it  a  huge  joke  should  his  grocer  undertake 
to  induce  him  to  buy  one  hundred  times 
more  sugar  than  he  could  use,  on  the  ground 
that  he  might  find  in  the  sugar  bags  w’hen  he 
reached  home  gold  and  diamonds.  But 
would  he  not  wrathfully  seek  the  police  if, 
after  opening  his  sugar  bag,  for  which  he  had 
paid  $1.00,  he  found  it  contained  only  50 


cents’  worth  of  sugar  ?  He  would  tell 
you  if  you  met  him  at  this  stage,  “You 
can  bet  that  chap  on  the  corner  cannot  get 
away  with  any  such  trick  as  that — not  in 
America.  He  might  in  Zanzibar  or  in  the 
province  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  but  I  will 
show  him  he  cannot  rob  Americans  in  this, 
the  twentieth  century.”  The  grocer  would  be 
hustled  to  jail  without  a  “by  your  leave,” 
and  thenceforward  his  name  would  be  a  by¬ 
word  among  all  honest  tradesmen. 

And  so  it  goes  in  every  business  but  finance 
— the  most  important  of  all,  the  business  into 
which  is  merged  all  other  businesses,  the 
business  of  taking  and  preserving  the  results 
of  all  other  businesses,  of  all  other  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Over  our  land  to-day  are  big  able 
Americans,  long-headed  and  experienced, 
adept  at  a  jack-knife  swap  or  a  horse  trade — 
industrious  farmers,  hard-handed  miners, 
shrewd  manufacturers,  each  in  his  own  line 
a  good  business  man,  yet  these  sturdy  traders, 
whom  the  “gold  brick”  artist  or  the  “green 
goods”  practitioner  would  never  dream  of 
tackling,  come  weekly  into  Wall  Street,  01 
into  its  branch  shops  which  exist  in  every 
community  on  the  continent,  and  are  done 
out  of  their  savings  like  the  veriest  “come- 
ons.”  Humbly  they  take,  in  return  for  the 
gold  earned  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  a 
piece  of  paper  of  a  given  value  which  they 
return  later  and  exchange  for  half  the  amount 
the  paper  had  cost  them  originally.  In  the 
space  between  purchase  and  sale  fifty  per 
cent,  of  their  investment  has  disappeared — 
has  been  filched  away,  but  yet  they  have  no 
resentment.  They  evince  none  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  man  whose  pxxrket  has  been 
picked  or  whose  till  has  been  robbed.  On 
the  contrary,  their  sentiment  is  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  banker,  the  broker,  the  financier 
through  whose  agency  their  money  has  been 
lost. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  prosperous  tanner 
who  goes  to  his  banker  with  $100,000,  the  fruit 
of  ten  years’  si  jccss,  and  exchanges  this  sum 
for  1,000  shares  of  Steel  Preferr^.  Now,  if 
he  were  to  examine  this  security  with  half  the 
thought  or  investigation,  he  gives  a  $500  car¬ 
load  of  bark,  he  would  learn  that  there  was 
not  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  real  value  behind 
it.  In  six  months  the  eminent  tanner  is  again 
at  the  banker’s  offering  for  sale  his  thousand 
shares  of  steel.  In  the  mean  time  it  has  de¬ 
clined  in  value  and  he  has  to  part  with  it  for 
$50,000.  But  he  does  not  complain;  indeed, 
he  bows  his  way  out  of  the  palatial  office  of 
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the  great  man  and  is  full  of  sincere  thanks 
when  the  banker  promises  to  let  him  know 
the  next  good  thing  on  the  market.  Suppose 
our  tanner  had  purchased  ten  cars  of  tan 
bark  and  found  that  each  car-load  was  short 
ten  per  cent.  Would  he  not  at  once  go  to  his 
attorney  and  exclaim  emphaticaUy  that  he 
would  sp>end  thousands  rather  than  let  the 
scoundrel  who  had  tricked  him  get  away  with 
his  swag  ? 

Suppose  our  grocer  waxing  rich  invests  his 
funds  in  the  Sugar  Trust.  He  thinks  he 
knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  sugar. 
The  business  of  the  Trust  is  to  make  the 
sweet  commodity  and  sell  it  to  the  people. 
No  mystery  or  magic,  surely,  about  this  sim¬ 
ple  pursuit.  Yet  when  our  grocer  invests  his 
savings,  the  sugar  stock  is  many  dollars  more 
valuable  than  when,  scared  into  selling  by 
fluctuations  which  he  cannot  see  any  reason 
for,  he  tries  to  get  back  his  investment.  So 
many  times  have  investors  been  milked  of 
their  savings  by  this  one  trust  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  that  in  the  coffers  of  its  creators 
and  jugglers  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
money  that  once  belonged  to  the  people  and 
for  which  they  received  absolutely  nothing  in 
return. 

Both  the  tanner  and  the  grocer  must  know, 
when  they  look  up  and  down  Wall  Street  at 
the  great  ofl5cc  buildings  which  tower  into  the 
sky  on  either  side  of  the  street,  that  these  are 
huge  hives  of  expensive  bees  who,  from  New 
Year’s  to  New  Year’s,  do  not  produce  a  dol¬ 
lar.  They  should  realize  that  the  hundreds 
of  millions  spent  each  year  for  the  e.xpense  of 
running  the  “S}'stem’s”  game,  and  the  mill¬ 
ions  which  the  game-makers  flaunt  in  their 
faces,  must  have  been  derived  from  such  as 
they — the  men  who  produced. 

It  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  age  that  mill¬ 
ions  of  people  throughout  this  great  country  of 
ours  come  of  their  own  free  will  to  the  shearing 
pens  of  the  “  System  ”  each  year,  voluntarily 
chloroform  themselves,  so  that  the  “  System  ” 
may  go  through  their  pockets,  and  then  depart 
peacefully  home  to  dig  and  delve  for  more 
money  that  they  may  have  the  debasing  opera¬ 
tion  repeated  on  them  twelve  months  later. 

You  may  ask  if  I  desire  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  great  financial  institutions  and  trusts 
of  this  country,  which  have  their  head  centre 
in  Wall  Street,  are  all  concerned  in  a  conspir¬ 
acy  to  rob  the  people  of  their  savings.  You 
think,  doubtless,  tbat  so  sweeping  a  statement 
goes  beyond  the  truth.  I  desire  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  right  here  in  declaring  that  all  such  finan¬ 


cial  institutions  which  in  any  way  are  engaged 
in  taking  from  the  people  the  money  that  is 
their  surplus  earnings  or  their  capital,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  safeguarding  it,  or  put¬ 
ting  it  in  use  for  them,  or  exchanging  it  for 
stocks,  bonds,  policies,  or  other  paper  e^i- 
dences  of  worth,  are  a  part  of  the  machinerj* 
for  the  plundering  of  the  people. 

This  is  a  terrible  charge,  I  am  well  aware, 
but  it  is  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  made  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  gravity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  men  who  handle  and  control  the  different 
institutions  I  mentioned  have  guiltj'  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  bearing  of  their  actions.  Many  of 
them  are  of  the  purest  minds  and  most  honest 
intentions,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  partici¬ 
pating  voluntarily  in  a  conspiracy  to  wrong 
any  one.  They  do  not  know,  however,  that 
the  relation  between  their  own  minor  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  general  financial  structure  con¬ 
stitutes  theformer  an  agency  for  the  “  System,” 
which  controls  and  has  organized  the  general 
finandal  structure  into  an  instrument  for  con¬ 
verting  the  money  of  the  public  to  its  own  pur¬ 
poses.  In  fact,  the  “System”  has  cunning¬ 
ly  possessed  itself  of  the  financial  mechanism 
of  the  country  and  is  running  it,  not  for  the 
object  for  which  the  machine  was  dedsed, 
but  for  the  benefit  and  personal  profit  of  its 
votaries,  and  so  the  vast  correlated  organiza¬ 
tion  of  banks,  trust  companies,  and  insurance 
corporations  which  were  brought  into  being 
for  the  safe  handling  of  the  people’s  savings 
has  become  an  agency  for  transferring  these 
sadngs  to  the  control  of  unscrupulous  manip¬ 
ulators,  who  take  liberal  toll  of  every  dollar 
that  passes  through  their  hands. 

The  duty  of  the  American  people  is  to  un¬ 
loosen  the  thraldom  of  the  “  System  ”  on  our 
financial  mechanism;  to  pluck  out  of  their 
high  places  the  dishonest  usurpers  who  have 
degraded  the  purposes  of  our  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  restore  those  institutions  to 
their  legitimate  functions.  When  the  people 
are  fully  awakened  to  the  condition  I  de¬ 
scribe,  surely  they  will  arise  in  their  wrath  and 
sweep  the  money-changers  from  the  temple. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  “system”  and  THE  LOUISl.W'A 
LOTTERY  COMP.\RED 

Years  ago  one  of  the  greatest  edls  in  this 
countiy-  was  the  Louisiana  Lolterj’.  Through 
that  lottery  millions  and  millions  annually 
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were  taken  from  the  p)eople  and  transferred 
to  a  few  unprincipled  schemers,  who  soon 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  enormous 
fortunes.  Wise  men  called  for  the  abatement 
of  this  awful  drain  on  the  savings  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  the  law-abiding.  God-fearing  people 
of  the  country  met  their  plaints  with  “WTjy 
should  we  be  bothered  about  this  matter? 

If  foob  and  knaves  elect  to  gamble  in  such 
palpably  fraudulent  ways,  let  them  gamble, 
and  their  losses  are  no  affair  of  ours.  It  b 
none  of  our  business.”  But  presently  these 
honest  people  had  it  pounded  into  their  well- 
meaning  heads  that  die  principal  instrument 
by  which  the  swindle  was  conducted  was  their 
own  mail  service,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  their  government;  that,  in  fact, 
in  each  and  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
cross-road  in  all  our  virtuous  land.  Govern¬ 
ment  officiab  were  acting  as  distributing 
agents  for  this  huge  corrupter  and  robber. 

Then  the  people  rose  in  their  irresistible 
might,  and  between  the  rising  of  one  day’s 
sun  and  its  setting  this  powerful  machine 
went  as  goes  the  gum-drop  on  the  red-hot 
stove  cover  at  a  pop-corn  soirfe.  It  melted, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  faint  odor  and  a  thin 
stain,  both  of  which  disappeared  in  the  next 
morning’s  scrubbing,  and  the  Louisiana  Lot¬ 
tery  was  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Yet 
during  its  reign  its  insolent  votaries  could 
prove  to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  all 
intelligent,  patriotic  men  that  it  was  useless 
for  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  attempt  the 
lottery’s  destruction,  because  they  would  be 
met  with  the  accumulated  resistance  of  the 
reckless  spending  of  the  vast  amounts  of  dirty 
dollars  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  people. 
The  argument  of  these  comparatively  petty 
thieves  was,  “  No  men  nor  sets  of  men  can  hope 
to  ‘stack  up’  against  us,  for  their  money  comes 
hard,  cents  and  dollars  at  a  time;  they  are 
obliged  to  earn  it,  while  we  get  ours  in  chunks 
by  simply  taking  it.  We  can  buy  lawyers  and 
can  hire  bw-makers,  and  we  can  lease  Gov¬ 
ernment  officiab,  and  we  can  outbid  any 
honest  men,  who  are  the  only  ones  who  object 
to  our  game.  In  the  market  for  legblative 
or  business  talent  you  cannot  touch  us.”  Yet 
the  people  had  but  to  sneeze,  and  this  foul 
parasite  was  detached  from  their  free  and 
honest  structure  and  was  wafted  away  with 
the  dead  leaves  and  the  dust  to  everlasting 
nowhere. 

In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  only  took  from  the  people  a  paltry 
ten  or  twenty  million  dollars  a  year,  while 
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to-day  there  are  single  groups  of  banks,  trust 
companies,  corporations,  and  trusts  which 
take  from  the  people  by  might,  by  trick,  and 
by  theft,  hundreds  of  millions  eadi  year,  and 
there  are  scores  of  such  groups.  The  Sugar 
Trust  has  been  the  instrument  of  gathering, 
in  one  year,  a  hundred  millions  of  the  people’s 
savings,  and  the  Steel  Trust,  alone,  has  robbed 
the  people  of  over  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  a  single  twelve  months. 

To-day  the  “  System  ”  and  its  methods  are 
as  clearly  and  as  sharply  defined  in  the  tangi¬ 
bility  of  their  relation  to  the  people  as  was  ever 
the  Louisiana  Lottery.  On  certain  days  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  sold  its  tickets,  which  the 
people  bought  with  their  savings.  On  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  the  drawing  took  place,  at  which  all 
those  who  had  parted  with  their  dollars  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  them  back  together  with  im¬ 
mense  profits,  and  upon  that  ^y  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  spread  broadcast  among  the  many 
and  unhealthy  joy  among  the  few.  So  with 
the  “  System.”  On  certain  days  the  public  is 
sold  their  stock,  bond,  and  insurance  policy 
tickets.  Upon  other  da}rs  they  look  for  their 
savings  and  profits.  On  the  contrary,  they 
learn  that  these  have  decreased  in  value  or 
have  been  wiped  out.  My  critics  will  say  that 
such  a  comparison  cannot  hold,  for  in  the  lot¬ 
tery  nothing  was  dealt  in  but  gambling  tickets, 
whereas  the  stock  or  bond  ticket  represents 
an  ownership  in  the  material  things  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  fallacy  the  “System” 
spends  millions  every  year  to  foster  and  dis¬ 
seminate.  Between  the  two  the  difference  is 
in  favor  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  for  both  are 
gambles  and  the  lottery  game  was  square. 
Those  who  ran  it  had  for  their  trouble  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  profits,  an  enormous  per¬ 
centage,  it  is  true,  but  the  general  fund  was 
never  encroached  upon  by  the  controllers. 
Who  is  to  say  what  percentage  the  votaries  of 
the  “System”  take  in  their  game?  It  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  their  rictims  have  to 
lose.  The  public  have  been  persuaded,  too, 
that  in  purchasing  stocks  they  do  not  gamble, 
but  only  invest,  or,  at  the  worst,  speculate,  so 
they  are  deceived  as  well  as  plundered.  A 
few  millions  each  year  satisfied  the  lottery 
owners;  the  votaries  of  the  “System,”  among 
whom  the  “swag”  must  be  divided,  demand 
millions  upon  millions  each.  The  tickets  of 
the  lottery  had  a  definite  value  at  all  times 
until  the  drawing  took  place.  The  storks 
and  bonds  of  the  “System”  have  no  rigid  or 
unalterable  value  when  issued  or  at  any  other 
time,  and  do  not  represent  a  fixed  ownership 
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in  all  the  savings  of  the  people  which  have 
been  paid  for  them. 

Morally,  legally,  or  ethically,  the  Louisiana 
Lottery,  with  all  its  attendant  curses,  was  a 
far  better  institution  for  the  people  to  bump 
up  against  every  month  than  is  the  “Sys¬ 
tem”  against  which  the  whole  people  are  now 
directly  or  indirectly  dealing  every  working 
day  of  the  year.  Startling  this  statement 
may  be,  but  not  more  startling  than  the  facts. 
The  records  of  the  lottery  company  will 
show  how  many  dollars  it  took  in  from  tho 
public;  how  many  were  returned  in  prizes 
and  expenses;  and  how  many  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  owners.  The  records  erf  the 
banks,  corporations,  trusts,  and  stock  ex¬ 
changes  will  exhibit  how  many  dollars  were 
paid  into  the  “System”  by  the  people;  how 
much  they  received  back  in  return  therefor; 
how  much  the  expense  of  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  was;  and  how  much  profit  went  to  the 
votaries  of  the  “  System.”  Compare  the  two 
and  you  will  find  that  there  is  annually  taken 
by  the  “System”  from  the  people  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  than  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
ever  obtained  in  the  same  period. 

This  being  the  fact,  for  how  long  will  the 
people  allow  such  a  monstrous  wrong  to  be 
done?  How  Idng  will  they  suffer  a  few  men 
to  siphon  automatically  the  money  of  the 
many  into  their  own  pockets? 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  simple  mathematics 
to^  ascertain  the  day,  and  that  only  a  few 
years  away,  when  ten  men  will  be  as  absolutely 
and  completely  the  legal  owners  of  the  entire 
United  States  and  all  there  is  of  value  in  it,  as 
John  D.  Rockefeller  is  the  absolute  legal  own¬ 
er  of  the  large  section  of  it  of  which  he  is  to¬ 
day  possessed. 

WHEN  THAT  DAY  IS  HERE,  THE 
PEOPLE  WILL  LEGALLY  BE  THE 
SLAVES  OF  THESE  TEN  MEN. 

If  this  is  so — and  it  is  as  surely  so  as  it 
it  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  guarantees  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  is  a  part  of  it  perpetual  freedom 
— it  is  so  because  the  legal  interest  alone  to 
which  the  ten  men  will  be  entitled  and  which 
they  must  receive  (or  our  entire  structure  will 
fall)  will  of  itself  bring  to  their  coffers  all  the 
wealth  in  existence  within  a  given  time.  If 
this  is  so,  then  why  have  the  American  people 
allowed  themselves  to  reach  this  condition? 
Why  are  they  to-day  not  only  resting  peace¬ 
fully  under  this  worse  than  death-bringing 
yoke,  but  assisting  in  the  further  riveting  of 
this  badge  of  dishonor  and  degradation  ? 


The  reason  is  simple:  They  have  been 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  “  System  ”  and  its  cun¬ 
ning  votaries  until  they  have  but  a  dull  appre¬ 
ciation  not  only  of  existing  conditions  but  of 
their  coming  consequences.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  a  people  as  intelligent  as  the 
American  people,  and  as  alert  to  that  indi- 
\idual  and  national  honor  which  they  have 
bought  with  so  much  of  their  blood  and  their 
peace  of  body  and  mind,  can  be  so  deceived 
and  juggled  with.  When  one  looks  about, 
however,  and  notes  happenings  of  which  one 
personally  knows,  and  the  degradation  and 
dishonor  to  which  public  opinion  is  seemingly 
indifferent,  nothing  is  incredible. 

One  sees  a  certain  man  op>enly  display¬ 
ing  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  siun 
which  represents  the  life  earnings  of  150,000 
of  our  population,  and  knows  that  this  man 
has  secured  this  incredible  amount  during 
forty  years  of  his  life.  One  sees  the  second 
highest  and  most  honorable  office  in  the  nation, 
a  United  States  Senatorship,  openly  bought 
for  a  few  stolen  dollars  by  a  man  who  up  to 
the  ver}’  day  of  its  purchase  was  a  watch 
repairer  in  a  small  country  town,  and  who  had 
never  done  a  single  meritorious  deed  or  been 
possessed  of  worldly  goods  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000.  One  sees  a  wily  adventuress  secure 
from  the  banks,  which  exist  only  to  safeguard 
the  people’s  deposited  savings,  hundr^s  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  her  bare  story  that  she 
was  the  possessor  of  some  mysterious  docu¬ 
ments.  One  sees  a  $3-a-week  office  boy  of  one 
of  the  “System’s”  votaries  able  to  borrow  for 
the  “System,”  on  his  bare  note,  four  millions 
of  doU^s  from  a  New  York  institution  which 
only  exists  to  safeguard  the  people’s  savings — 
although  the  law  says  that  such  institutions 
shall  not  loan  to  any  man  on  any  kind  of  col¬ 
lateral,  even  Government  bonds,  one-tenth 
that  sum.  One  sees  two  men,  drunk  with 
their  success,  gouging  and  tearing  at  each 
other’s  hearts  in  Wall  Street,  and  sees  their 
.gouging  and  tearing  bring  about  a  panic 
which  takes  from  the  people  in  an  hour  over 
a  billion  dollars  and  (Mves  scores  to  suicide, 
murder,  and  defalcation — the  two  men  con¬ 
tinuing  meanwhile  as  ornamental  pillars  of 
society  instead  of  wearing  prison  stripes. 
One  sees  a  great  railroad  corporation,  in 
which  are  millions  of  the  trust  funds  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  charitable  institutions, 
caught  “  short  ”  (having  sold  something  it 
did  not  own)  in  the  stock-gambling  game 
and  held  up  to  the  tune  of  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  by  a  reckless  stock  gambler,  who  says 
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“  If  you  don’t  settle  to-night  it  will  be 
twenty  millions  to-morrow”;  and  the  toll  is 
paid,  while  the  great  banker  who  conducts  the 
release  of  the  hold-up  charges  the  further 
tribute  of  twelve  million  dollars  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  And  then  one  sees  this  twenty-two 
millions  of  “commission”  tacked  on  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  great  railroad  which  is 
subsequently  capitalized  into  a  “bond”  and 
sold  to  great  life-insurance  companies  as  a 
first-class  investment  for  their  trust  funds. 

When  one  sees  these  things  and  a  hundred 
other  as  rankly  fraudulent,  one  should  not 
wonder  at  anything  American  connected  with 
dollars. 

Such  things  occur  because  the  “System” 
has  so  far  b^n  able  to  keep  the  public  in 
ignorance  of  its  doings.  On  the  surface  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  that  a  set  of  vampires 
have  captured  the  high  places  of  finance  and 
are  sucking  away  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
Our  banks  and  trust  companies  all  present 
a  fair  exterior  and  apparently  are  the  same 
safe  and  honorable  institutions  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  canker  fastened  on  them.  Only  its 
votaries  know  what  the  “System”  is,  and 
their  way  is  the  way  of  silence  and  darkness. 
A  tie,  stronger  and  more  effective  than  the 
oath  of  the  Mafia,  binds  them  to  its  service, 
and  woe  be  to  him  who  dares  divulge  its 
methods.  He  who  is  bold  enough  to  enter 
upon  a  recital  of  these  secrets  must  be  strong 
indeed  to  withstand  the  bribes  to  silence 
which  would  be  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
“System”  can  well  afford  to  pay  any  price 
rather  than  be  brought  face  to  face  with  its 
past,  with  an  enraged  people  for  referee. 
And  even  if  the  being  be  found  who  will  ven¬ 
ture  an  ex|>os6  of  the  conspiracy,  he  will  find 
it  strangely  difficult  to  get  his  story  past  the 
traps  and  pitfalls  which  will  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  people  for  whose  enlighten¬ 
ment  it  is  intend^. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RNANCE 

A 

Finance  is  easy  enough  to  comprehend  if  it 
be  explained,  but  so  long  as  the  explanation 
is  deadly  to  the  interests  of  the  men  who  con¬ 
trol  it,  one  can  be  sure  none  will  be  offered. 
There  is  no  term  more  common  to-day  than 
“trusts,”  and  we  are  surrounded  by  “trusts,” 
institutions  whose  workings  during  the  past 
twenty  years  have  awakened  intense  public 


curiosity  to  know  what  a  “trust”  is.  Yet 
there  is  not  extant  a  definition  of  a  “trust” 
which  conveys  any  real  idea  of  what  a 
“  trust  ”  is.  So  vague  is  the  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  “  trust’s  ”  functions  and  pur¬ 
poses  that  the  most  intelligent  and  honest 
statesmen  struggle  and  hopelessly  flounder 
when  they  attempt  to  define  them,  and  we 
have  at  the  present  time  the  able  chief  of 
our  nation  talking  of  regulating  them  by 
law,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  “trust” 
is,  top,  sides,  bottom,  outsides,  and  insides, 
an  absolutely  illegal  institution,  created  out¬ 
side  the  law,  existing  outside  the  law,  and 
having  for  its  purpose  the  performance  of 
those  things  and  only  those  things  which 
the  law  says  cannot  be  performed  legally. 
Imagine  our  law’-makers  gravely  meeting  to 
make  laws  for  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  pickpocket  or  burglar  or  counterfeiting 
industry,  or  endeavoring  to  prescribe  legally 
the  times,  places,  and  amounts  of  national 
bank  defalcations,  or  the  kind  of  ink,  paper, 
and  p>ens  which  must  be  used  by  forgers  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  profession — imagine  it! 

In  entering  upon  an  explanation  of  the 
workings  of  the  “System,”  it  is  necessary  to 
set  forth  plainly  the  fundamentals  of  finance, 
the  few  rides  and  inventions  by  and  through 
which  humanity  regulates  its  earthly  affairs. 
In  the  beginning,  of  course,  might  was  right 
and  men  suppli^  their  wants  by  force,  trick¬ 
ery,  or  cunning.  In  time  the  ^sadvantages 
of  this  became  obvious,  for  while  the  stronger 
could  overcome  the  weaker  and  satisfy  de¬ 
sire,  a  combination  of  the  weaker  units  acting 
together  could  always  wrest  the  prize  from  the 
individual.  So,  to  equalize  things,  the  people 
got  together  and  made  laws  for  themselves, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  their  lives,  and  their  relations  with  one 
another.  This  was  invention  No.  i:  Law. 
Presently  it  developed  that  the  physical  barter 
of  the  commodities  of  labor  was  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  of  exchange;  so  a  new  rule  was 
formulated  providing  an  interchangeable  to¬ 
ken  of  value.  This  was  invention  No.  2: 
Money.  The  rule  insisted  that  the  money  be 
of  a  fair  and  just  standard,  by  which  all  the 
people  should  receive  the  equivalent  of  their 
labor,  and  no  more.  As  conditions  became 
more  settled,  there  grew  up  a  realization  of  the 
value  of  a  man’s  life  to  those  dependent  on 
him,  and  of  the  fact  that  when  he  died  his 
wife  and  his  children  were  deprived  of  the  live¬ 
lihood  his  labor  won  for  them.  Then  a  new 
regulation  was  added  to  the  code,  providing 
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that  men  contributing  to  a  fund  during  their 
lifetime  should  be  entitled  at  death  to  leave  to 
their  heirs  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  contribution  to  the  fund,  less  the 
actual  expense  of  caring  therefor.  This  was 
Li}e  Insurance — invention  No.  3.  But  there 
were  other  calamities  less  distant  than  death 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  a  common  fund, 
also  based  on  the  contributions  of  individuals, 
to  aid  and  relieve  in  case  of  hre  and  kindred 
calamities,  was  organized.  lienee  invention 
No.  4;  Fire  Insuratue. 

And  thus  the  fabric  of  ci\'ilization  grew, 
each  addition  to  the  structure  being  made  to 
cover  a  want  which  experience  developed. 
As  time  went  on,  some  of  the  people  Ijegan  to 
accumulate  the  fruits  of  labor,  money,  in 
greater  quantity  than  was  requisite  for  their 
own  nee^,  but  which  their  less  thrifty  or  less 
fortunate  brethren  could  so  profitably  use  in 
their  own  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
its  use  a  fair  proportion  of  what  it  could 
be  made  to  earn.  Thereupon  provision  was 
made  for  a  common  place  of  safety  for  this 
surplus  money,  a  place  where  experts  in  the 
handling  and  putting  to  use  of  money  could 
employ  their  talents,  first,  safeguarding  it 
and,  then,  loaning  it  to  others.  And  the  law 
was  made  to  say  that  all  money  put  into  this 
common  place  should  be  so  guarded  as  to  be 
ready  for  its  owner  when  he  demanded  it; 
that  its  owner  should  receive  all  it  earned  less 
the  necessary  expense  of  holding  it,  and  that 
the  amount  it  earned  should  be  only  such  as 
those  who  borrowed  it  could  fairly  make  it 
earn.  This  was  invention  No.  5 :  The  Bank. 

As  the  years  followed  one  another,  “the 
bank”  became  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  people’s  institutions  and  grew  in  number 
and  variety.  There  came  to  be  many  different 
forms  of  banks.  For  instance,  national  banks, 
which,  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Government,  became  depositories  for  the  is¬ 
suance  of  the  Government’s  money  and  were 
privileged  to  lend  money  to  individuals  or 
corporations  with  or  without  collateral.  Funds 
confided  by  the  people  to  these  national  banks 
had  always  to  l)e  ready  for  their  owners.  A 
second  form  was  the  savings-bank,  which  grew 
out  of  the  requirements  of  small  depositors 
and  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  its  commu¬ 
nity.  The  sa\ings-bank  used  and  safeguarded 
money  confided  to  it  in  small  sums,  and  these 
amounts  could  only  be  withdrawn  by  their 
owners  in  person,  after  an  agreed  term  of 
notice.  The  savings-bank  was  allowed  to 
lend  only  on  real  estate  or  certain  other  se¬ 


curities,  the  character  of  which  was  rigidly 
regulated  by  the  law.  In  consequence,  it 
could  use  its  funds  for  long-time  loans  and 
mortgages,  so  it  earned  larger  rates  of  interest 
than  the  national  banks.  The  trust  company 
was  a  third  variation,  coming  somewhere 
between  the  national  and  the  savings-bank, 
and  was  regulated,  as  was  the  latter,  by 
the  laws  of  the  community  in  which  it  ex¬ 
isted.  The  trust  company,  too,  received  de¬ 
posits  from  the  people,  but  was  allowed  a 
broader  latitude  in  employing  them.  It  was 
also  authorized  to  engage  in  certain  other 
business — for  example,  to  act  as  manager  for 
a  deceased  person’s  estate  and  even  to  buy 
and  sell  .securities.  Because  of  the  extra 
hazardous  business  in  which  it  engaged  and 
from  which  the  other  two  institutions  were 
legally  debarred,  the  trust  company  earned 
and  paid  larger  rates  of  interest  to  its  de¬ 
positors,  and  the  men  who  handled  its  funds 
were  allowed  to  take  for  their  own  remunera¬ 
tion  profits  in  excess  of  those  derived  by  the 
custodians  of  national  and  savings-banks. 

Another  deficiency  in  the  business  structure 
growing  out  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  people  was  next  provided  for.  When  an 
enterprise  became  .so  large  as  to  necessitate 
several  owners  for  its  conduct,  the  prescribing 
and  defining  of  the  relation  of  these  owners  to 
each  other  and  to  the  common  property  be¬ 
came  a  task  of  increa.sing  difficulty.  So  the 
idea  arose  of  welding  the  enterprise  itself  into 
a  separate  entity  which  could  do  all  the  things 
the  individual  might,  and  yet  exist  apart  from 
the  individual  and  indejvendent  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  dealings  and  comings  and  goings.  His 
owmership  should  be  an  undivid^  interest  in 
the  whole,  represented  by  certificates  of  stock 
or  bonds,  which  could  pass  from  him  to  an¬ 
other  without  interfering  with  the  enterprise. 
This  was  invention  No.  6:  The  Corporation. 
The  law  then  provided  regulations  for  the 
creation  and  conduct  of  these  corporations 
which  compelled  them  to  keep  their  affairs  in 
such  shape  that  all  could  ascertain  of  what 
each  consisted. 

When  these  six  organizations  had  l)een  ini¬ 
tiated,  the  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  a  civilized  people  was  almost  com¬ 
plete.  But  still  one  other  want  developed: 
with  the  multiplying  of  the  corporation  tokens 
of  property,  it  became  necessary  that  there 
should  l)e  some  place  where  the  worth  of 
these  might  be  ascertained  either  by  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  or  loan  under  the  regulation  of 
experts.  So  there  was  created  a  common 
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market-place,  to  which  came  all  those  who 
had  corporation  tokens  of  property  to  sell, 
and  the  prices  these  brought  were  announced 
to  the  world  and  became  the  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  institution  they  represented. 
Rules  [for  the  regulation  of  the  business  of 
the  market-place  were  gradually  formulated, 
and  invention  No.  7 — the  Stock  Exchange — 
came  into  existence. 

With  this  addition,  the  people’s  organism 
for  safeguarding  and  economically  handling 
the  funds  of  their  labors  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all  concerned  and  without  interfering 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individuals 
was  fully  equipped.  Each  separate  institu¬ 
tion  had  grown  out  of  an  actual  necessity  and 
had  its  own  legal  organic  function,  fully 
understood  and  defined.  And  there  was  no 
branch  of  human  industry  which  could  not 
be’  safeguarded,  handled,  and  perpetuated 
through  this  organism,  nor  could  evil  come 
from  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these  seven 
components.  The  robber,  the  thief,  and  the 
pirate  against  whom  they  had  been  erected 
could  not  seize  any  of  them  or  the  {)eople’s 
savings  which  they  were  created  to  safeguard, 
because  the  constitution  of  each  provided  ad¬ 
equate  penalties  for  such  a  seizure.  As  long 
as  the  members  of  the  organism  performed 
their  ordained  functions  the  fabric  of  the 
people’s  fortunes  was  safe  from  plunder 


CHAPTER  IV 

rHE  HAGIC  “JIUMY” 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  class  which  is 
now  the  “  System  ” — of  which  the  mighty 
robber  of  barbaric  days  was  the  prototype — 
began  to  cast  envious  eyes  at  the  accumulated 
earnings  of  a  prosperous  people  locked  up  and 
safeguarded  against  depredation,  while  the 
owners  (the  public)  rested  easy  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  had  fully  protected  themselves 
against  the  spoilsman.  The  “System”  rea¬ 
soned  :  “  If  only  a  way  could  be  devised  to  win 
control  of  the  seven  institutions  so  that  all  the 
benefits  the  people  intend  for  themselves  may 
revert  to  me  and  yet  I  be  exempt  from  the 
punishment  provided  for  those  who  attempt 
unfairly  and  dishonestly  to  secure  such  benefits, 
I  can  get  a  much  easier  and  surer  possession 
of  the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  people  than 
I  was  wont  to  when  I  took  them  by  might.” 

A  need  defined  is  half  relieved.  Outside 
the  treasure-house  was  the  robber  enviously 


surveying  its  strong  walls  and  iron  doors,  its 
locks  and  bolts,  specially  designed  to  defy  the 
felonious  intentions  of  such  as  he.  How, 
safely,  to  win  his  way  in  and  possess  himself 
of  the  piled-up  gold  was  his  problem.  And  as 
he  waited  and  watched,  a  lawyer,  at  his  solici¬ 
tation,  invented  for  him  a  magic  “jimmy” 
— an  instrument  with  which  he  could  not  only 
break  through  the  outside  door,  but  as  easily 
force  his  way  past  the  complex  locks  of  the 
chambers  inside.  VVhat  was  still  better,  this 
magic  “jimmy”  was  also  a  license  to  enter 
upon  and  take  possession  of  others’  prop)er- 
ties  and  use  them  for  his  own  benefit.  It  con¬ 
ferred  on  its  owner  a  legal  privilege  to  steal. 
The  robber  was  satisfied.  The  “jimmy” 
which  the  lawyer  had  brought  him  was  the 
“trust.” 

All  this  sounds  very  hyperbolical  and  far¬ 
fetched,  perhaps,  but  it  is  exactly  what  a 
“trust”  is.  The  “trust”  may  al^  be  de¬ 
fined  as  a  master  key  to  the  people’s  financial 
structure,  which  enables  its  owner  to  enter  an) 
or  all  of  the  separate  institutions  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  combine  any  or  all  of  them  with¬ 
out  affecting  their  respective  organisms  into 
a  new  organization  which  pK)ssesses  the  p)o- 
tencies  and  the  privileges  of  each,  but  is  un¬ 
hampered  by  the  legal  restrictions  of  any  one 
of  them.  Like  electricity,  the  exact  nature  of 
a  “trust”  does  not  admit  of  rigid  definition, 
but  it  is  a  force  which  can  only  be  exerted 
in  conjunction  with  financial  organisms, 
which  it  joins  and  yet  releases,  adds  pewers 
to,  and  exempts  from  consequences.  Let  us 
supptose  that  two  men  are  made  into  a  “  trust  ” 
— this  human  combine  becomes  at  once  free 
from  the  bondage  of  matter  and  the  senses, 
sees  out  of  the  back  of  its  heads  and  p>asses 
in  and  out  through  solid  walls.  It  has  all 
the  combined  strength  and  more  that  the  two 
men  had  and  all  their  human  privileges  and 
p)osses.sions,  but  it  evades  nature’s  laws  as  to 
individuals  and  the  laws  of  man  both  as  to 
individuab  and  other  material  things. 

To  put  the  description  in  still  another  way, 
a  “trust”  is  an  institution  which  endows  it¬ 
self  with  the  right  to  use  any  or  all  of  the 
seven  institutions  of  the  p)eople  as  the  p)eople 
use  them,  but  so  made  that  its  user  derives 
from  the  institutions  the  benefits  the  p)eople 
intended  for  themselves,  and  yet  is  immune 
from  the  legal  consequences  of  appropriating 
such  benefits.  Two  or  more  men  make  a 
“trust”  by  combining — acquiring  the  control 
of — an  insurance  company,  a  trust  company, 
and  a  savings-bank.  The  new  organization 
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is  all  of  these  institutions,  performs  the  func¬ 
tions  of  all  of  them,  yet  can  legally  do  with 
their  incomes,  capital,  and  surpluses  things 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  each,  none  of 
the  institutions  is  allowed  to  do — the  new  or¬ 
ganization  is  all  of  these  institutions  until  the 
law  attempts  to  bring  it  to  book;  then  it  so 
evades  being  any  of  them.  The  trust  com¬ 
pany  is  empowered  to  lend  money  on  specu¬ 
lative  ventures  which  the  insurance  company 
and  savings-bank  may  not  do,  so  the  “trust” 
lends  the  insurance  company’s  vast  accumu¬ 
lations  and  the  savings-bank’s  hoard  through 
the  trust  company  with  great  profit  or  tremen¬ 
dous  loss  and  enjo}rs  immunity  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  should  follow  such  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  the  law.  Moreover,  when  the  trust 
company  shows  a  profit  the  “trust”  appro¬ 
priates  it,  and  when  a  tremendous  loss  is  sus¬ 
tained  the  insurance  company  or  the  savings- 
bank  must  bear  it. 

An  illustration :  A,  B  and  C  form  a  “  Trust.” 
A  and  B  are  president  and  controller  of  a 
savings-bank  and  an  insurance  company  re¬ 
spectively.  They  organize  a  trust  company 
with  $1,000,000  capital,  of  which  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  furnishes  the  majority;  they 
then  elect  C  president  and  controller  of  the 
trust  company,  and  make  him  their  asso¬ 
ciate  or  a  dummy.  The  trust  company  re¬ 
ceives  $5,000,000  of  the  people’s  money  on 
deposit.  The  insurance  company  deposits 
$5,000,000  of  its  surplus  funds,  and  the 
savings-bank  $5,000,000  more.  The  “  Trust  ” 
then  purchases  for  $5,000,000  the  stock  of  an 
industrial  corp>oration.  It  borrows  the  $5,- 
000,000  and  an  additional  $5,000,000,  which 
represents  its  own  first  profit,  from  the  trust 
company  through  irresponsible  dummies,  de¬ 
positing  the  industrial  stock  as  collateral. 
The  “Trust”  next  causes  the  trust  company 
to  issue  bonds  for  $i  5,000,000.  These  bonds 
are  based  upon  and  secured  by  nothing  of 
worth  but  the  stock.  The  trust  company 
offers  these  bonds  for  sale.  The  insurance 
company  buys  $7 ,500,000  of  the  bonds  and  the 
trust  company,  through  dummies,  the  other 
$7,500,000.  By  the  operation  so  far  the 
“  Trust  ”  shows  a  profit  of  $10,000,000.  After 
making  this  profit  and  the  true  worth  of  the 
bonds  becoming  known,  these  decline  back  to 
the  original  worth  of  the  stock  upon  which 
they  are  based,  $5,000,000,  and  there  is  the 
tremendous  loss  of  $10,000,000  made.  The 
trust  company  “busts,”  and  there  is  a  loss 
to  its  depositors  of  $10,000,000.  This  loss 
is  divided  as  follows:  $3,333,000  to  the  sav¬ 


ings-bank,  $3,333,000  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  $3,333,000  directly  to  the  people, 
less  the  small  amount  which  will  be  recovered 
from  the  stockholders.  (These  losses  will 
be  affected  in  an  unimportant  way  by  the 
$1,000,000  original  capital.) 

In  this  case  the  “Trust”  has  done  nothing 
for  which  those  responsible  for  it  can  be  held 
civilly  or  criminally  liable.  Neither  has  the 
insurance  company,  the  savings-bank,  nor  the 
trust  company,  and  yet,  if  there  had  been  no 
“Trust”  and  any  one  of  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  had  made  the  loss  directly  through  its 
own  actions,  the  officers  of  that  institution 
would  have  been  civilly  and  perhaps  crimi¬ 
nally  held  responsible. 

The  utility  and  convenience  of  the  “Trust  ” 
having  been  demonstrated,  it  became  a  popu¬ 
lar  instrument  for  financiers  desiring  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  manner  of  illegal  purposes.  Es¬ 
pecially  was  it  an  apt  tool  for  the  “  S)rstem  ” 
which  was  then  perfecting  its  control  of  the 
people’s  institutions.  The  owners  of  rail¬ 
road  running  through  the  same  territory 
finding  cumbersome  and  hampering  the  re¬ 
strictions  with  which  the  community  they 
served  had  safeguarded  its  mterests  formed 
“trusts.”  Straightway  there  were  valuable 
results — the  combination  was  emancipated 
from  the  regulations  which  had  bound  its 
individual  members;  competition  was  elim¬ 
inated  and  rates  were  rais^. 

As  time  went  on  new  “Trust”  possibilities 
were  discovered  and  other  institutions  linked 
up  —  corporations  of  all  kinds,  insurance 
companies  and  national  banks  and  savings- 
band,  were  brought  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  “System”  and  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  The  end  of  the  tnistification  of  the 
institutions  of  the  nation  is  not  yet,  but  the 
people  are  to  be  shown  a  way  by  which  the 
plundering  process  can  be  reversed  and 
through  which  they  can  make  their  freedom 
complete  and  absolute  by  the  complete  and 
absolute  enslavement  of  the  “System”  itself. 


CHAFFER  V 

HOW  THE  “  SYSTEM  ”  DOES  BUSINESS 

The  crimes  of  Amalgamated  were  per¬ 
petrated  through  the  financial  machinery  of 
the  “System”  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  before 
going  further  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
practical  workings  of  the  several  institutions 
through  which  it  manifests  itself.  To  fol- 
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low  the  various  steps  in  the  conspiracy,  my 
readers  should  know  how  the  securities  of 
a  corporation  are  manufactured,  how  “put 
upon  the  market,”  how’  admitted  to  the  stock- 
exchange,  how  prices  are  made  in  the  stock- 
exchange,  how  fictitious  and  fraudulent  quo¬ 
tations  are  created  and  disseminated,  until  the 
very  shrewdest  members  of  the  stock-exchange 
cannot  distinguish  those  which  are  real  from 
the  fictitious  in  cases  outside  their  own  man¬ 
ufacturing.  Then  there  is  an  elaborate  and 
ingenious  procedure  by  which  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  moulded,  that  is,  by  which  people  are 
made  to  believe  that  the  prices  at  which  they 
buy  and  sell  the  stocks  and  securities  are 
bona  fide;  and  this  is  a  procedure  as  compact 
and  as  well  understood  by  the  “System’s” 
votaries  as  are  the  methods  of  the  bank- 
breaker  and  bui^lar — W’ho  sends  his  “pals” 
ahead  to  “pip)e”  the  lay  of  the  land — by 
felony’s  votaries.  When  I  have  shown  these 
things,  about  which  little  is  known  to-day 
by  the  public,  my  readers  will  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  comprehending  what  1  shall  lay 
before  them  of  the  actual  robberies  in  the 
case  of  Amalgamated  and  other  notorious 
enterprises. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  several 
organisms  through  which  the  commerce  of 
the  country  is  conducted  is  the  protection  at 
once  of  the  interests  of  the  individuals  com¬ 
posing  them  and  of  the  public  with  which 
they  do  business.  Prorided  this  principle 
is  adhered  to,  no  harm  can  be  wrought  to 
either.  Most  of  the  contemporaneous  swin¬ 
dles  through  which  the  people  have  been 
plundered  were  perpetrated  through  the 
agency  of  corporations,  and  this  organism 
has  bwome  a  sort  of  synonvm  for  corrupt 
practice.  Yet  the  original  corporation  in¬ 
vention  as  I  have  described  it,  was  devised  to 
meet  a  real  want  of  the  p)eople,  and  it  has 
simply  been  diverted  from  its  proper  use  by 
the  lawless  votaries  of  the  “System.”  Con¬ 
sider  the  institution  as  we  now  understand  it. 
Certain  individuals  decide  to  conduct  their 
business  in  railroads,  mines,  manufactories, 
patents,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  a  corporation 
and  apply  to  the  community — the  State 
Government — asking  authorization  to  do  so. 
They  are  compelled  first  to  conform  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  State 
for  the  control  of  corporations,  which  say  in 
one  form  or  other: 

“We  create  you  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
tho^  things  that  are  best  for  the  many,  not 
the*  few,  and  if  we  knew  you  would  use  our 


authority  to  oppress  the  many,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  few  we  would  not  create  you.” 
The  fundamental  privilege  of  incorporation 
is  the  legal  authorization  to  issue  paper  titles 
of  ownership  to  the  business  just  incorporated. 
These  are  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
Whoever  owns  these  paper  titles  shall  possess 
the  property  and  the  business  as  the  indi¬ 
viduals  did  before  they  incorporated,  and  the 
law  presumes  that  they  shall  manage  and  con¬ 
trol  it,  receive  the  benefits  which  come  from 
it,  and  suffer  any  loss  arising  from  its  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  all  these  benefits  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  shall  be  as  laid  down  in  the  law.  It 
follows  that  no  harm  other  than  that  the  law 
expressly  prescribes  penalties  to  prevent  can 
come  to  anyone  from  corporations  thus 
created,  always  provided  the  laws  are  what 
they  appear  and  what  the  people  intended 
them  to  be,  and  that  they  are  enforced  as  the 
people  intended  they  should  be. 

It  is  most  important  to  all  concerned  in  a 
corporation  that  the  paper  ownership  shall 
represent  the  real  value  of  the  prop^y  on 
which  it  is  based,  and  no  more.  A^en  the 
people  exchange  their  savings  for  these  au¬ 
thorized  paper  tokens,  they  should  be  able  to 
rest  confident  in  the  State’s  guarantee  that 
they  are  worth  what  they  purport.  That  my 
readers  may  realize  how  these  canons  are  set 
at  naught  by  the  “  System  ”  for  its  own  benefit, 
let  them  recall  the  case  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company  which  I  described  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  story.  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Rockefeller,  and  Stillman,  of  the 
“Standard  Oil”  and  National  City  Bank,  the 
“  System’s  ”  leading  votaries,  sent  some  office- 
boys  before  the  officials  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  asked  for  authority  to  put  afloat 
among  the  people  paper  tokens  to  the  amount 
of  $75,000,000.  These  officiab  knew  nothing 
of  the  properties  upon  which  the  $75,000,- 
000  was  based.  The  laws  were  such  or  were 
so  administered  that  although  there  was  but 
$39,000,000  of  property  the  big  seal  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  was  placed  upon  the  paper 
token,  so  that  to  the  people  ever  after  these 
paper  tokens  read :“  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
guarantees  that  it  has  authorized  $75,000,000 
because  it  knows  there  is  $75,000,000  worth 
behind  these  tokens.  When  Messrs.  Rogers, 
Rockefeller,  and  Stillman,  through  the  great 
National  City  Bank,  offered  for  sale  these 
paper  tokens  at  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  the  people  tumbled  over  themselves  to 
secure  the  whole  $75,000,000 ;  indeed,  so  great 
was  their  anxiety  that  they  made  demands 
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for  $365,000,000,  and  were  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  share  for  every  five  they 
desired  to. buy.  Yet  later,  after  the  $75,- 
000,000  were  sold,  the  same  men  who  in 
selling  had  declared  the  tokens  were  worth 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  caused  them 
to  be  worth  only  thirty-three  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Thereupon  the  people  resold  to  the 
men  at  thirty-three  cents  on  the  dollar,  there¬ 
by  transferring  from  their  savings  to  the 
“  System’s  ”  pockets  millions  for  which  they 
had  received  nothing  in  return. 

At  all  times  while  this  transfer  was  in 
process  there  were  upon  the  statute-books 
of  the  American  people  rigid  laws  against 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretence,  and  daily, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  scores  of  American 
citizens  were  being  sent  to  prison  because 
they  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  obtaining 
money  in  small  amounts  by  false  pretence. 

There  have  probably  been  jailed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twenty  years 
thousands  and  thousands  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  whose  aggregate  stealings  do  not  amount 
to  one-tenth  the  total  taken  from  the  people 
by  either  the  Amalgamated,  the  United  States 
Steel,  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  or  a 
score  of  other  fraudulently  organized  or  con¬ 
ducted  corporations. 

There  are  various  ways  of  organizing  cor¬ 
porations  and  issuing  their  stoclu  and  l^nds. 
Sometimes  a  company  is  organized  to  acquire 
a  property;  individuals  and  institutions  set 
dowh  their  names  to  take  and  pay  for  the 
shares  or  bonds.  With  the  money  thus  ob¬ 
tained  the  property  is  purchased.  Or  the 
individuals  who  own  the  property  which  is  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  corporation  exchange  it 
for  all  or  part  of  the  stocks  and  bonds.  In 
the  latter  event  those  original  owners  usually 
sell  to  the  public  the  tokens  thus  acquired. 

Honest  men  in  forming  a  corporation 
make  publicly  known  the  character  and 
worth  of  the  properties  or  enterprises  they 
are  organizing,  what  it  has  cost,  what  their 
profits  are,  and  what  msCy  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  investors.  The  tricksters  and  the 
“System,”  with  whom  incorporation  is  gen¬ 
erally  but  the  first  step  in  a  conspiracy  for 
plunder,  surround  the  proceeding  with  an  air 
•of  mystery  and  refuse  information  usually 
with,  “We  do  our  business  quietly  and  in 
silence,  and  those  who  do  not  like  our  ways 
may  keep  out  of  this  scheme.”  Their  whole 
procedure  is  of  that  high  and  mighty  order 
which  impresses  the  ordinary  mortal  with  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  independence  of 


its  users  and  a  feeling  that  their  scheme  must 
be  so  good  that  they  do  not  care  whether 
they  sell  or  not.  TWs  is  just  the  effect  it  is 
intended  to  produce. 

The  next  step  is  to  lead  the  people  toward 
the  shambles.  This  is  done  by  “moulding 
public  opinion,”  and  for  this  interesting  func¬ 
tion  the  “System”  and  Wall  Street  have  an 
equipment  of  magical  potency.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  is  made  through  the  daily  press,  through 
financial  publications  of  various  kinds,  and 
through  “  news  bureaus.”  Every  great  daily 
has  a  financial  editor  and  a  corps  of  experts 
in  finance  who  spend  their  days  on  “the 
Street”  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  finan¬ 
ciers.  At  night  they  are  round  the  clubs  and 
hotels  where  the  brokers  and  promoters  con¬ 
gregate,  debating  the  events  of  the  day  and 
organizing  those  of  the  morrow.  There  are 
alM  the  strictly  financial  papers — daily,  week¬ 
ly,  and  monthly — whose  corps  of  editors  and 
news  gatherers  live  on  “  the  Street,”  and  know 
and  care  for  nothing  but  finance.  And  lastly, 
there  are  the  news  bureaus,  with  runners  oul 
everywhere  to  gather  in  items  of  news  affect¬ 
ing  stocks.  Wall  Street  or  finance.  These  are 
printed  on  small  square  sheets  of  paper,  de¬ 
livered  by  an  army  of  boys  at  brief  intervals 
while  the  Stock  Exchange  is  open  to  the 
offices  of  the  bankers,  brokers,  insurance 
companies,  and  hotels;  or  the  same  matter 
is  disseminated  by  means  of  an  automatic 
printing  machine  called  a  news-ticker.  Foi 
this  service  the  offices  pay  the  bureaus  from 
$i  to  $3  a  day.  News  bureaus  form  an 
important  cog  in  the  machinery  for  making 
stock-markets,  as  it  is  through  the  news  they 
furnish  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  to  the 
offices  where  investors  and  speculators  con¬ 
gregate  that  the  big  operators  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  decision  to  buy,  sell  or  “stand  pat” 
is  often  based  on  the  on  dits  of  these  printed 
slips. 

The  first  step  toward  “moulding  public 
opinion”  is  taken  when  the  “System’s”  vo¬ 
tary  sends  for  the  dishonest  chief  of  a  news 
bureau,  a  man  usually  up  in  every  trick  of 
the  trade.  I  will  later  describe  one  of  them, 
a  scoundrel  so  able  and  experienced  that,  to 
use  the  vernacular  of  the  gutter  of  “the 
Street,”  he  can  give  cards  and  spades  to  the 
frenziedest  of  the  frenzied  financiers.  To  this 
man  the  “System’s”  votaries  will  say  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “We  are  going  to  work  off 
blank  millions  of  blank  stock;  it  costs  us  thus 
and  so,  and  we  want  to  sell  for  so  and  so 
many  millions.”  Nothing  is  kept  back  from 
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this  especial  head  panderer  and  procurer, 
for  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  deceive 
him,  and,  to  quote  his  always  pictur^ue 
language,  “Never  send  a  sucker  to  fish  for 
suckers  or  he’ll  lose  your  bait,  so  spread  out 
your  bricks  and  I’ll  get  the  ‘  gang  ’  to  polish 
up  their  gildings.”  After  the  quality  and 
amount  the  “System”  intends  to  work  off  in 
exchange  for  the  people’s  sa\ings  is  ex¬ 
plained,  that  part  of  the  plunder  w’hich  is 
to  come  to  the  head  news-bureau  man  is 
settled  upon.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  robber}-  to  be  per¬ 
petrated.  In  some  cases  as  high  as  a  million 
dollars  in  cash  or  stock  or  their  equivalent 
has  been  paid  to  a  “moulder  of  opinion”  for 
simply  shaping  up  a  game  so  that  the  people 
might  be  deceived  into  thinking  one  dollar 
of  worth  was  four,  six  or  eight. 

The  head  of  the  news  bureau,  having  taken 
the  contract  to  lay  out  and  cany-  through  the 
deceptive  part  of  the  scheme  by  which  the 
people  are  to  be  buncoed,  now  logins  opera¬ 
tions.  First,  bargains  are  made  with  con¬ 
scienceless  financial  editors  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  whereby  for  so  much 
stock  or  for  “  puts  ”  or  “  calls  ”  or  both,*  they 
agree  to  insert  in  their  paper’s  financial  col¬ 
umn  whatever  yarns  are  fed  them  by  the 
bureau  man,  regardless  of  their  truth  or  false¬ 
hood.  To  justify  the  attention  paid  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  each  editor,  a  certain  amount  of  money 
is  spent  in  advertising,  in  the  newspaper  that 
employs  him,  the  merits  of  the  enterprise. 
The  financial  journals  are  dealt  \\'ith  about 
on  the  same  basis.  In  return  for  straight  ad¬ 
vertising  or  for  “puts”  or  “calls”  they  agree 
to  insert  the  manufactured  news.  The  news- 
bureau  man  then  puts  his  entire  staff  to  work 
inventing  fair}-  tales  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
excite  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  people, 
and  these  tales  must  be  so  concocted  that  the 
public  is  drawn  into  believing  that  the  state¬ 
ments  disseminated  represent  actual  condi¬ 
tions.  I  shall,  later,  give  real  instances  of  the 
working  of  this  nefarious  game  of  “  moulding 
public  opinion,”  and  represent  it  in  the  lime 
light  necessary  for  its  appreciation.  To  show 
the  extent  to  which  this  “  moulding  ”  pro¬ 
cess  is  carried,  I  know  in  one  instance  of  a 
high-priced  financial  scribe  being  sent  to  live 

*  A  **  put  *'  is  the  right  to  sell  to  a  certain  firm  or  indiridual 
shares^  of  stock  at  a  stated  price  for  a  stated  period,  and  a 
**  call,**  the  right  to  buy  under  the  same  coiiditions.  'I'be 
holder  of  the  *'  put  *'  or  **  call  **  is  under  no  liability,  as  he  can 
UM  the  **  put  **  as  margin  to  buy  stocks,  or  the  **  call  "  as  mar- 

e'n  to  sell  stocks,  or  he  can  hold  them  for  the  profit  there  may 
f  ia  aelling  or  buying  the  stock  after  it  has  declined  or  risen 
below  or  atK>\*e  the  pnee  named  in  the  “  puts  **  or  **  calls  **  he 
holds. 


in  St.  Petersburg  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  send  certain  “  news  items  ”  to  a  confederate 
located  in  Germany,  who  would  get  these 
items  to  a  reputable  English  banking-house 
through  whom  they  were  given  out  in  London 
as  news :  the  whde  object  of  this  complicated 
system  being  that  the  news  items  might  be 
sent  back  to  New  York  without  Wall  Street 
suspecting  they  were  bogus. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to 
say  that  all  financial  editors,  news  gatherers, 
or  news  bureaus  are  engaged  in  this,  one  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  swindling,  for  such  is  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  of 
them  whom  no  amount  of  money  or  influence 
could  make  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
truth  and  to  honest  dealings.  With  some  of 
the  others  I  hope  to  deal  specifically  later, 
and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  set  forth  in  detail 
certain  transactions  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged. 

CHAPTER  VI 

HOW  WALL  street’s  MANIPULATIONS 
AFFECT  THE  COUNTRY 

What  is  the  connection  betw-een  the  “Sys¬ 
tem”  and  the  minor  financial  institutions 
.throughout  the  country  which  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  groups  of  sturdy  men  who 
know  not  Wall  Street  and  its  frenzied  votaries, 
and  who  are  ignorant  of  “made  dollars”? 
Let  us  see.  ^^’e  will  take  five  national  banks 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  deposits  of 
$2,000,000.  One  is  in  the  farming  district  of 
Kansas;  another  is  in  Louisiana  in  a  cotton 
district ;  a  third  is  in  the  orange  groves  of 
California;  in  the  mining  district  of  Montana 
is  a  fourth  ;  the  fifth  is  in  the  logging  and 
lumber  countiy-  of  Maine.  These  $10,000,- 
000  of  deposits  represent  savings  earned 
by  the  t}-pe  of  men  who  have  made  America 
what  she  is,  and  who  laugh  when  they  read  in 
their  local  papers:  “Panic  in  Wall  Street; 
stocks  shrink  a  billion  dollars  in  a  day.” 
“Fools  and  their  money  are  easily  parted,” 
they  say,  “but  Wall  Street  gets  none  of  our 
honestly  earned  money.”  Now  the  officers 
of  these  five  banks  are  honest  men  and  they 
know  nothing  of  the  “System,”  yet  the  day 
of  the  panic  they  all  telegraph  to  their 
Illinois  correspondent,  the  big  Chicago  bank, 
“Loan  our  balance,  $200,000,  at  best  rate.” 
That  day  the  Chicago  bank  with  similar 
telegrams  from  forty-five  other  correspond- 
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ents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  wires 
its  New  York  correspondent,  the  big  Wall 
Street  bank,  “Loan  our  balance,  $2,000,000, 
at  best  rates.” 

Thereupon  the  great  New  York  bank  sends 
its  brokers  out  upon  “the  Street”  to  loan 
on  inflated  securities  of  one  kind  or  another 
which  its  officers,  the  votaries  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem,”  had  purchased  in  immense  quantities 
at  slaughter  prices  the  millions  belonging  to 
the  Chicago  bank  and  to  other  correspond¬ 
ents  of  its  own  in  Cincinnati  and  Omaha 
and  St.  Louis  and  other  big  cities.  The  de¬ 
cline  is  stayed,  and  then  the  world  learns 
that  the  panic  is  over  and  that  the  stocks,  of 
which  the  people  have  been  “shaken  out” 
to  the  e.xtent  of  a  billion  dollars,  have  re¬ 
covered  in  a  day  $500,000,000  of  it,  and  that 
probably  in  a  few  days  more  will  recover 
the  other  flve  hundred  million.  Who  has 
recovered  this  vast  sum?  The  people  who 
had  been  “ shaken  out  ”  ?  No,  indeed!  The 
votaries  of  the  “System”  have  made  it — they 
and  the  frenzied  financiers  whose  haunt  is 
Wall  Street,  and  whose  harvest  is  in  such 
wreckage. 

The  part  that  the  five  little  banks  inno¬ 
cently  played  in  this  terrific  robbery  was 
unimportant.  What  is  important  is  that  it 
was  the  funds  of  their  depositors  and  others 
like  them  which  the  “System”  used  to  turn 
the  stock-market  and  make  an  immense  profit 
out  of  the  recovery  of  values.  It  is  true  the 
banks  received  but  two  and  one-half  or  three 
|>er  cent,  for  the  use  of  their  balances,  and 
their  officers  would  scorn  the  suggestion  that 
they  had  put  any  of  their  money  in  jeopardy 
in  a  Wall  Street  gamble.  But  what  I  have 
outlined  hap|)ened,  and  has  happened  many 
a  time  before  and  since,  and  goes  to  prove 
my  assertion  that  every  financial  institution 
which  is  taking  the  money  of  the  people  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  safeguarding  it  or 
putting  it  to  use  for  them,  is  a  part  of 
the  machinery  for  the  plundering  of  the 
people. 

Sooner  or  later,  every  dollar  taken  by  the 


“  System  ”  through  Wall  Street’s  manipulation 
of  stocks  directly  affects  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  Let  us,  for 
example,  see  how  a  stock  slump  in  New  York 
affects  the  owner  of  a  small  policy  in  Wy¬ 
oming.  The  shares  of  the  American  and 
English  ocean  steamship  companies  were 
bought  up  by  the  “System”  at  double  their 
worth  and  converted  into  a  “trust.”  New 
stocks  and  bonds  to  a  number  of  times  their 
value  were  issued  and  sold  to  the  public. 
The  great  insurance  companies  bought  many 
millions  worth  of  these  securities,  using  for 
the  purpose  the  money  they  had  collected 
from  the  policy-holders,  a  dollar  at  a  time. 
This  “investment,”  at  the  moment  it  was 
made,  actually  represented  a  loss  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  companies  of  millions  of  money,  for 
millions  had  gone  to  the  people  who  formerly 
owned  the  steamship  properties,  and  many 
millions  more  to  the  “System”  as  its  share 
of  the  swag.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  men  who  organized  the  steamship 
trust  were  the  men  who  invested  the  insur¬ 
ance  company’s  money  in  its  securities. 

The  policy-holder  in  Wyoming  knows 
about  the  steamship  trust  and  about  the  ter¬ 
rible  loss  sustained  by  those  who  invested  in 
its  securities.  He  does  not  realize,  how’ever, 
that  his  insurance  company  has  been  buying 
such  poor  stuff,  for  he  is  persuaded  it  is  a  great 
and  noble  institution,  and  far  above  Wall 
Street  and  its  rash  gamblers.  Even  when  he 
and  his  kind  find  their  yearly  dividends  on 
their  policies  growing  less  and  less  and  their 
premiums  rising  “because  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  expense  of  doing  business,” 
they  do  not  dream  of  connecting  these  mis¬ 
fortunes  with  the  “System’s”  trustifications 
of  inflated  securities;  nor  do  they  associate 
them  with  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  half 
million  dollar  seaside  palace  built  by  the  in¬ 
surance*  company’s  officer  who  entered  the 
employ  of  the  institution  a  few  years  before, 
with  his  salary  for  his  fortune,  and  who  is 
now  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  thrift,  be¬ 
ing  worth  ten  to  fifteen  millions. 


The  next  chapter  of  Mr.  Lawson's  manuscript  tnkes  up  the  subject  of  Copper.  It  will  be  published  in  the  main 

body  of  the  March  issue. 
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Pretty  Cheeks 


A  Food  That  Makes  Girls 
Sweet  to  Look  Upon 


HE  right  food  for  young  ladies  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  their  looks,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  health.  You  may  be  absolutely  co'tain 
thin,  sallow  girls  don’t  get  the  right  food.  A 
Brooklyn  girl  says:  “For  a  long  time  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  I  was  thin,  skinny,  and  nervous. 
My  cheeks  were  so  sunken  my  friends  used  to  re¬ 
mark  on  how  bad  I  looked.  I  couldn’t  seem  to 
get  strength  from  my  food — meat,  potatoes,  bread,  etc. 
So  I  tried  various  m^icines  without  help. 

“I  often  read  about  Grape  Nuts,  but  never  tried 
the  food  until  one  day  something  impressed  me  that 
perhaps  if  I  would  eat  Grape  Nuts  for  my  nerves  and 
brain  I  could  digest  and  get  the  good  of  my  food.  So  I 
started  in.  The  food  with  cream  was  fascinating  to  my 
taste  and  I  went  in  for  it  regularly  twice  a  day. 

“  Well,  I  began  to  improve,  and  now  while  on  my, 
third  package  I  have  changed  so  my  friends  congratulate 
me  warmly,  ask  me  what  in  the  world  I  have  taken,  etc., 
etc.  My  cheeks  are  plump  and  rosy  and  I  feel  so  strong 
and  well.  I  sleep  sound,  and  it  seems  as  though  I 
couldn’t  get  enough  to  eat.  Thank  you  sincerely  for 
making  Grape-Nuts.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There’s  a  reason. 


Grape -Nuts 
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The  Hunt  for  Bohemia 

By  GEORGE  BARRY  MALLON 
Illustrations  by  Everett  Shinn 

ONE  of  the  first  requests  of  otherwise  French.  The  visitor  enters,  through  a  swing- 
well-meaning  country  visitors  is  to  ing  door,  a  long,  low-ceilinged  room  that 
“  see  something  of  the  bohemian  side  of  New  runs  back  into  an  extension.  If  he  goes 
York’s  life,”  and  many  a  cicerone,  rather  than  there  on  a  Saturday  night  he  will  find  gath- 
admit  his  ignorance,  has  taken  them  to  the  ered  at  a  long  table  the  men  who,  years 
nearest /aWc  d’/itf/c,  and  relied  on  his  imagina-  ago,  gave  this  place  the  sobriquet  of  “The 
tion  for  the  local  color.  Such  a  demand  very  Restaurant  of  the  Failures.”  He  may  sit 
naturally  has  created  a  .supply,  and  in  any  one  at  any  one  of  the  small  tables,  where  he  not 
of  half  a  dozen  little  restaurants  and  cafes  one  only  commands  a  view  of  them,  but  neces- 
may  find  a  collection  of  strange  men  who  sarily  overhears  most  of  their  conversation, 
label  themselves  bohemians,  and  who  perform  There  are  young  men,  who  foregather  to 
strange  antics  every  night.  As  an  attraction  speak  ill  of  those  in  authority.  There  are 
for  the  uniaiphisticated,  they  are  well  worth  older  men,  who  have  been  talking  of  their 
to  the  proprietors  the  dinners  and  wines  for  yesterdays  and  dreaming  of  their  to-mor- 
which  they  may  neglect  to  pay.  Anyone  who  rows  while  the  world  moved  on,  leaving 
has  a  mild  mania  for  junk  and  wreckage,  or  a  them  in  obscurity.  Among  the  latter  are 
curiosity  to  see  what  kind  of  men  Ixildly  fly  men  who  have  written  a  single  gcKxl  stor}', 
the  flag  of  bohemia  as  a  profes-sion,  may  or  a  poem,  or  sung  a  .song,  or  painted  a  pict- 
find  a  visit  to  one  of  these  restaurants  not  ure,  and  who  have  lived  ever  since  on  the 
unprofitable.  brief  applau.se  that  it  brought  them.  This 

Such  a  restaurant  stands  on  one  of  the  man  pas.ses  as  a  connoisseur  of  art  because, 
side-streets  that  branch  from  Sixth  Avenue  possibly,  he  may  have  roomed  at  some 
to  get  lost  hopelessly  in  the  angles  of  old  time  with  a  bill-poster.  The  picturesque, 
Greenwich  village.  A  modest  sign  in  front  smcx)thly  .shaved  man  with  long  hair  culti- 
pnx'laims  “Table  d’hote  with  Wine,”  and  vates  shabby  eccentricities  of  dress  and  a 
it  differs  from  others  in  the  neighborhood  cynicism  that  is  ver\’  desjierate.  Another 
in  its  cooking,  which  is  Italian  and  not  wears  a  velveteen  jacket  to  suggest  a  studio 
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that  exists  only  in  his  imagination.  Some  calls  for  a  song  from  Signor  Dash.  Signor 

of  them  have  had  more  or  less  vague  con-  Dash  did  not  hai)|)en  to  l)e  lH)rn  in  Ks.sex 

nection  with  many  newspapers.  In  the  in-  Street,  for  it  was  a  Quaker  neighborhood 

toxication  of  telling  what  they  exjiect  to  be  about  the  time  that  event  occurred,  but  he 

they  forget  what  they  are.  probably  could  find  many  relatives  there 

The  regular  flatterers  around  the  fringe  now.  His  voice  is  strong  and  not  unmusical, 

of  this  .self-styled  lM)hemia  are,  many  of  Had  he  sjient  half  the  time  in  cultivating  it 

them,  clerks  who  spend  their  working  hours  that  he  has  in  lamenting  the  jealou.sy  of  rivals 

under  the  eyes  of  an  imjjerious  floor-walker.  which  preventetl  him  from  securing  engage- 

As  they  tuck  their  patent-leather  shoes  ments,  he  might  have  been  a  success, 

under  their  tables  and  their  napkins  under  “That  was  simply  fine,  old  man!  You 

their  chins,  they  visibly  expand  in  the  delu-  ought  to  be  singing  at  the  Metropolitan 

sion  that  they  are  “seeing  life”  in  a  knowing  ()j)era  House,  in.stead  of  ruining  your  voice 

fashion.  They  nonchalantly  smoke  cigar-  in  this  atmosphere,”  is  his  compensation  as 

ettes  l)etween  courses,  and  flatter  themselves  .  he  finishes  his  song,  and,  with  a  shrug  of 

that  they  are  almost  rubbing  shoulders  his  shoulders,  he  attempts  to  c«)nvey  the  im- 

with  the  men  who  mould  pulflic  opinion  pression  that  he  is  content  with  his  present 

and  shape  literature,  for  this  is  professedly  auflience. 

a  literary  Iwhemia.  The  men  at  the  long  “Isn’t  this  great?”  says  a  young  man 
table  j)r(Keed  from  the  soup  to  the  cheese  at  one  of  the  small  tables  to  a  guest.  “  Ilright- 

with  all  the  affectations  of  epicures,  and  est  crowd  of  men  in  New  York  come  here, 

each  one  talks  loudly  of  himself.  “.\s  I  even  if  it  is  only  a  fifty-cent  dinner.  That 

told  Blank  the  other  day,”  or  “  Blank  said  man  who  praised  Signor  Da.sh  is  So-and-so, 

to  me,  old  man,”  etc., — the  Blank  invariably  who  was  once  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred, 

replaced  by  the  name  of  some  man  of  He  likes  this  better.” 

well-earned  reputation  —preface  improbable  The  timid  offer  of  a  novice,  who  has  been 
stories  which  are  told  without  a  quiver  of  introduced  at  the  long  table,  to  buy  a  round 

the  eyelids.  of  drinks,  if  he  may  be  permitted,  is  ac- 

As  the  dinner  draws  to  a  close,  above  the  cepted  with  a  unanimous  suddenness  that 

babel  of  voices  arise  the  cracked  tones  of  a  might  be  surprising  elsewhere.  More  speeches 

tall,  thin-faced  man  dressed  in  seedy  som-  and  recitations  are  delivered  for  the  benefit 

breness,  who  shakes  his  fist  as  he  stands  up  of  the  camp-followers,  and  then  a  verj’  thin 

and  proclaims:  man  with  a  ferret-like  face  arises  to  sing  an 

“Literature?  Poof,  it’s  dead!  Killed  by  “original  song.”  He  explains  that  it  is  the 
commercialism.  Journalism?  Dead  again,  .same  song  that  he  sang  the  night  before  “in 
ruined  by  the  business  office.  Why,  there  a  beautiful  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  owned 
isn’t  an  editor  on  the  Row  to-day  who  knows  by  a  very  swell  man  whom  you  all  know,” 
a  gcKxl  story.  Look  at  the  stuff  they  print!  and  the  subtle  insinuation  of  an  acquaintance 
It  was  different  once.  WTiy,  when  I  was — ”  with  someone  in  the  world  of  fashion,  which 
But  the  reminiscences  of  what  this  man  alleges  they  all  affect  to  despise,  puts  his  audience 
he  was  once  have  grown  stale  with  repetition,  in  a  self-satisfied  good  humor, 
and  he  is  smothered,  still  protesting,  by  In  this  place  one  Saturday  night  is  so 
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much  like  another  that  it  suggests  a  tiresome  organizations.  In  the  broader  use  of  this 
vaudeville  performance.  Probably  it  answers  word,  which  has  become  the  most  elastic 
the  pur|K)se  for  which  it  was  created.  in  our  language,  there  is  more  Ixdiemia  in 

That  there  are  many  conventional  peoi)le  New  York  to-day  than  ever,  if  one  knows 

who  ho|)e  to  discover  something  akin  to  the  where  to  find  it,  but  it  is  cosmopolitan  in 

bohemia  of  fiction,  a  shadowy  province  character  and  divided  into  very  many  prtiv- 

peopled  e.xclusively  by  abnormally  clever  fel-  inces. 

lows,  which  is  a  neutral  ground  between  pro-  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
pricty  and  license,  is  shown  by  the  thou.sands  table-d' hole  bohemia,  which  proceeds,  like 

who  visit  such  restaurants  as  that  of  the  an  army,  “on  its  stomach,”  may  be  found 

Failures,  and  who  invade  the  purlieus  of  in  a  French  restaurant  that  has  tlourished 

New  York’s  East  Side,  finding  usually  only  for  many  years  within  a  stone’s-throw  of 

bad  cooking,  imitation  wines,  imitation  bohe-  gray  old  Wa.shington  Square.  So  conven- 

mians,  and  the  companionship  of  others  like  tional  is  it  in  a|jpearance  that  the  uninitiated 

themselves.  Some  of  them  are  inspired  by  seeker  who  wants  his  bohemia  jilainly  la¬ 
the  memory  of  Pfaff’s  beer-cellar,  which  belled  passes  it  by,  and  therein  lies  its  charm 

was  the  habitation  of  a  genuine,  ojien,  liter-  and  its  preservation.  More  strictly  s])eak- 

ary  Ixihemia  in  the  late  fifties,  when  such  ing,  it  is  a  hotel.  At  some  time  in  his  life 

mtn  as  Walt  Whitman,  Henry  Clapp,  George  every  New  Y«)rker  who  is  epicure  enough 

Arnold,  the  versatile  Fitzjames  O’ Hricn,  and  to  difTerentiate  dining  from  eating  may  be 
the  young  men  of  the  Saturday  Press  and  found  there.  He  goes  for  the  French  .sole. 
Vanity  Fair  met  there  nightly  in  a  little  the  snails,  the  onion  soup,  f«  r  the  wonder- 
republic  of  letters.  But  Pfaff’s  was  an  ac-  ful  jM)ssibilities  of  casserole  and- to  study 
ci(ient  of  the  days  when  the  insecurity  of  the  other  diners.  Beginning  with  one  mod- 
literary  and  newspaper  work  was  greater  cst  dining-room  years  ago,  the  hotel  grew 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  one  may  hunt  for  its  until  it  now  has  seven  or  eight  so  filled 
counteq)art  now  in  vain.  It  isn’t  the  nat-  every'  night  that  one  must  engage  a  table 
ure  of  lx)hemia  to  continue  long  in  one  in  advance  to  make  sure  of  it.  Several  old 
direction,  and  as  New  York  has  doubled  private  houses  have  been  absorbed  in  this 

and  then  trebled  in  size,  literary  bohemia  growth,  and  rooms  that  once  .‘ier\ed  as  con- 

has  followed  the  times  and  undergone  a  ventional  front  and  back  parlors  are  used 
sjHJcialization  which  would  probably  make  to-day  for  dining-nKims.  It  is  old-fash- 
it  a  foreign  country  to  the  men  who  were  ioned  in  many  ways.  The  bills  of  sailing  of 
so  much  at  home  in  the  Broadway  beer-cel-  the  French  steamers  are  posted  con.spicu- 
lar.  The  real  literary  flavor  which  made  ously  in  the  corridors,  as  they  once  were  in 
Pfaff’s  delightful  is  preservetl  in  concen-  many  a  New  York  hotel,  and  the  furniture 
trated  extract.  Clubs  have  been  formed  and  decorations  l<K)k  as  if  they  had  begun 
where,  on  occa.sion,  one  may  take  a  peep  life  in  the  private  houses  which  preceded 
into  a  literary  Iwhemia  of  good  clothes  and  the  present  development.  In  some  respects 
clean  linen.  There  are  “Saturday  Nights”  it  is  much  smarter  than  the  average  new 
at  the  Century  and  the  Lotos;  there  are  superlative  hotel,  but  it  is  a  smartness  that 
authors’  clubs  and  many  less  pretentious  must  be  understood  to  be  known. 
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No  other  hotel  in  this  countr)'  preserves  the  nucleus  of  it  is  French,  it  is  typically 
so  closely  the  French  atmosphere.  The  cosmopolitan  New  York.  There  are  artists 
dame  du  comptoir  in  the  cafe,  usually  a  from  the  near-by  studios,  occasionally  with 
somewhat  matronly,  pleasant-faced  French-  their  motlels,  representatives  of  old  New 
woman,  who  may  still  appreciate  a  compli-  Y*)rk  families  who  cling  to  their  down-town 
ment  at  its  par  value,  chats  with  the  d«)m-  homes  unmoved  by  the  up  town  progress  of 
ino-|)laycrs  and  absinthe-drinkers  with  a  fashion,  newspaper  writers  and  literary  men, 
friendliness  that  is  never  misunderstixKl.  bachelors  from  a  Washington  Square  apart- 
She  is  even  kind  to  the  little  group  of  New  ment-house,  brokers  and  lawyers,  and  that 
Yorkers  who,  having  sj)ent  a  few  months  undefined  quantity  commonly  known  as 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  gather  here  “  men  alwut  town.”  Perhaps  all  the  women 
every  aftermH)n  to  practise  Ollendorf  French  who  frequent  this  place  are  not  respectable, 
on  the  defenceless  waiters.  Several  years  but  the  pro}K)rtion  is  no  more  heavily  against 
ago  tnie  of  these  young  men,  who  was  suf-  it  than  it  is  in  the  more  pretentious  up-town- 
fering  acutely  from  French  mania  at  the  hotels.  \  man  or  woman  who  is  capable 
time,  gave  here  a  dinner  wliich  hatl  l>een  of  seeing  life  wholly  and  understandingly 
prepare<l  in  a  famous  Parisian  restaurant,  will  find  here  a  continu«)us  human  comedy. 
.\  French  steamer  brought  it  U»  New  Wirk,  The  woman  wh<)se  family  has  l)een  s«Kially 
and  three  hours  later  it  was  servtxl  to  the  cemspicuous  in  New  York  for  several  genera- 
voung  man’s  guests.  tions  is  under  no  delusions  reganling  the 

No  such  heterogeneous  crowd  as  fills  the  pictures<|ue  creature,  who  l<M)ks  as  if  she 
many  dining-nK)ms  of  this  restaurant  may  might  lie  a  walking  a«lvertisement  for  a  dia- 
l>e  foumi  anywhere  else  in  New  York;  on  mond  counter,  sitting  at  the  adjoining  table 
Sunday  nights,  Ixxrause  there  are  then  no  with  a  man  who  was  the  defendant  in  the 
theatres  and  no  opera,  it  may  l)e  seen  at  its  latest  stniety  divorce  scandal.  She  does 
l)est.  The  table-d'hote  dinner  costs  $1.25  not  see  the  man,  or  pretends  not  to,  but  she 
if  one  orders  wine  extra,  and  $1.50  without  furtively  inventories  the  woman’s  jeweller)’ 
it,  though  no  diner  has  ever  been  known  display,  and  finds  it  all  a  part  of  the  enter- 
to  pay  the  25  cents  penalty  for  abstemious-  tainnient  of  the  place.  When  a  French 
ness.  If  one  orders  d  la  carte,  his  dinner  troupe  like  Bernhardt’s  is  playing  in  New 
may  cost  him  from  one  dollar  to  twenty  York,  its  members  are  frequent  visitors  to 
dollars,  and  he  can  plan  it  with  the  assur-  this  restaurant,  and  during  the  winter  one 
ance  that  the  restaurant  affords  ever)’thing  might  organize  there  almost  any  evening  a 
in  the  markets,  not  only  of  New  York,  but  verv’  respectable  concert  company  from  the 
of  the  world  from  which  ships  sail  with  re-  .singers  and  players  among  the  guests.  Be- 
frigerators.  The  well-to-do  members  of  the  cause  its  real  entertainment  is  beneath  the 
French  colony  supply  a  great  deal  of  the  surface,  this  French  restaurant  has  not  been 
patronage.  Their  Sunday-night  dinners  spoiled  by  an  invasion  of  loudly  curious  visit- 
are  functions  of  great  importance,  and  their  ors  not  in  key  with  its  tone, 
gayety  gives  the  key  to  the  social  atmosphere  One  of  the  many  little  bohemias  that  are 
of  the  rooms.  The  crowd  is  distinctly  well  a  delight  to  the  initiated,  until  they  become 

dressed  and  in  sj)ots  brilliant.  Although  widely  known  and  a  horde  of  invaders  on  a 
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bargain-hunt  take  possession,  is  a  Hungarian 
caf^  on  Houston  Street,  east  of  Avenue  A, 
and  in  the  heart  of  Little  Hungar)’.  I  say 
is,  for  it  still  exists  and  thrives,  having  been 
enlarged  and  done  over  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  mob,  but  as  I  feel  about  it  I 
should  say,  was.  When  I  first  knew  the 
place  and  enjoyed  it,  the  cafe  consisted  of  a 
big  front  and  back  room  and  a  picturesque 
wine-cellar.  At  one  side  of  the  front  room 
was  a  bar  with  a  place  at  the  end  for  the  dish¬ 
washers.  Small,  round,  marble-topped  tables 
sUxxl  on  the  fl(K)r.  One  wall  was  hidden 
by  a  huge,  chromo-like  painting  of  (ieorge 
Washington  crossing  a  very  turl)ulent  Dela¬ 
ware,  in  a  gilt  frame  so  large  that  you  might 
drive  a  horse  and  carriage  thn^ugh  it.-  .An 
arch,  supporte<l  by  two  columns,  marked 
the  entrance  to  the  rear  room,  and  here  were 
more  tables  and  many  small  folding-chairs 
of  the  kind  used  by  excursion  barges  and 
undertakers.  The  patrons  of  this  place  in 
those  days,  with  the  exception  of  possibly  a 
dozen  occasional  visitors,  vaguely  describefl 
as  “from  up-town,”  were  the  small  Hunga¬ 
rian  tradesmen  of  the  neighborhood,  painters 
and  decorators  and  many  musicians.  They 
were  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor.  The 
men  wore  clothes  that  almost  always  kx)kefl 
new,  with  bright  red  or  light  blue  scarfs  and 
very  shiny  patent-leather  shoes.  Their  rela¬ 
tive  prosperity  might  be  gaugetl  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  diamonds  in  their  rings.  On 
Friday  nights,  when  the  gypsy  band  played 
from  early  evening  until  after  midnight,  they 
brought  their  wives  and  sweethearts  with 
them.  Everyone  seemed  not  only  to  know 
everyone  else  in  the  room,  but  to  be  genu¬ 
inely  glad  to  see  him.  One  might  order  a 
modest  dinner  served  up-stairs,  or,  on  warm 
nights,  down  in  the  wine-cellar  with  the  big 
casks  on  either  side,  from  which  the  wine 


was  run  into  the  glasses  through  a  rubber 
tube. 

By  eight  o’clock  the  front  and  back  rooms 
begin  to  fill  up  with  little  groups  at  the 
marble-top  tables.  Red  wines  of  Hungar)', 
beer,  and  coffee  are  served,  and  though 
there  is  much  drinking,  there  is  no  drunken¬ 
ness. 

The  cymbal,  which  is  the  distinctive  in¬ 
strument  of  a  gypsy  band,  is  placed  in  the 
rear  nx)m  near  the  archway,  and  around  it 
gather  the  leader,  who  plays  a  first  violin, 
two  second  violins,  a  clarinet,  a  ’cello,  and 
a  double-bass  played  by  a  tall,  melancholy¬ 
looking  man,  who  does  not  remove  his  cigar¬ 
ette  as  he  draws  his  short  bow  acro.ss  the 
strings.  With  the  exception  of  the  leader, 
who  is  a  vivacious  young  Hungarian,  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  are  sombre-lix)k- 
ing  men  of  middle  age,  whose  faces  light 
up  only  when  they  play.  The  preliminary 
tuning  up  is  announced  by  a  series  of  scales 
on  the  cymbal.  There  is  a  chording  of  vio¬ 
lins  and  a  t-t-t-th-r-u-mp,  thrum p  of  the 
double-bass  which  affects  the  audience  like 
an  electric  shock.  Conversation  ceases,  the 
men  light  their  cigars  or  cigarettes,  and  the 
women  settle  back  in  their  chairs  with  a  fin¬ 
ishing  little  hitch  of  their  skirts.  With  a 
rat-a-tap-tap  on  the  body  of  his  violin,  de¬ 
livered  with  the  back  of  his  bow,  the  leader 
centres  the  eyes  of  his  orchestra,  and  there 
is  a  p>eremptor)'  sh!  shl  from  all  parts  of  the 
room,  because  a  late  comer  is  unnecessarily 
noisy  in  reaching  his  table.  It  is  the  same 
orchestra  that  has  played  at  the  Waldorf 
concert  that  afternoon — that  is,  the  same 
men  and  the  same  instruments,  but  their 
music  is  very  different.  They  are  playing  to 
people  who  understand  them,  and  they  play 
con  amore,  slowly  and  sympathetically,  in  a 
queer  strain,  fuU  of  odd  minors,  trills,  and 
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quavers,  and  in  a  time  that  only  the  Hun¬ 
garian  can  fathom.  It  is  the  music  of  sen¬ 
suous  beauty  which  alternately  quickens  and 
lulls  the  imagination.  Suddenly  it  breaks 
into  a  fierce,  martial  strain.  The  leader  is 
carrying  the  air  on  his  G  string  with  a  quick 
ra.sping  of  his  lx)w  that  sends  his  notes  far 
above  the  drum-like  accompaniment  of  the 
double-bass  and  the  fife-like  runs  of  the 
cymbal-player.  He  sways  back  and  forth 
as  if  he  would  tear  the  music  out  of  the  violin 
which  a  moment  ago  he  had  fondled  as  a 
mother  does  her  child.  The  patrons  at  the 
marble-top  tables  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  change.  Their  eyes  glisten  and  their 
feet  almost  imperceptibly  keep  time  to  the 
music.  The  whole  room  thrills  with  it, 
and  when  the  music  ceases  with  a  burst  of 


grin,”  unless  he  has  noticed  how  closely  in 
sympathy  these  people  are  with  the  orchestra. 
Music  is  their  recreation,  and  they  do  not 
mix  business  with  it.  The  next  piece,  a  dance, 
blood-stirring  and  sure  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  shuffle  of  feet,  will  please  the  women. 
The  leader  knows  that  he  can  play  a  czardas 
in  a  way  to  make  the  eyes  sparkle,  and  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  operas.  .\s  the  evening 
draws  on  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavy 
with  tobacco-smoke.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
people  “from  up-town,”  who  come  to  the 
place  only  on  Friday  nights,  airive,  the  men 
in  evening  clothes,  and  the  women  in  their 
opera-wraps,  and,  as  distinguished  guests 
whose  appreciation  stirs  the  pride  of  the 
regular  patrons,  a  table  is  cleared  for  them 
near  the  orchestra.  Though  they  are  peo- 
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chords,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  piece  had  died 
a  violent  death,  there  is  silence,  and  then 
wild  applause,  shouts  of  approval,  and  the 
rattling  of  glasses  on  the  tables.  The  leader 
lights  his  cigarette  and  smiles  contentedly. 
There  is  a  bustle  of  waiters,  and  conversation 
hums.  Perhaps  the  stranger  who  is  making 
his  first  visit  is  surprised  to  hear  all  around 
him,  from  the  regular  patrons  of  the  place, 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  operas,  “Car¬ 
men,”  “William  Tell,”  “Aida,”  or  “Lohen- 


ple  from  another  world,  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tionable  inspection  of  them  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  A  stranger  in  a  box  at  the  opera 
attracts  more  curious  eyes.  At  midnight 
the  members  of  a  rival  orchestra  which  had 
furnished  the  music  the  week  before  come 
to  the  caf^  from  an  up-town  engagement. 
They  sit  around  a  single  table  and  drink 
their  wine,  with  critical  ears  for  the  mu¬ 
sicians’  execution.  Their  presence  stimu¬ 
lates  the  players  to  greater  efforts,  and  as 


THEY  PLAY  CON  AMORE  IN  A  TIME  THAT  ONLY  THE  HUNGARIANS  CAN  FATHOM. 


them  if  they  will  not  stay  a  few  minutes 
and  hear  the  orchestra  of  the  week  before 
play  a  few  pieces  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 
Waiters  are  sent  skurrying  for  the  musicians’ 
instruments,  and  the  blinds  in  front  are  drawn 
down.  The  new  orchestra  tunes  up,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  an  ambition  to  excel.  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  the  playing  of  the  two 
orchestras.  It  was  an  evening  to  rememl)er, 
and  as  the  guests  reluctantly  left  for  home, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  hands  of 
the  cl<K  k  |)ointed  to  four.  Even  with  the  liest 
of  intentions  such  entertainment  may  not  be 


fashion  (and  one  may  trace  a  series  of  them 
back  to  the  colonial  days  of  New  Wirk)  been 
any  more  lasting.  They  cease  because  Ixi- 
hemian  taste  is  fickle,  or  l)ecause  of  the  dues 
which  were  not  collected,  or  liecause  they 
became  inflated  by  success  and  expanded 
lieyond  bounds.  The  m{).st  interesting  clubs 
t)f  this  kind  have  develojied  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  quite  as  much  as  by  deliberate 
j)lans.  One  of  the  successful,  and  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  all,  was  the 
Tenderloin  Club.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  news- 
paj)er  reix)rters  >vho  covered  the  Tenderloin 


^  '  a  final  appeal  for  applau.se 

the  orchestra  plays  the 
Racoezy  March.  This 
march  means  to  the  Hun- 
flUr  garians  all  that  the  “  Mar- 
seillaise”  docs  to  a  French- 
man.  Thomas  and  SeidI 
and  Sousa  have  played  it 
with  many  instruments, 
■'W  but  they  could  not  stir  the 
bkxKi  as  does  this  little 
gypsy  band.  It  is  a  fierce, 
'■W'?  wild  march,  and  as  it 

ends,  the  audience  salute 
it  with  a  yell  of  pent-up  feeling.  They 
stamp  and  cheer,  and  the  women  are  quite 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  men.  The  regular 
concert  is  over.  The  guests  “from  up¬ 
town”  arise  to  go,  when  the  proprietor  asks 


kept  a  secret.  The  address 

of  the  place  was  told  in  ,  * 

confidence  to  friends,  who 

in  turn  passed  it  on,  and  ; 

within  two  years  it  was  one  ^ 

of  the  best-known  halting-  - 

places  on  the  well-beaten  ‘  7 

path  of  the  seekers  for  ^  ' 

bohemia.  The  orchestra  t  ■ 

plays  there  every  night  1:  ' 

now,  and  the  proprietor  is  » 

growing  rich.  It  may  have 

other  charms,  but  to  tho.se  m 

who  knew  it  a  few  years 

ago  it  is  now  a  very  vague  suggestion  of  the 

past.  This  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 

all  such  places. 

Nor  have  the  clubs  which  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  be  unconventional  in  a  bohemian 
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police  precinct  for  the  morning  papers  secured 
a  room  in  a  ramshackle  old  wooden  building 
in  Thirtieth  Street,  directly  opposite  the 
station-house,  where  they  might  write  their 
cof^.  As  a  scarce  of  lirely  news  the  Ten¬ 
derloin  was  very  much  mcare  important  then 
than  it  is  to-day.  Nearly  every  evening  the 
captain  received  in  his  room  viators  of  all 
degrees,  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  police 
madiinery  in  motion  at  the  point  of  its 
greatest  activity.  The  little  room  of  the 
reporters  across  the  street  became  a  rendez¬ 
vous  for  a  score  or  more  men,  artists,  writers, 
and  a  few  members  of  the  Union  Club,  who 
found  it  interesting  to  drop  in  there  late  in 
the  evening  and  hear  the  freshest  gossip  of 
the  theatrical  and  hotel  world.  These  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  into  the  Tenderloin  Club 
and  annexed  another  room.  The  first  quali¬ 
fication  for  membership  was  that  a  candidate 
“should  not  be  stuck  on  himself.”  An  old 
negro  man  was  hired  as  steward  to  serve  a 
light  supper  at  midnight. 

A  member  of  the  club  was  at  that  time 
the  manager  of  the  Eden  Musee.  One  even¬ 
ing  when  the  two  small  rooms  were  filled 
with  tobacco-smoke  and  men,  he  brought 
up  his  Hungarian  band.  The  players  were 
squeezed  into  a  corner.  As  they  began  to 
play  the  door  from  the  hall  opened,  disclos¬ 
ing  Mile.  Otero,  the  Spanish  dancer,  who 
was  sharing  in  New  York  the  honors  with 
Carmencita.  She  wore  her  dancing-gown 
and  over  her  head  a  filmy  white  lace  Span¬ 
ish  scarf  that  emphasized  her  rich  brunette 
beauty.  Had  she  been  evolved  from  the 
smoke  itself  the  Tenderioiners  would  not 
have  been  more  surprised.  A  space  was 
cleared  for  her  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  she  whirled  in  to  the  mu^  of  the  band, 
performed  one  of  the  dances  which  were 
the  rage  at  that  time,  and  whirled  out  again. 
Before  the  spectators  realized  that  the  dance 
was  over  they  heard  from  the  street  below 
the  slam  of  her  carriage-door,  and  the  first 
woman  guest  of  the  club  had  gone.  MUe. 
Otero  at  that  time  commanded  a  higher 
price  for  a  private  performance  than  a  grand- 
opera  star.  If  such  unexpected  things  were 
likely  to  occur  here,  many  other  men  wanted 
to  join  this  queer  chib.  Its  member^p 
jumped  to  more  than  a  hundred,  and  a  new 
club-house  was  secured.  Inspector  Byrnes, 
the  captain  of  the  precinct,  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  the  Mayor,  members 
of  the  Union,  Union  League,  Lotos,  Century, 
and  Calumet  clubs,  actors,  artists,  pditicians. 


poets,  and  newspaper-men  became  Tender¬ 
ioiners. 

The  new  house  was  an  ordinary  brown- 
stone  front  at  114  West  Thirty-second  Street 
when  the  club  secured  it,  but  before  it  was 
opened  as  a  club-house  it  became  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  place.  The  definite  policy  of  the 
Tenderloin  Club  now  was  to  do  the  unex¬ 
pected,  and  to  this  end  its  house  was  turned 
over  to  half  a  dozen  artist  members  to  dec¬ 
orate  in  as  bizarre  a  fashion  as  their  imagi¬ 
nation  might  suggest.  Until  this,  work  was 
cmnp^eted  none  of  the  other  members  was 
permitted  to  see  it.  On  the  night  when  the 
house  was  opiened  the  members  formed  in 
the  old  rooms,  and  led  by  the  colored 
steward,  marched  into  Thirty-second  Street 
with  much  tooting  of  horns.  Illuminated 
letters  over  the  door  reading,  “Who  Enters 
Here  Leaves  Care  Behind,”  marked  the  house. 
The  hall  decorations  suggested  a  bitter  past 
“Blasted  Hopes”  was  spelled  in  letters  two 
feet  high,  constructed  from  lottery  tickets 
that  had  failed  of  prizes,  and  on  the  other  wall 
one  might  read,  “  Alas  for  Fickle  Fortune,”  in 
cancelled  pool-tickets.  But  it  was  in  the 
rooms  that  had  been  a  front  and  a  back  parlor 
that  the  artists  had  shown  their  skdlL  They 
had  covered  the  walls  down  to  a  panelling 
with  fresh  plaster  in  which,  before  it  hardened, 
they  had  set  a  thousand  things  never  used 
before  for  similar  decorative  purposes.  They 
ranged  from  Carmencita’s  dancing-slippers, 
a  slipper  worn  by  Pauline.  Markham  on  her 
first  appearance  in  this  country  with  the 
original  “Black  Crook”  company,  and  a 
fan  carried  by  Lillian  Russell  in  “1^  Grande 
Duchesse,”  to  poKcemoi’s  night-sticks,  re¬ 
volvers,  and  knives  that  had  been  used  in 
famous  murder  cases,  statues,  colored  ^ass, 
counterfeit  coins,  and  bric-k-brac  from  the 
days  when  horsehair  furniture  was  popular. 
The  ]>ands  had  been  painted  by  one  of  the 
best  figure  artists  in  New  York,  and  though 
the  theme  was  lurid,  the  execution  and  c^- 
oring  made  them  objects  of  interest  as  long 
as  the  club  existed.  The  chandelier  was 
constructed  from  a  beer-keg  with  .stone  beer- 
mugs  at  the  end  of  each  bracket  The  read¬ 
ing-room  on  the  second  floor  was  papered 
entirely  with  headings  of  newspapers  frc»n 
all  parts  (tf  the  woiid,  and  the  walls  qf  the 
caid-room  were  covered  completely  with 
cards  arranged  to  illustrate  famous  poker- 
hands.  The  caf^  was  in  the  basement,  and 
in  warm  weather  the  rear  yard  was  covered 
with  a  large  tent  and  used  as  a  summer  gar- 
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den.  Here  an  occasional  match  with  the 
gloves  was  pulled  off  with  great  success. 
Every  entertainment  of  the  club  began 
promptly  at  midnight,  and  the  Tenderloin- 
ers’  applause  was  a  hiss,  sometimes  very 
disconcerting  to  the  professional  entertain¬ 
ers  who  were  making  their  first  ap])earance 
before  the  club. 

One  of  the  characteristic  performances 
of  this  club  was  a  very  formal  freak  recep¬ 
tion.  Suitably  engraved  cards,  announcing 
this  event,  and  requesting  the  receivers  to 
be  present  at  11.59  on  a  certain  Saturday 
night,  gathered  several  hundred  men  rep¬ 
resenting  almost  as  many  classes  in  society. 
At  midnight  a  line  of  four-wheelers  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  club  and  began  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  pas¬ 
sengers  who  were  the  guests  of  the  evening 
and  likewise  the  entertainers.  They  were 
the  star  attractions  of  the  largest  three 
dime  museums  in  town,  numbering  more 
than  fifty  freaks,  with  a  “Professor”  to  de¬ 
scribe  each  collection.  The  proverbial  jeal¬ 
ousy  among  church-choir  singers  faded  to 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  in¬ 
tense  rivalry  of  the  freaks  in  the  same  line 
from  different  museums.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  seated  them  in  chairs  against  the 
wall,  and  the  line  extended  all  around  the 
big  front  room.  There  were  four-hundred- 
pound  women,  ossified  men,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Norwegian  albinos,  whose  hair  looked 
as  if  they  lived  near  a  drug-store,  giants 
and  dwaris,  Zulus  with  rings  in  their  noses 
and  the  dialect  of  Chatham  Square  on  their 
tongues,  snake-charmers  with  their  baskets 
of  snakes,  and  bearded  ladies  who  stroked 
their  whiskers  in  resentment  when  they 
heard  the  first  involuntary  hiss  of  applause 
with  which  the  Tenderloiners  greeted  them. 
Far  sweeter  to  their  ears  were  the  shrieks 
of  laughter  that  frequently  interrupted  each 
“Professor,”  as  he  eloquently  filled  in  the 
twenty  minutes  allowed  him  to  prove  that 
the  attractions  of  his  museum  were  the  most 
remarkable.  It  was  literally  a  howling  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  fame  of  it  carried  the  club’s 
appropriate  name  all  over  the  United  States. 

This  was  only  one  of  many  eccentric  en¬ 
tertainments  given  by  the  Tenderloin  Club 
that .  winter,  and  so  many  new  members 
were  taken  in  indiscriminately,  that,  as  a 
well-known  playwright  remarked  plaintively, 
every  cabman  that  he  employed  proved  to 
be  a  fellow  club-member,  and  if  he  went 
into  a  caf^  and  ordered  a  cocktail,  the  man 


who  mixed  it  would  usually  ask:  “Shall  I 
meet  you  at  the  Tenderloin  to-night?” 
The  membership  reached  twelve  hundred, 
and  the  club  collapsed. 

Another  unconventional  club,  bohemian 
in  its  elements,  which  differed  wridely  from 
the  Tenderloin  in  purpose  and  attainment, 
was  the  Cloister  Club,  small  in  numbers 
and  now  only  a  pleasant  memory  to  the  men 
who  enjoyed  there  many  an  evening.  Like 
the  Tenderloin,  its  organization  was  acci¬ 
dental.  When  M.  Dubuis  was  forced  to 
give  up  his  snug  little  restaurant  in  Woos¬ 
ter  Street  a  few  years  ago,  because  an  ad¬ 
joining  factory  needed  the  room,  several 
men  beside  Dubuis  regretted  it.  They  had 
discovered  that  M.  Dubuis  could  cook.  His 
petUs  ramequins  and  his  macaroni  au  gratin 
were  unexcelled.  He  was  a  connoisseur  of 
wines  and  cheeses.  These  men  were  artists 
and  writers  who  found  it  pleasant  to  meet 
at  the  Restaurant  Dubuis  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  a  iable-d’hdU  dinner  so  excellent 
and  so  cheap  that  they  feared  it  would  be¬ 
come  popular.  Among  those  occasional  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  place  were  Henry  C.  Bunner, 
H.  L.  Wilson,  William  Curtis  Gibson,  James 
L.  Ford,  S.  D.  Ehrhart,  E.  W.  Townsend, 
and  L.  Dalrymple,  and  rather  than  lose  Du¬ 
buis  they  organized  the  Cloister  Club  around 
his  dinner.  Unlike  the  Tenderloin,  the  Clois¬ 
ter  Club  was  discriminating  in  electing  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  a  close  corporation.  Most 
of  the  Cloister  men — ^and  its  membership  was 
less  than  a  hundred — were  engaged  in  artis¬ 
tic,  literary,  or  newspaper  work.  No  club  in 
town  was  more  awkward  for  a  man  without 
sense  of  humor.  There  was  a  freedom  of 
criticism  of  his  personal  appearance  and 
peculiarities  that  was  painfully  disconcert¬ 
ing  to  one  who  could  not  enjoy  a  joke  on 
himself.  When  oral  criticism  failed  to  ring 
the  bell  there  were  caricatures  drawn  by 
some  of  the  clever  artists  in  the  club,  and 
unless  a  member  could  accept  these  little 
tributes  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended  he  was  out  of  his  element  in  the  Clois¬ 
ter.  I  remember  that  Paul  Potter,  one  of 
the  friars,  was  accused,  on  what  seemed  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence,  of  attempting  to  dram¬ 
atize  “Trilby.”  He  did  not  admit  the  ac¬ 
cusation,  for  he  had  his  doubts  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  play,  but  he  paid  the  penalty  of 
the  suspicion  by  being  made  the  target  for 
the  most  atrocious  parodies  of  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  parts  of  the  novel.  When  Potter’s 
play  was  produced  the  Cloister  men  enjoyed 
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it  none  the  less  because  the  joke  was  obvi¬ 
ously  on  them.  The  old-fashioned  house  in 
Clinton  Place,  with  its  solid  mahogany  doors 
and  high-ceilinged,  square  rooms,  where  the 
club  was  organized,  offered  possibilities  for 
unique  decorations  which  were  not  over¬ 
looked.  The  walls  were  decorated  by  the 
artists  in  the  club.  Ehrhart  painted  for 
one  panel  the  Maid  of  the  Cloister  tempt¬ 
ing  St  Anthony  with  Dubuis’s  bill-of-fare. 
Glackens  painted  in  an  adjoining  panel  a  h'fe- 
sized  monk  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  straight- 
back  chair  angling  for  goldfish  in  a  globe. 
Hutchins,  whose  promising  career  as  a  clever 
cartoonist  was  cut  short  a  year  later,  illus¬ 
trated  the  fall  from  grace  of  Brother  An- 
astasius  after  a  Cloister  dinner.  Dalrymple 
contributed  a  jolly  friaur’s  face,  and  above 
the  arch  between  the  two  rooms  Glackens 
painted  a  frieze  of  small  friars  in  lively 
poses.  Nearly  every  artist  in  the  club  ex¬ 
hibited  his  skill  on  the  walls,  and  under¬ 
neath  many  of  the  pictures  were  appropri¬ 
ate  verses  written  by  Bunner  in  his  very 
best  vein.  Between  the  hours  of  5.30  and 
8.30  members  might  bring  women  guests 
to  dine,  and  the  femim'ne  element,  which 
some  of  the  Cloister  men  feared  at  first 
might  prove  a  source  of  trouble,  contributed 
largely  to  the  club’s  success.  One  of  the  first 
questions  asked  about  a  candidate  was  what 
sort  of  women  he  would  be  likely  to  bring  to 
the  club’s  dining-rooms,  and  if  this  was  not 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Abbots,  his  name  was  dropped.  Each 
member  registered  the  names  of  his  women 
guests,  and  the  privilege  of  bringing  them 
was  never  abused.  Many  a  woman  of  social 
distinction  enjoyed  a  Cloister  Club  dinner, 
and  enjoyed  it  none  the  less  because  she  may 


have  recognized  at  the  adjoining  table  the 
face  of  some  clever  actress.  No  one  was 
tolerated  who  insisted  on  talking  about  what 
he  had  written  or  painted.  A  dozen  or  more 
artists  whose  studios  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  lunched  there  every  day,  and  in  the 
evening  the  dining-rooms  were  well  filled 
with  interesting  men  and  women.  On  one 
occasion  a  star  actress,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  club,  brought  down  her 
whole  company  after  an  evening’s  perform¬ 
ance,  and  gave  an  impromptu  entertainment 
that  greatly  pleased  the  friars.  Theodore 
Wores  arranged  there  the  most  important 
exhibition  of  Japanese  paintings  and  prints 
ever  held  in  this  city,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  Japanese  evening.  At  the  club’s  formal 
dinners  might  be  heard  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  after-dinner  speakers  in  New  York. 
Whatever  else  the  Cloister  may  have  been, 
it  was  never  dull.  Its  privileges  were  ex¬ 
tended  with  discrimination,  and  invitations 
to  it  were  eagerly  sought.  So  successful  was 
it  that  the  Cloister  men  became  ambitious 
for  a  more  pretentious  house,  and  when  they 
secured  it  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  Clin¬ 
ton  Place  house  was  unaccountably  missing. 
Within  a  year  the  club  was  disbanded. 

There  seems  to  be  something  intangible 
about  a  genuine  bohemia.  As  soon  as  the 
public  puts  its  finger  on  it  and  says  this  is 
the  real  thing  it  crumbles  away.  Only  those 
who  are  of  it  may  enjoy  it.  There  are  other 
little  bohemias  in  New  York  to-day  just  as 
interesting  as  was  the  Hungarian  caf^  a  few 
years  ago,  but  as  each  in  turn  is  disclosed, 
the  bohemians  are  lost  in  a  crowd  of  strange 
visitors.  Other  clubs  have  succeeded  the 
Tenderloin  and  the  Cloister,  but  the  bright¬ 
est  days  of  bohemia  are  ever  of  the  past. 


Birth 

By  ARCHER  M.  HUNTINGTON 

I  CAME,  a  moment  back.  As  I  came  in 
A  woman  passed  me  with  a  look  of  pain. 
And  scarcely  was  1  seated,  when  a  man 
Rose,  silent,  from  the  fireside  and  passed  out. 


Peter  Stuyvesant’s  Nephew 

By  JOHN  TRASK 

lUuBtratioiia  by  C.  S.  Macaolcy  and  Oordon  Grant 

IT  was  Erelyn  who  brought  it  on  us.  Eve-  ought  to  have  one  of  those  tall  glasses  with 
lyn  had  been  visiting  the  Horings,  in  the  slender  steins  for  them  1  ’’  The  Herrings, 
New  York,  for  several  months,  and  we  had  she  told  us,  had  candles  with  colored  shades 
been  feding  ever  since  she  came  home  that  we  on  their  dinner  table  at  night,  one  at  every, 
ought  to  be  more  fashionable.  It  was  lovdy  place.  They  gave  such  a  becoming  light 
to  be  back  with  ns  again,  she  told  us, —  and  made  ever)rthing  look  so  pretty.  The 
lovdy  to  get  back  into  the  country.  But  Herrings’  candlesticks  were  silver,  of  course, 
there  was  a  new  and  different  air  about  her ;  but  there  were  glass  ones  that  it  would  be 
we  felt  it  before  she  had  been  in  the  house  nice  for  us  to  get.  Everybody  ought  to  have 
half  an  hour.  Mother  had  made  ever  so  them.  Mrs.  Heiring  had  told  ho-  that  the 
many  little  changes  to  surprise  her  when  she  glass  ones  were  very  reasonable.  The  Her- 
came.  I  had  covered  new  sofa-pillows  for  rings  never  had  the  dinner  put,  as  we  did, 
the  parlor,  and  Beth — Beth  is  the  youngest,  on  the  table,  but  had  k  served  from  the 
I  come  in  between  her  and  Evelyn — had  kitchen,  the  courses  brought  on  just  as  is 
been  out  in  the  garden  all  the  morning  pick-  done  at  hotels.  It  made  the  meal  go  off  so 
ing  flowers  for  the  vases.  We  were  ratha  much  more  smoothly.  “  Don’t  you  suppose, 
wdl  pleased  with  the  results  of  our  handi-  Jess,”  she  said  to  me,  after  dinner,  “that  we 
work  ourselves,  but  all  that  Evelyn  said,  as  could  induce  Mary  to  pass  things  on  the 
she  walked  about  from  room  to  room,  with  proper  side?  And  if  she  had  felt  slippers, 
one  arm  aroimd  my  waist  and  the  other  she  could  get  about  with  much  less  noise.” 
around  Beth’s,  was :  “  How  small  the  house  Mother  thought  that  a  pair  of  felt  slippers 
seems,  Jess !  ”  would  be  a  very  good  ^ing  for  Mary  and 

“A  quarter  to  six  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  as  we  wondered  if  we  could  get  them  at  our  village 
sat  in  mother’s  room  that  afternoon,  listening  shoe-store. 

while  she  told  about  her  trip.  “  I  must  stop  “  I  suppose,  children,”  she  said  aside  to 
talking  or  I  won’t  have  time  to  dress  for  Beth  and  me,  “that  our  housekeeping  has 
dinner !  My  trunk  hasn’t  come  yet,  but  I  been  getting  pretty  well  behind  the  times  1  ” 
have  my  pongee  in  my  bag.”  She  had  put  We  usually  sat  in  the  sitting-room,  after 
on  a  fre^  blouse  for  lunch,  and  was  looking  dinner,  and  sewed  while  Beth  read  aloud ; 

unusually  nice.  “Why,  you’re  all  right  as  but  this  evening  Evelyn  lit  the  big  lamp  in 

you  are,”  we  told  her,  but  ^e  shook  her  head,  the  parlor  and  drummed  on  the  piano  some 

To  change  our  blouses  and  do  our  hair  over  new  things  that  she  had  learned,  while  we 

neatly  was  the  only  dressing  that  we  had  sat  around  and  pretended  to  enjoy  it.  It 

ever  been  accustomed  to  for  dinner,  unless,  may  have  been  a  fashionable  evening,  but  it 

of  course,  we  had  company  or  were  going  was  very  stupid.  When  we  went  up  to  our 
out.  Mother  seemed  a  little  flurried  and  took  room,  Beth  and  I,  I  stood  before  the  glass 
Beth  aside  to  ask  if  she  had  put  a  vase  of  rather  dejectedly  and  twisted  my  hair,  to  see 
flowers  on  the  table.  Evelyn  came  trailing  if  I  couldn’t  get  a  wave  like  Evelyn’s  info 
down  in  her  pongee,  and  a  bow  with  long  my  pompadour,  and  Beth,  the  honest,  cried, 
ends  on  the  front  of  the  dress  that  had  not  It  was  after  Evelyn  had  been  at  home  a 
been  there  when  she  went  away  from  home,  week  or  two  that  the  letter  came, 
and  with  a  pompon  in  her  hair.  “  Nothing  for  you,  Jess,”  Beth  said,  as  she 

I  saw  Evelyn  frown  when  old  Mary  came  came  upstairs  with  the  envelope  in  her  hand, 
lumbering  in,  as  she  had  always  done,  to  put  “Some^ing  from  New  York  for  Ev.” 
the  dinner  on  the  table — although  she  smiled  "Mrs.  Herring,  of  course,”  Evelyn  said, 
directly  after.  “What  lovely  roses,  Beth,"  Beth  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  Evelyn’s 
she  said.  "Was  it  you  who  cut  them?  We  bed — letters  were  rather  common  property  at 
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son.  And  we’ll  have  to  teQ  him  that  we 
dtm’t  get  in  to  the  city  very  often.  Fenton 
is  such  a  convenient  f^ace  in  which  to  shop !  ” 

“You  girls  will  have  to  do  all  the  talking,” 
Beth  declared. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  down  first  to  meet  him, 
Evelyn,”  I  gloated.  “You’re  the  only  one 
that  knows  him.” 

“And  sit  by  him  at  dinner,”  Beth  averred. 


IT  WAS  ONLY  THE  CATERER  WITH  THE  ICE-CREAM. 


our  house — and  I  waited  at  the  door.  We 
saw  Evelyn’s  face  change  as  she  read.  "  Oh 
dear,  crfi  dear !  ”  she  said.  “  What  shall  we 
do?” 

“What  is  it?”  we  asked.  Evdyn  was  Mt- 
ting  with  the  letter  fai  her  lap,  the  picture  of 
despair. 

“Mrs.  Herring  has  invited  a  young  man 
out  here  to  see  us,”  she  fairly  wailed,  “and 
how  can  we  have  him?  He’s  one  of 
the  swellest  of  the  New  York  swells — 
a  relative  of  Peter  Stuyvesant ! — and 
he’s  going  to  stay  to  dinner.  Why, 
they  eat  off  silver  dishes !  Listen  to 
this:” 

My  dear  Evelyn :  Now  I  want  you  girls  to 
act  your  very  prettiest!  My  young  friend 
Schuyler  Townsend  is  to  be  overnight  in 
Fenton  [Fenton  is  our  town]  a  week  from 
Wednesday,  and  I  have  told  him  that  you 
are  going  to  invite  him  up  to  dinner.  Yon 
met  him,  you  remember,  at  the  card-party  at 
our  house,  and  at  Mrs.  Thayer’s.  He’s  an 
awfully  nice  fellow  and  comes  of  the  swellest 
kind  of  people — can  trace  his  family  way 
back  to  Peter  Stuyvesant  or  someone.  Now 
give  him  just  the  best  sort  of  a  time ! 

Yours  in  haste, 

Amelia  Hbrung. 

P.S.  I’m  giving  a  luncheon  at  Sherry’s 
for  the  Orchid  Club  this  noon. 

Beth  and  I  were  as  much  aghast  as 
Evelyn,  I  will  confess.  I  had  swift 
and  sickening  visions  of  Peter  Stuyve¬ 
sant’s  nephew — for  such  we  dubbed 
him — rattling  up  oiu:  little  narrow 
gravel  driveway  in  a  cab.  I  could 
see  Mary  ushering  him  into  the  parlor, 
where  he  would  probably  sit  in  the 
chair  we  all  avoided,  because  it  was 
weak  in  the  springs.  I  could  see  him 
sitting  at  the  table  like  a  Gibson  illus¬ 
tration,  while  mother  told  him  that  he  would 
have  to  drink  up  the  water  in  his  glass  before 
he  could  have  any  milk.  There  wCTe  never 
enough  glasses  at  our  house  to  go  around 
more  than  once.  “  Oh,  dear !  ”  we  groaned 
in  unson ;  and  “  I’m  so  much  in  debt  to 
Mrs.  Herring,”  Evelyn  moaned. 

“There  isn’t  a  thing  that  Mary  cooks,” 
she  said,  “that’s  fit  to  set  before  him.  Why, 
they  have  seven  courses,  girls,  at  Mrs.  Her¬ 
ring’s,  and  the  Herrings  don’t  consider  that 
even  they  live  in  style.  They  call  themselves 
plain  people.  I  suppose  that  this  young 
man’s  been  living  on  the  tongues  of  nightin¬ 
gales.” 

“  He’ll  probably  ask  Beth  and  me,”  I  said, 
“if  we  exhibited  at  the  Dog  Show  this  sea¬ 


“  And* take,”  I  concluded,  “the  whole  re- 
sp<Hisibility,  in  every  way.  This  is  by  no  fault 
erf  ours.” 

“We  will  all,”  Evelyn  said  firmly,  “do  the 
best  we  can  to  pass  this  off  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  I  don’t  see  how  it’s  gomg  to  be 
done  at  all.” 

Evelyn  wrote  Mr.  Townsend  that  she 
hoped  nothing  would  prevent  his  saying  that 
he  would  take  dinner  with  us  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Wednesday.  And  nothing  did.  Although 
we  hoped  against  hope,  Evdyn  received  a 
note  from  him  saying  that  he  would  come. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  week  we 
spent  in  getting  a  dinner  ready  for  Peter 
Stuyvesant’s  nephew ;  and  the  parlor  in 
which  he  was  to  sit ;  and  the  hall  through 
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which  he  was  to  walk.  Evelyn  had  mother 
so  worked  up  about  the  grandeur  of  the 
Herrings  and  the  obligation  she  was  under 
that  mother  actually  had  the  new  stair- 
carpet,  that  we  were  planning  to  have  when 
we  cleaned  house  in  the  fail,  put  down  in 
time  for  the  dinner.  She  bought  a  pair  of 
portieres,  to  match  it,  for  the  door  between 
the  parlor  and  tlie  hall.  “The  new  carpet 
made  the  old  curtains  look  so  dull,"  she  said. 
We  had  two  etchings,  that  had  been  laid 
away  in  a  trunk,  framed  for  the  parlor,  to  All 
a  space  that  had  always  looked  rather  bare. 
Before  we  were  through  we  had  bought  a 
new  dinner-set,  a  new  table-bell,  a  set  of 
finger-bowls,  a  set  of  ice-cream  forks,  a  half- 
dozen  nut-picks,  a  tea-ball,  Mary’s  felt  slip¬ 
pers,  and  had  sent  the  silver  teapot  to  be  re¬ 
plated,  and  the  chair  in  the  parlor  to  the 
upholsterer’s  for  new  springs. 

“We  must  have  wine,"  Evelyn  declared. 
"People  in  New  York  don’t  know  what  a 
dinner  is  without  it.  Claret  is  inexpensive 
and  yet  good  form.”  So  Beth  brought  up 
some  claret-glasses  from  the  store.  Evelyn 
took  the  buggy  and  went  as  far  as  Gardner, 
looking  for  glass  candlesticks,  and  finally 
borrowed  them  from  an  old  lady  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Lou  Potter,  a  friend  of  hers,  made 
the  silk  shades. 

Evelyn  decided  to  ask  Lou  Potter  to  din¬ 
ner,  to  make  the  number  at  the  table  even. 
“Lou  will  help  along,”  she  said.  “She’s 
such  a  talker.  These  society  people  always 
take  to  someone  who  can  rattle  on.”  Evelyn 
was  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table — where 
she  had  always  sat  since  father  died ;  mother, 
of  course,  at  the  foot;  Mr.  Townsend  and 
Lou  Potter  on  one  side,  and  Beth  and  I  on 
the  other.  By  half  past  five,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  every  salt-spoon  was  in  place. 

“  Don’t  give  Mary  any  more  directions  or 
she’ll  forget  all  I  have  told  her,”  Evelyn  ad¬ 
monished  us,  just  before  the  guest  was  ex¬ 
pected.  We  were  all  of  us  tired  out  and 
cross.  “And  of  all  things,  mother,  don’t 
look  as  though  you  were  continually  on  the 
jump!” 

"I  hear  his  cab-wheels,”  Beth  annoimced, 
flying  into  the  kitchen  where  I  was  trying, 
nervously,  to  cut  the  cake  into  thin  slices 
despite  the  raisins.  But  it  was  only  the 
caterer  with  the  ice-cream. 

“There  he  is,”  Evelyn  said,  as  a  ring  was 
heard  at  the  front  door.  “  Has  Mary  her 
white  apron  on  ?  ”  She  glanced  at  her  hair 
in  the  glass  in  the  buffet. 


Mary  went  to  the  door,  but  it  was  a 
woman’s  voice  that  we  heard — Mrs.  Potter’s. 
We  all  went  out  into  the  hall.  Lou’s  throat 
had  been  sore  all  day,  Mrs.  Potter  told  us, 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  She 
was  so  sorry  to  miss  taking  dinner  with  us. 
We  condoled  with  Mrs.  Potter,  and  looked 
at  one  another  with  blank  faces  after  she 
had  left.  We  realized  how  much  we  had 
been  depending  on  Lou’s  “rattling  on.” 
Evelyn’s  face  wore  an  expression  of  “Well, 
this  is  the  first  drop  in  the  cup !  ” 

“You’ll  have  to  sit  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
Jess,”  she  said.  “Beth  wouldn’t  say  a 
word.” 

“  I  wish  he  were  safely  home  again  1  ”  I 
snapped.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

It  was  neither  Mary  nor  Evelyn  who  en¬ 
countered  Mr.  Townsend  first,  for  all  our  • 
managing — but  Beth.  Hearing  the  thud  of 
the  evening  paper  on  the  porch,  Beth,  off 
her  guard  for  a  moment,  had  slipped  to  the 
door,  and  there  he  was. 

“One  might  have  known,”  Evelyn  said, 
“that  it  would  have  to  happen  in  just  some 
such  way  as  that.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  Evelyn  and  I,  in  the 
dining-room,  could  hear  Beth  saying  in  a 
high-pitched,  nervous  tone.  He  had  evi- 
dendy  picked  up  the  paper.  “Won’t  you 
come  in  ?  ” 

“Presumably  he  will,”  Evelyn  said  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth,  “since  he’s  invited  here  to 
dinner.” 

“I’ll  go  tell  Evelyn,”  Beth  was  assuring 
him,  to  make  good  her  escape,  “that  you’re 
here !  ” 

“I’ve  met  him  twice,”  Evelyn  continued, 
“in  a  .crowd.  He’s  probably  wondering 
who  Evelyn  is.” 

“We  can  have  dinner  in  ten  minutes, 
Evel)m,”  mother  whispered,  bustling.  “I’ll 
come  in  and  meet  him  as  soon  as  Mary’s 
ready  with  the  soup.” 

“I’ll  come  in  when  mother  does,”  I  said. 

We  could  hear  a  faint  murmur  of  conversa¬ 
tion  from  the  parlor  after  Evelyn  had  gone  in. 

“He’s  awfully  good-looking,”  Beth  de¬ 
clared. 

Evelyn  introduced  him  when  we  went  into 
the  parlor,  with  the  society  air  that  she  had 
brought  from  Mrs.  Herring’s,  and  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  expressed  his  profound  pleasure  at  the 
meeting.  He  was,  as  Beth  had  said,  good- 
looking.  But  stiff  1  Our  deepest-dyed  imag¬ 
inings  had  been  no  worse  than  the  reality 
when  it  came. 
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Words  fail  me  to  describe  the  horror  of 
that  meal.  The  table  looked  prettier  than 
our  table  had  ever  looked  before,  with  roses 
in  a  tall  vase  in  the  centre,  and  Evelyn’s 
glass  candlesticks  with  pink  shades  at  the 
places.  The  dinner  was  as  good,  I  think 
that  I  can  safely 
say,  as  any  that  Mr. 

Townsend  would 
have  had  at  Mrs. 

Herring’s,  and 
Mary — thanks  to 
Evelyn’s  drilling — 
carried  in  and  car¬ 
ried  out  the  seven 
courses  without  a 
blunder  except  for 
a  biscuit’s  rolling 
off  the  dish.  The 
trouble  was  with 
ourselves. 

“You  say  that 
you  are  a  relative 
of  the  Stuyvesants, 

Mr.  Townsend?” 
mother  askM,  when 
we  were  seated.  “A 
nephew?  ”  Mother 
had  a  way  of  glean¬ 
ing  an  idea  from 
our  scraps  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  com¬ 
ing  out  with  it  in 
just  such  a  way  as 
this.  If  we  needed 
any  hoodoo  this 
gave  it  to  us  at  the 
start.  Beth  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sipping 
water  from  her  tumbler  and  came  near 
choking.  I  felt  that  Mr.  Townsend  was 
going  to  ask  us  if  we  knew  the  Stuyvesants. 
Something  in  the  striving-to-be-easy  way 
that  mother  said  it  made  it  soimd  as  though 
they  were  old  friends.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  should  have  to  leave  the  table  if  I 
caught  either  Evelyn’s  eye  or  Beth’s. 

Mr.  Townsend  explained  elaborately  that 
he  was  related  to  the  Schuylers,  and  after  he 
had  finished  with  his  explanation  we  all 
sipped  water  for  a  while.  Evelyn  hoped  that 
he  had  had  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  Fenton, 
and  he  said  he  had.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  the  crackers  with  his  soup,  and  he  said  he 
would.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  I 
seriously  considered  setting  the  candle-shade 
next  me  afire,  to  see  if  it  would  melt  the  ice. 


It  went  a  little  better,  of  course,  after  we 
had  rallied  our  resources.  I  had  felt  like  a 
sneak  when  I  slipped  down  to  the  sitting- 
room  that  afternoon  and  read  up  all  that  I 
could  find  in  the  society  and  sporting  columns 
of  the  paper.  But  after  Evelyn  had  finished 
talking  about  the 
Yacht  Club  Re¬ 
gatta,  I  concluded 
that  the  game  was 
fair,  and  began  on 
the  annual  Speed¬ 
way  parade.  Evelyn 
and  I  dovetailed 
into  each  other 
neatly,  and  kept  it 
going  by  sheer  force 
of  will.  We  seemed 
to  have  agreed  to  a 
nicety  on  what 
would  be  the  most 
likely  to  be  suited 
to  Mr.  Townsend’s 
tastes.  Evelyn  re¬ 
marked  that  the 
dance  given  by  the 
Twelfth  Night  Club 
the  evening  before 
must  have  been  a 
very  brilliant  affair 
— which  started  a 
short  thread  of  con¬ 
versation  ;  • and  I 
asked  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  if  he  had  seen 
an  account  of  the 
festivities  at  Tuxe¬ 
do  Park.  It  was 
hazardous,  seeing 
that  we  were  limited  to  just  what  was  in  the 
paper — ^but  our  case  was  desperate.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Townsend,  although  he  listened 
to  what  we  said  with  a  degree  of  attention 
which  was  almost  painful,  had  very  little  to 
say  himself. 

Strained  as  it  was,  we  were  beginning  to 
think  that  the  dinner  might  be  passing  off  in 
such  a  way  that  Mr.  Townsend  would,  at 
least,  forget  it,  when,  turning  suddenly  at  a 
remark  that  I  addressed  to  him,  he  upset  his 
coffee-cup.  A  brown  stream  shot  across  the 
table-cloth  toward  Beth,  who  was  opposite, 
and  who,  when  she  saw  it  coming,  jumped 
and  screamed.  When  it  splashed  down  the 
front  of  her  new  organdy,  Evelyn  tried  to 
laugh  the  mishap  off  as  though  Beth  had  a 
dozen  dresses  like  it,  and  was  only  glad  of 
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the  chance  to  thin  out  her  wardrobe — in  the 
way  they  would  undoubtedly  have  done  at 
Mra.  Herring’s — but  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  use.  Not  with  mother  dipping  her  nap¬ 
kin  in  Beth’s  tumbler  and  telling  us  all,  en¬ 
couragingly,  as  she  rubbed,  that  she  thought 
the  stain  was  coming  out;  and  that  she 
would  try  a  little  lemon-juice  to-morrow, 
and  lay  the  waist  out  on  the  grass.  Mother 
had  worked  for  weeks  on  that  organdy  of 
Beth’s,  and  nothing  would  have  prevented 
her  from  coming  to  its  rescue — not  if  Mr. 
Townsend  had  b^n  related  to  all  the  oldest 
families  in  New  York.  Mr.  Townsend’s  face 
was  crimson.  He  apologized  and  mother 
rubbed.  And  after  that  it  was  clear  that 
Evelyn  had  given  up.  When  after  we  rose, 
a  few  minutes  later,  mother  suggested  that 
we  should  show  Mr.  Townsend  our  little 
flower-garden,  Evelyn  said,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  lost  her  grip  on  circumstances, 
that  she  would  go  upstairs  and  get  her  cape. 

“  I’ll  go  and  get  mine,  too,”  I  said.  "Beth, 
I’ll  bring  yours  down.”  I  felt  that  I  couldn’t 
wait  another  minute  to  see  Evelyn  alone. 


I  found  her  in  her  room,  lying  back  in  the 
morris-chair. 

“I  hope,”  she  said,  "that  I’ll  never  see 
him,  nor  any  of  the  Herrings,  nor  ever  hear 
of  them  again  I  ” 

We  could  hear  the  hall  door  below  close 


after  Beth  and  Mr.  Townsend  as  they  went 
out  on  the  porch. 

"  Hadn’t  we  better  go  on  down  ?  ”  I  asked, 
with  a  cowardly  longing  to  cre^  underneath 
the  bed.  "  He’s  left  to  Beth,  you  know.” 

Evelyn  lay  still  with  closed  eyes. 

"You  can  go  down  if  you  want  to,  Jess,” 
she  said.  "I’m  going  to  rest.”  But  she  came. 

"It  can’t  last  much  longer  than  another 
hour,”  she  said. 

We  went  out  on  the  porch,  but  Beth  and 
Mr.  Townsend  were  not  there.  We  were 
starting  down  the  steps  to  look  for  them, 
when  there  came  a  sound  from  the  summer¬ 
house  in  the  garden  that  made  us  cla^)  each 
other’s  arms.  It  was  a  peal  of  laugher, — 
Beth’s  usual  high-pitched  shriek,  unmistaka¬ 
bly,  and  such  a  contagious,  mirthful,  mirth- 
provoking  shout  as  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  it  possible  that  Mr.  Townsend  could 
produce.  Evelyn  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
step  in  petrifaction.  We  could  hear  that 
they  were  talking,  though  we  could  not  hear 
what  they  said.  They  talked,  and  had  to 
stop  for  laughing.  From  every  indication 
they  were  laughing  till  they  cried. 

“Well,”  Evelyn  said  grimly,  as 
we  listened,  “  Beth  seems  to  have 
.  succeeded  where  we  failed.”  Their 

voices  and  their  laughter  continued 
to  float  out  to  us.  Evidently  Mr. 
Townsend  was  at  last  having,  to 
quote  Mrs.  Herring,  "just  the  best 
sort  of  a  time.” 

We  slipped  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  porch,  so  as  not  to 
appear  to  have  been  eavesdrop¬ 
ping,  and  Evelyn  settled  herself 
with  a  magazine  in  the  hammock, 
and  I  with  another  in  the  swing¬ 
ing-chair.  When  they  came  out 
of  the  summer-house  to  look  for 
Its,  Beth  had  our  old  gray  cat  up 
in  her  arms  and  was  hiding  her 
pink  cheeks  against  its  fur;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Townsend,  the  ice  was 
as  completely  melted  as  it  is  in  a 
January  thaw.  Clearly  something 
very  funny  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Townsend  sat  and  talked 
to  us  on  the  p>orch  for  more  than 
an  hour,  while  Beth  kept  her  face  on  Tiger, 
and  when  he  left  he  asked  if  he  might  not 
come  again.  And  if  one  will  believe  it,  that 
last  hour  had  been  so  pleasant  that  when  we 
told  him  that  he  would  be  welcome,  we 
actually  meant  what  we  said.  We  were 
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burning  to  have  him  go,  however,  that  we 
might  get  at  Beth. 

Beth  had  slipped  off  upstairs  as  soon  as 
he  left,  and  we,  hurrying  after,  found  her 
rolling  on  mother’s  bed. 

"  I  know  you’ll  kill  me,  girls,”  she  moaned, 
“but  I  just  couldn’t  help  it.  You  couldn’t 
have  helped  it  either.  And  I’m  awfully  glad 
I  did !” 

“  Stop  laughing,  Beth,”  Evelyn  said  severe¬ 
ly,  “and  tell  us  what  you  mean.” 

Beth  rolled  again. 

“You’ll  just  have  to  wait,”  she  sobbed  and 
choked.  “I — oh!  When  Mr.  Townsend 
and  I  were  walking  around  outside  we  saw 
Tiger  go  into  the  summer-house,  and  Mr. 
Townsend  said  he  liked  cats,  so  we  went  in 
and  caught  her  and  sat  down.  Mr.  Towns¬ 
end  said  he  wanted  to  tell  me,  now  he  had  a 
chance,  how  really  terribly  he  felt  about  hav¬ 
ing  spoiled  my  dress ;  and  then  he  told  me — I 
suppose  because  he  wasn’t  afraid  of  me  and 
just  felt  miserable  and  couldn’t  help  it — that 
he  felt  he  acted  so  abominably  awkward, 
when  he  did  go  out,  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  each  time  he’d  never  go  again.  I 
simply  looked  at  him  and  said,  ‘  Yout'  And 
then  he  told  me  that  he  spent  almost  all  of 
his  time  up  in  Pennsylvania  with  his  mother, 
where  they  live,  and  saw  scarcely  anythmg 
of  life  outside.  He’s  translating  a  whole  lot 
of  books  on  German  science,  and  he  said 
his  life  was  so  secluded  that  he  didn’t  know 
how  to  behave  when  he  came  in  contact  with 
fashionable  people  like  us” — Beth  screamed 
it — “and  the  Herrings. 

“  And  then  it  all  popped  out — I  couldn’t 
help  it,  girls  1  I  told  him  the  whole  thing ; 
all  about  the  new  stair-carpet  and  Mary’s 
slippers  and  the  ice-cream  forks — he  said 


he’d  heard  of  them  before  but  had  never  seen 
them — and  Evelyn’s  candlesticks.  And  he 
told  me  how  he’d  been  dreading  us — as 
much  as  we’d  been  dreading  him.  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  Mrs.  Herring  had  been  good  to  him. 

I  thought  we’d  die.  We  simply  rocked  back 
and  forth,  and  held  our  sides.  He  promised 
me  he’d  never  tell,  but  I  told  him  that  I’d 
have  to  tell  you  girls,  because  I  knew  you’d 
heard  us  laughing.  He  said  he  wanted  so 
much  to  come  again  if  we  would  only  let 
him,  and  wouldn’t  we  have  him  on  some 
wash-day  night,  when  we  were  going  to 
have  cold  pieces,  or  some  time  when  we 
were  house-cleaning,  so  it  would  seem  a 
little  like  atoning  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
made  us?  Oh,  girls,  if  you’re  going  to  kill 
me,  don’t  do  it  till  to-morrow.  I’m  too 
sore !” 

I  felt  that  I  coiild  tmderstand  why  Evelyn 
sat  down  and  cried. 

A  week  later  Evelyn  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Herring,  written  in  her  usual 
style.  This  is  what  she  wrote : 

I’ve  just  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Townsend, 
telling  me  how  greatly  he  enjoyed  his  visit.  I’m 
delighted  that  you  gave  him  such  a  splendid  dme. 
He’s  such  a  bookworm  and  gets  out  so  little 
that  I  knew  it  would  be  a  treat.  I  hadn’t  time, 
when  I  wrote  before,  to  tell  you  more  about  him. 
He  lives  way  over  at  the  other  side  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  always  see  him  summers.  This  spring,  when 
you  met  him,  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
been  in  New  York.  He’s  awfully  clever — is  trans¬ 
lating  a  set  of  books  on  French  philosophy,  or  some¬ 
thing.  Can  trace  his  name  back,  as  I  told  you,  to 
some  of  the  very  oldest  families.  He’s  going  to  be 
in  your  part  of  the  country  for  some  time,  so  you 
must  be  sure  to  ask  him  out  again  !  He  said  that  he 
should  like  to  know  you  better. 

Always  your  loving  friend, 

Amelia  Herring. 


Experiences  of  a  Nursery  Governess 

By  MARTHA  S.  BENSLEY 
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My  experience  with  the  Martin  family 
had  considerably  shaken  my  faith  in 
the  Law  of  Love,  and  I  took  a  go^  supply 
of  Physical  Force  with  me  to  my  second 
position.  There  was,  therefore,  a  sudden 
change  of  front  necessary  when  I  found,  as 
I  soon  did,  that  the  Woodman  household 
was  governed  by  the  Law  of  Love,  and  that 
Physical  Force  was  almost  unknown.  I 
welcomed  the  unexpected  chance  to  study 
in  actual  application  the  principle  in  which 
I  had  once  so  firmly  bdieved.  Would  it 
prove  as  beneficent  in  practice  as  in  theory  ? 
Was  any  evil  a  necessary  part  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  ?  These  were  points  on  which  I  sought 
information. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodman  had  the  right 
ideas  as  to  the  sort  of  woman  who  should 
take  charge  of  their  children.  Before  engag¬ 
ing  me,  they  had  required  the  most  careful 
and  complete  recommendations.  A  good  deal 
of  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  Mr.  Woodman  had  made  a 
journey  to  the  dty  to  talk  with  me.  They 
insisted  that  the  woman  who  cared  for  their 
children  should  be  a  lady,  and  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  treat  her  as  such.  They  required 
brains,  education,  and  experience,  and  were 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  these  qualifi* 
cations.  They  insisted  that  no  element  of 
depression  or  ill-humor  should  enter  their 
home,  and  so  required  health  and  good  tem¬ 
per.  Given  these  essentials,  they  were  leni¬ 
ent  as  to  unimportant  shortcomings,  and  did 
not  expect  perfection  of  me  any  more  than  of 
themselves. 

This  second  position  of  mine  was  in  the 
country.  I  was  met  at  the  station  by  the 
Woodmans’  big  Swedish  coachman,  with  an 
open  buggy  and  a  beautiful  black  team.  It 
was  six  degrees  below  zero,  and  1,  in  clothes 
made  for  the  short  outdoor  distances  of  the 
dty,  was  ill  prepared  for  a  six-mile  ride  in 
a  high  wind.  It  was  a  half-frozen  nursery 
governess,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Woodman 
welcomed  at  her  door.  Her  husband  came 
out  of  his  study  and  there  was  an  observing 
pair  of  children  in  the  background,  both  of 


whom  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  me. 
Then  Mrs.  Woodman  put  me  by  the  radiator 
to  thaw. 

Mr.  Woodman  vam'shed  into  his  study 
again,  but  his  wife  seated  herself  near  me 
and  took  up  her  two-months-old  baby,  which 
opened  its  bright  black  eyes  and  examined 
me  with  disconcerting  ^rectness.  Little 
Bessie,  aged  four  and  a  half — she  was  very 
particular  about  the  half — came  and  stood 
at  my  knee,  while  two-year-old  Toddie,  his 
brown  eyes  full  of  speculative  interest, 
watched  me  from  his  mother’s  ade.  It 
might  have  been  a  trying  sitiiation,  but  their 
scrutiny  was  so  frank  and  good-natured  that 
I  did  not  find  it  embarrassing. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  warm,  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
man  took  me  to  my  room.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  place  with  a  big  east  window;  the 
walb  were  brown  and  the  carpet  green; 
the  furniture  was  cheap  in  quality  and  ugly 
in  shape,  but  comfortable  and  spotless. 

“I  haven’t  put  any  {Nctures  on  the  walls 
for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Woodman.  “I  thought 
you  might  like  to  have  your  own  things,  that 
you  would  be  more  at  home  with  them.  I 
know  I  like  to  take  my  little  knickknacks 
with  me  wherever  I  go.” 

A  CONSIDERATE  EMPLOYER 

By  this  considerate  speech  she  at  once 
made  me  feel  that  not  only  my  comfort  but 
my  haf^ness  was  of  importance  to  her. 
Though  the  Martins  had  been  kind  to  me 
in  a  negative  way,  during  my  whole  stay 
with  them  they  had  given  evidence  of  no 
thoughtfulness  for  anything  beyond  my 
physical  comfort.  The  difference  between 
the  two  families  in  this  respect  corresponded 
to  the  difference  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
duties  of  a  nursery  governess:  the  Martins 
had  selected  me  principally  for  physical  quali^ 
fications,  the  Woodmans  had  emphasized  per¬ 
sonality.  Mrs.  Woodman’s  regard  for  my 
individual  tastes  at  once  put  me  on  a  higher 
plane  than  I  had  ever  occupied  in  the  other 
home. 
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At  dinner  I  was  placed  at  Mrs.  Woodman’s 
right,  with  Bessie  beside  me  and  Toddie 
across  the  table.  Beside  Toddie  was  Rob¬ 
ert,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  eleven  years  old. 
He  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  frank,  unem¬ 
barrassed  manner  and  his  candid  brown  eyes 
met  mine  fearlessly. 

The  table  conversation  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  at  the  Martins,  in  that  it 
ranged  over  a  variety  of  topics — from  the 
doings  of  the  Ladies’  Society  in  Fairmont 
to  the  theories  about  radium — and  in  that 
everyone  was  welcome  to  take  part.  As  for 
me,  they  were  always  careful  not  only  to 
include  me  in  general  discussions,  but  to 
explain  to  me  matters  of  local  concern  in 
which  they  were  interested. 

TABLE-TALK  AT  THE  WOODMANS’ 

The  younger  children  did  not  say  much  at 
the  table;  in  fact,  Toddie’s  vocabulary  was 
in  a  fragmentary  state,  to  be  interpreted  only 
by  love  and  a  vivid  imagination,  and  Bessie 
was  usually  attentively  engaged  with  her 
food.  When,  however,  they  did  make  any 
remarks,  they  were  listened  to  as  Delphic 
oracles  by  their  parents. 

Robert  asked  a  great  many  questions — 
very  sensible  questions  they  were,  too,  on 
points  of  general  interest — and  they  were 
always  courteously  and  fully  answered  by  his 
parents.  His  store  of  infonnation  was  not 
large,  but  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  grow.  To 
Mr.  Woodman  it  was  both  a  duty  and  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  make  a  companion  of  this  son.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  he  gave  him  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  Eastern  question,  and  the  interests 
and  operations  of  Japan  and  Russia.  One 
evening  after  dessert  we  had  the  whole  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula  made  with  spoons  and 
crumbs  on  the  table;  plates  were  the  towns, 
and  the  salt-cellars  were  the  attacking  squad¬ 
rons;  a  slice  of  fig-cake  posed  as  a  land  bat¬ 
tery;  and  two  oranges  represented  torpedo- 
boats.  I  think  we  were  all  better  acquainted 
with  the  situation  after  that  graphic  expx)- 
sition. 

Mrs.  Woodman  had  arranged  that  the 
Inlliard-room  should  be  our  schoolroom.  She 
had  a  few  kindergarten  things  and  was  quite 
ready  to  provide  any  materials  I  wished. 
This  room  was  a  delightful  one  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  since  it  contained  nothing  that  they 
could  hurt  and  nothing  that  could  hurt  them. 
It  was  seldom  used  for  its  ostensible  purpose, 
and  the  children’s  things  could  stay  where 


they  left  them  till  they  were  wanted  again; 
everything  was  their  own  except  the  table, 
and  that  made  a  fine  roof  to  play  under. 

1  began  work  with  some  colored  sticks, 
trying  to  teach  the  younger  children  differ¬ 
ent  hues  and  forms,  and  they  soon  became 
very  fond  of  their  kindergarten  occupations. 
Bessie  would  even  forego  the  delights  of 
smoothing  the  wash-cloths  with  a  warm  iron 
on  a  real  ironing-board  in  the  kitchen  to 
learn  a  new  letter  in  the  alphabet.  She 
could  hardly  get  upstairs  in  her  anxiety  to 
know  its  name,  and  bounced  about  like  a 
rubber  ball,  shouting:  “Tell  me — tell  me — 
tell  me.”  The  box  where  the  paper  squares 
lived,  where  the  colored  sticks  slept,  and  the 
worsted  balls  rolled  about,  was  to  her  an  un¬ 
ending  delight,  from  which  one  might  expect 
always  a  new  wonder.  Even  Toddie  would 
sit  in  his  little  chair  and  try  to  fold  the  pa¬ 
pers  or  string  the  beads  as  his  sister  did. 

Robert,  of  course,  required  more  advanced 
instruction  than  Bessie  and  Toddie,  but  he 
took  all  their  kindergarten  exercises  with 
them,  and  soon  helped  me  in  teaching  them. 
He  seemed  never  to  have  been  encouraged 
to  whittle,  build,  and  invent  as  the  average 
boy  does,  and  was  eagerly  interested  in  the 
clay  modelling  and  simple  construction  at 
which  I  set  him. 

He  was  behind  his  age  in  his  studio,  and 
was  not  quick  at  learning,  but  he  had  an 
earnest  desire  to  know  and  an  Industry  that 
made  teaching  him  a  pleasure.  I  had  less 
to  do  with  him  than  with  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  as  he  was  too  old  to  play  much  with 
them,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  his 
father.  During  the  whole  of  my  stay  he  never 
caused  me  any  serious  annoyance. 

LOVABLE  DISPUTE  OVER  LETTER  “D” 

Only  once  did  I  come  into  collision  with 
Bessie  over  the  lessons,  and  that  was  partly 
my  fault,  for  she  was  tired  and  sleepy  and  I 
should  have  administered  a  nap  ra&er  than 
another  letter. 

We  had  reached  “D”  in  our  journey 
through  the  alphabet,  and  1  had  made  it 
with  green  sticl^  for  her  on  the  table.  Only 
the  color  seemed  to  stay  in  her  mind.  To 
break  the  monotony,  we  built  an  elaborate 
chicken-house.  She  was  not  much  interested, 
and  protested  against  picking  out  purple 
sticks  for  the  roof.  Returning  to  “D,”  I 
attempted  to  make  it  interesting  by  means 
of  the  blackboard.  In  vain!  She  swung 
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her  feet,  lodged  out  of  the  window,  and 
could  be  induced  to  draw  only  a  thing  she 
called  a  “piggie.”  Tactfully  changii^  the 
subject,  I  made  a  paper  mat,  but  the  atmos¬ 
phere  became  ominous,  and  I  hastily  brought 
out  her  favorite,  the  yellow  alphabet.  For 
a  few  minutes  she  quietly  stirr^  the  letters 
round  and  round.  I  cautiously  suggested 
that  she  find  “A,”  and  after  a  moment’s 
pause  she  did  so  in  silence;  adrmtly  I  asked 
the  whereabouts  of  “B.”  With  a  muttered 
protest  of  “Don’t  want  to,”  she  reluctantly 
placed  it  beside  its  fellow.  In  a  honeyed 
voice  I  requested  “C”;  no  movement  for  a 
time,  then  a  hurried  pounce,  and  “C”  was 
banged  awry  on  the  table.  I  knew  that 
the  moment  was  inauspicious  for  “D,”  but 
I  could  not  retreat,  and  the  request  trembled 
from  my  lips.  This  was  more  than  flesh 
could  bear;  with  a  scream  of  rage  and  ex¬ 
asperation,  she  swung  her  arms,  scattering 
the  letters  over  the  room. 

I  set  her  in  a  chair,  saying  that  she  would 
have  to  stay  there  till  she  could  do  what 
was  right  and  was  sorry  for  her  naughti¬ 
ness.  Sullenly  she  sat  while  I  put  the  room 
to  rights.  After  a  time  she  sobbed,  but  with 
anger  rather  than  penitence.  At  last  I  left 
her  alone,  saying  that  as  soon  as  she  was 
sorry  she  could  come  and  tell  me  so.  Three 
minutes  had  not  passed  when  little  feet  came 
running  to  my  room,  and  a  little  voice  said: 
“Sorry,  sorry.  Miss  Clark.  Please  div  me 
tandy.”  A  kiss  and  a  pepp)ermint-drop 
sealed  our  reconciliation. 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTS  OF  LOVE  TEMPERED 
WITH  COMMON  SENSE 

The  children’s  tantrums  were  seldom  more 
serious  than  this.  Toddie  was  often  moved 
to  screams  and  tears  over  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  with  me  as  to  whether  his  banana  should 
be  eaten  before  or  after  supper,  but  he,  too, 
usually  gave  in  gracefully — ^a  proof  to  me, 
after  my  trying  experiences  with  the  Martin 
children,  not  only  of  a  sunny  temper  but  of 
sound  training.  Unlike  my  former  pupils, 
who  had  never  known  authority  of  any  kind, 
the  little  Woodmans  had  not  found  persistent  ' 
naughtiness  the  surest  means  of  getting  what 
they  wanted. 

Toddie  and  Bessie  had  occasionally  their 
little  quarrels.  One  day  after  Toddie  had 
been  teasing  Bessie,  he  climbed  up  on  the 
back  of  a  chair;  a  spiteful  little  push  from 
Bessie’s  foot  sent  it  over  and  he  got  a  big 


bump.  In  a  few  moments,  his  little  sister 
came  and  kissed  him,  and  putting  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  told  him  she  was  sorry. 
The  sobs  ceased  and  they  cuddled  up  together 
lovingly. 

These  children  were  not  abnormally  well- 
behaved,  but  the  times  they  were  naughty 
were  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  times 
they  were  good.  They  were  naturally  sweet- 
tempered  and  affectionate,  and  they  had  been 
brought  up  with  much  love  tempered  moder¬ 
ately  with  ccMnmon  sense  and  thoughtfulness. 

Consultations  between  father  and  mother 
as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  different 
children  were  frequent,  and  my  ideas  on  the 
training  of  children  were  often  asked,  cour¬ 
teously  considered,  and  sometimes  adopted; 
for  Mr.  Woodman  said:  “Miss  Clark  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  her  business  better  than  we 
do;  that’s  why  she’s  here.” 

DANGERS  OF  PATERNAL  PARTIALITY 

On  his  attitude  toward  Bessie  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  volunteered  to  criticise  Mr. 
Woodman,  since  I  could  see  its  effect  better 
than  he.  She  was  in  reality  rather  a  plain 
child,  but  to  her  father  she  was  beautiful, 
and  his  admiration  of  her  was  never  silent. 

.  “How  pretty  my  little  girl  looks  to-day!” 
or  “Where  is  my  little  beauty?”  were  among 
his  usual  greetings;  and  no  ribbon  or  curl, 
clean  apron  or  lace  frill  passed  unnoticed. 
His  most  severe  criticisms  were:  “My  little 
daughter  doesn’t  look  pretty  when  she  cries,  ” 
or,  “If  Bessie  knew  how  she  looked  when 
she  is  cross,  she  would  always  be  good.”  Of 
course,  this  treatment  produced  an  undesir¬ 
able  effect.  Her  appearance  became  of  un¬ 
due  importance  to  the  child,  and  I  frequently 
found  her  stationary  before  the  mirror.  I 
also  discovered  that  she  was  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  trial  in  the  way  of  hair-curling 
and  ribbon-tying,  if  she  thought  that  it  would 
make  her  look  pretty. 

Being  the  only  giii,  Bessie  got  more  ex¬ 
pressed  admiration  than  the  other  children, 
but  everything  that  any  member  of  his  family 
did  or  said  gave  Mr.  Woodman  the  most 
intense  satisfaction;  no  one  else  could  be  as 
bright  or  good  or  charming. 

To  him,  his  wife  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,  and  he  said  to  me  that 
he  would  rather  hang  on  his  walls  the  veriest 
daub  from  her  hands  than  a  masterpiece 
by  Millet.  This  was  good  sentiment,  but 
unfortunate  for  art 
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As  the  routine  of  things  began  to  shape 
itself,  I  found  that  I  had  always  an  hour  or 
two  a  day  for  myself.  Sometimes  it  came 
when  the  children  were  playing  quietly  to¬ 
gether,  for  they  had  many  resources  within 
Jiemselves;  sometimes  their  mother  would 
take  them  to  town  or  for  a  ride;  sometimes 
Mr.  Woodman  would  say  that  I  was  monopo¬ 
lizing  them,  and  insist  on  having  his  share 
of  the  fun,  and  I  would  hear  a  tooting  of 
horns  and  a  banging  of  drums  in  the  front 
hall  where  they  were  playing  circus  together;  ■ 
sometimes  the  cook  would  b^  that  they 
might  stay  with  her  for  a  while,  and  would  let 
them  play  at  ironing  or  cooking  or  washing. 
I  do  not  know  that  anyone  planned  to  relieve 
me  of  the  supervision  of  the  children  at  any 
time.  Such  leisure  seemed  to  me  natural  in 
a  household  where  the  parents  are  sincerely 
fond  of  the  children,  and  the  children  them¬ 
selves  are  moderately  unspoiled.  My  entire 
time  was  occupied  at  the  Martins  because  the 
parents  considered  it  neither  a  duty  nor  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  children,  and  had  allowed 
them  to  grow  so  disagreeable  that  no  one  else 
would  se^  their  society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodman  were  firm  believers 
in  out-of-door  exercise  for  their  children  as  a 
means  to  health  and  wholesomeness  of  mind 
and  body.  Whenever  the  weather  permitted, 
and  sometimes  when  it  did  not,  they  and  I 
went  out  soon  after  dinner.  There  was  a 
horse  and  buggy  at  our  disposal,  but  we 
usually  preferred  to  walk.  Mr.  Woodman’s 
estate  stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  the  children  could  roam  about 
as  they  chose,  though  their  short  steps  seldom 
carried  us  far. 

INBORN  COURTESY 

An  amusing  feature  of  our  trips  was 
Toddie’s  trouble  with  his  overshoes.  They 
were  of  a  size  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  feet, 
and  hampered  his  movements  greatly.  He  was 
continually  taking  headers,  but  was  usually 
laughing  when  I  picked  him  up.  Then  this 
little  gentleman  of  two  would  carefully  brush 
the  snow  from  the  bottom  of  my  skirt  with  his 
red  mittens.  There  was  a  big  collie-dog.  Spot 
by  name,  who  lived  on  the  back  porch,  and 
went  with  us  on  our  walks.  After  the  manner 
of  dogs.  Spot  delighted  in  taking  bites  of  snow, 
rolling  in  it,  or  digging  for  imaginary  rabbits 
in  a  snow-bank.  His  resulting  whiteness  was 
disturbing  to  Toddie,  and  whenever  he  could 
catch  him,  he  would  put  a  chubby  arm  around 


the  furry  neck  and  carefully  brush  the  snow 
from  the  dog’s  muzzle;  usually.  Spot  frus¬ 
trated  the  child’s  attempts  to  brush  his  legs. 

Bessie,  as  well  as  Toddie,  showed  the  in¬ 
stinctive  courtesy  of  a  kind  nature,  and  alwajrs 
caught  the  spirit  of  my  incidental  instructions 
in  good  manners.  I  had  impressed  on  her  the 
propriety  of  thanking  everyone  who  did  her 
a  l^dness  and  she  tried  always  to  comply. 
We  had  also  talked  of  the  various  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  how  much  we  owed  to  them.  One 
day  at  dinner,  she  looked  at  her  egg  for  some 
moments  without  eating  it  and  then  slipped 
quietly  from  her  chair. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  her  mother  asked. 

“I  am  doing  to  thank  Mr.  Wooster  for 
laying  me  dis  nice  egg!”  was  the  answer. 

The  children  were  indeed  teachable  along 
any  line,  and  eager  for  knowledge.  On  our 
wsdks,  we  made  snow-paths  and  snowballs 
in  the  garden  and  studied  the  tracks  of  various 
animals  in  the  snow.  With  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Thompson-Seton,  we  could  distinguish  the 
trails  of  the  rabbits  and  foxes;  the  big  and  the 
little  dogs,  the  turkeys,  chickens,  and  sheep 
we  could  discover  for  ourselves.  We  became 
skilful  in  following  the  trail  of  the  old  gobbler 
as  he  wandered  around  com-shoc^  and 
through  the  bam-yard,  and  even  Toddie 
grew  to  be  expert  in  distinguishing  the  tracks 
of  the  big  Spot  from  the  little  fox-terrier, 
Jacob. 

They  loved  this  country  home  of  theirs; 
the  younger  children  unconsciously  as  yet, 
but  Robert  with  a  definite,  passionate  affec¬ 
tion.  He  was  slow  in  his  studies;  but  his 
collection  of  rock  formations  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  quite  complete.  He  couldn’t 
bound  the  State  of  Oregon;  but  he  knew 
where  the  cowslips  would  be  up  earliest  in 
the  spring,  and  how  soon  the  brook  would 
be  free  from  ice.  He  would  stand  watching 
the  lines  of  bare  trees  stretching  over  the  roll¬ 
ing  prairie,  their  black  branches  sharp  against 
the  sunset  sky,  in  evident  content. 

There  was  really  no  reason  why  these 
children  should  not  be  good ;  there  was  nothing 
to  make  them  naughty.  They  and  their 
parents  had  health  and  strength;  there  were 
no  nerves  to  be  considered.  Noise  that  came 
from  fun  and  play  was  always  tolerated;  even 
the  baby  could  sleep  placidly  with  a  game 
of  cars  going  on  in  the  hall.  Then  there 
was  space — room  for  them  and  all  their  fun, 
and  for  everybody  else  too.  In  summer  time 
they  could  play  from  morning  till  night  under 
the  trees  in  the  thousands  of  acres  which  sur- 
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rounded  the  house,  with  no  wOTd  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  restraint.  There  was  no  reason  why 
“don’t”  should  be  a  familiar  word  to  them. 
They  were  comparatively  rarely  opposed,  not 
because  their  parents  were  weaddy  indulgent, 
but  because  the  children  had  few  wishes  that 
could  not  properly  be  granted. 

The  character  of  their  country  home  was 
the  character  of  these  children’s  lives:  calm, 
broad,  and  beautiful,  and  away  from  the  little 
worries,  jealousies,  and  struggles  of  a  crowded 
community.  Their  parents  were  living  sim¬ 
ply  and  well  within  their  incomes;  social  posi¬ 
tion  was  nothing  to  them;  they  were  content 
with  the  society  of  their  few  neighbors,  and 
beautifully  at  peace  with  each  other  and  them¬ 
selves.  Money  they  had  in  abundance,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  luxury  was  at  their  com¬ 
mand;  but  the  subject  of  their  wealth  was 
never  discussed. 

But  what  right  had  they  to  this  life  ?  What 
right  had  parents  to  force  this  one-sided  de¬ 
velopment  on  their  children?  What  right 
had  they  to  fit  them  for  one  place  only  in  life  ? 

Their  home,  like  the  cave  of  any  wild 
animal,  was  but  a  place  in  which  to  hide 
from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  not  a  place 
in  which  to  learn  how  to  meet  them.  Their 
peaceful,  protected  childhood  would  doubtless 
be  to  them  in  after  years  a  happy  memorj’, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  a  period  of  stultifica¬ 
tion,  instead  of  education.  For  if  education 
stands  for  anything,  it  means  the  fitting  of 
children  for  whatever  possibilities  life  may 
offer  them.  Education  in  that  sense — the 
training  that  makes  for  power,  these  children 
had  been  denied. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  LACK  OF  NERVOUS 
ADJUSTMENT 

From  a  physical  standpoint,  they  were  a 
joy  to  see,  and  their  bright  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks  were  in  happy  contrast  to  those  of  the 
children  of  the  town;  but  in  spite  of  this 
seeming  superiority  they  had  not  the  town 
child’s  power  of  nervous  adjustment,  and  re¬ 
acted  more  quickly  against  any  jolt  in  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  their  lives.  Their  health  seemed  more 
dependent  on  three  regular  meals  every  day 
and  nine  hours’  sleep  every  night.  There  was 
a  certain  physical  slowness  already  apparent 
in  Robert;  Us  walk  was  ponderous  and  his 
hands  moved  slowly;  when  I  held  out  any¬ 
thing  for  him  to  taJie,  it  took  a  perceptible 
time  for  the  nervous  impulse  to  get  from  his 
eyes  to  his  brain  and  from  his  brain  to  his 


muscles.  He  was  fairly  good  at  out-of-door 
sports,  and  in  a  straight-away  run  across 
the  fields  could  get  up  considerable  speed; 
but  he  would  have  been  quite  helpless  jump¬ 
ing  on  or  off  a  trolley-car,  or  dodging  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

These  children’s  chief  lacks  were  connect¬ 
ing  links  between  themselves  and  the  world. 
There  was  no  line  along  which  they  could 
be  naturally  transplanted  from  their  peaceful 
pastures  to  any  other  sort  of  life.  Any 
change  would  be  an  uprooting,  and  they 
would  be  as  helpless  and  alone  as  though 
they  were  taken  to  Mars. 

The  first,  simplest,  and  most  natural  con¬ 
nection  between  them  and  the  outside  world 
— that  through  their  playthings — was  almost 
lacking. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  PLAYTHINGS 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  head  of  the 
kindergarten  movement  in  this  country,  says: 
“Toys  form  a  bridge  between  the  great  re¬ 
alities  of  life  and  the  child’s  small  capacity.” 
If  this  is  true,  then  toys  which  bridge  from 
nothing  to  nowhere  are  useless.  This  was  the 
case  with  these  children’s  playthings,  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  hap¬ 
hazard  gifts  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
did  not  know  them,  rather  than  judicious 
parental  purchases.  They  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  either  with  the  present  state  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  or  with  any  future  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  What  possible  pleasure  or  profit 
could  children  of  two  and  four  get  out  of  a 
bagatelle-board?  They  had  not  the  me¬ 
chanical  strength  nor  skill  to  shoot  the  ball, 
still  less  the  mental  power  to  count  the  points, 
and  least  of  all  any  care  as  to  whether  they 
won  or  not.  They  had  various  mechanical 
toys  far  beyond  their  power  to  manipulate 
or  understand,  and  some  Japanese  things 
in  jointed  bamboo  the  object  of  which  I  was 
never  able  to  discover.  There  were  no  blocks, 
no  balls,  nothing  to  minister  to  their  instinct 
for  construction,  but  their  spirit  of  destruc¬ 
tion  was  encouraged. 

The  possessions  that  seemed  to  please 
them  most  were  a  stick  with  a  horse’s  head 
at  one  end,  on  which  they  could  pretend  to 
ride;  a  little  iron  wagon  which  they  could 
drag  around;  some  reins  with  which  they 
could  play  horse;  and  a  mechanical  pig 
whose  internal  organs  were  a  coiled  spring 
and  a  wheel  or  two.  They  saw  horses  and 
wagons  in  the  real  life  around  them,  and 
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pigs  were  common  objects  in  the  landscape. 
These  toys  gave  them  a  little  world  of  their 
own  suit^  to  their  capacity,  to  enjoy  which 
they  did  not  need  the  help  of  an  adult,  for 
they  were  quite  capable  of  bestriding  the 
horse,  pulling  the  wagon,  adjusting  the  reins, 
and  Winding  up  the  pig,  without  any  assis¬ 
tance. 

UNINSPIXING  INFLUENCES  OF  BAD  TASTE 
IN  THE  HOKE 

To  this  poor  collection  of  toys,  I  must 
attribute  part  of  their  eagerness  for  the  work 
I  gave  them.  They  wanted  to  make  things — 
wanted  to  learn  anything  and  everything  I 
would  teach  them;  their  minds  were  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  something  that  they  could  grasp, 
and  a  ball  of  clay  that  little  fingers  could 
fashion  into  blocks  and  houses,  turtles  and 
windmills,  was  more  to  their  taste  than  all 
the  games  that  ever  came  out  of  Paris,  or  all 
the  nodding  mandarins  from  Nippon. 

Nor  were  these  children  likely  to  have  the 
connection  with  the  world  that  comes  through 
art,  through  music,  and  through  literature. 

I  look^  in  vain  through  their  parents’ 
library  for  a  single  work  of  fiction  or  verse, 
ancient  or  modem.  I  found  very  complete 
reports  of  the  Breeders’  Association,  treatises 
on  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Crop  Reports,  some 
guide-books  of  foreign  travel,  a  few  histories 
— find  nothing  else! 

Of  course,  little  children  do  not  appreci¬ 
ate  harmony;  but  rhythm  and  simple  mel¬ 
ody  have  great  power  over  them.  The  mu¬ 
sical  education  of  the  little  Woodmans  was 
left  largely  to  a  gramophone  which  played 
“Tenting  To-night”  and  “Suwannee  Wver” 
as  sung  by  a  quartette,  and  performed  popu¬ 
lar  two-steps  and  “coon”  songs.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  the  quiet  evening  would  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  sounds  which  a  careful  analysis 
enabled  me  to  recognize  as  Chopin’s  .noc¬ 
turnes  played  in  waltz  time  on  an  untuned 
piano  with  the  loud  pedal  on. 

They  had  little  chance,  too,  of  developing 
a  love  of  beauty.  Mrs.  Woodman  was  evi¬ 
dently  ignorant  of  the  most  fundamental  color 
harmonies.  Though  there  were  many  hand¬ 
some  things  in  her  house,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ration  between  them  in  the  way 
of  style,  kind  or  color,  and  a  glance  at  her 
drawing-room  was  like  a  peep  into  a  kaleido¬ 
scope. 

There  is  no  need  that  the  pictures  in  a 
house  should  be  suited  to  the  comprehension 


of  the  children,  but  they  should  be  suited 
to  the  comprehension  of  someone,  if  the  child’s 
unconscious  impression  is  not  to  mislead 
him  aesthetically  in  later  yeauB;  they  should 
app>eal  to  the  family  in  some  other  way  than 
as  so  many  objects  to  hang  on  the  wall. 
The  Woodmans’  pictures  had  no  beauty  of 
color,  technique,  nor  thought;  their  only  claim 
to  notice  was  the  work  tlut  had  been  wasted 
on  them,  for  I  was  assured  that  they  were 
all  “hand-painted.” 

Children  who  are  brought  up  in  the  most 
refined  homes  where  their  surroundings  are 
perfectly  harmonious  in  an  artistic  sense, 
have  a  love  for  brilliant  colors  in  bizarre 
combinations;  their  appreciation  of  color 
harmony  is  slow  to  develop.  How  much 
more  slowly  must  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
grow  in  chddren  whose  home  is  a  chaos  of 
jarring  tints;  whose  eyes  turn  from  magenta 
to  emerald;  from  purple  to  blue;  from  a 
teak- wood  cabinet  to  a  plush -covered  settee; 
from  a  picture  of  a  simpering  female  hang¬ 
ing  over  a  gate  with  the  vaguest  intentions, 
to  a  red  and  yellow  chenille  table-cover? 

The  Woodman  children  had  plenty  of 
clothes,  which  were  warm  and  not  so  elabo¬ 
rate  as  to  interfere  with  any  pleasure,  but 
that  was  all  that  could  be  said  in  their  favor. 
Bessie’s  usual  dress  was  of  a  dark  brown 
and  black  mixture,  suitable  for  her  own 
great-grandmother,  and  to  be  commended 
only  for  its  wearing  qualities.  Her  fat  little 
arms  fitted  the  sleeves  like  sausages,  but  the 
waist  was  inches  too  loose  across  the  front 
and  back.  Her  blond  hair  alternated  be¬ 
tween  a  state  of  artificial  frizziness  and  the 
tight  braids  which  produced  it.  Toddie 
ordinarily  appeared  in  a  nondescript  gar¬ 
ment  of  green  plaided  with  black,  which 
chromatic  horror  was  not  even  subdued  by 
an  apron,  and  was  accentuated  by  blue  stock¬ 
ings  and  brown  shoes. 

HARMFUL  RESULTS  OF  SOCIAL  ISOLATION 

But  the  most  serious  lack  of  connection — 
the  fundamental  one,  indeed — was  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  lack  of  association  directly  with  people. 
Had  the  children  had  neighbors  to  play 
with,  the  unsuitability  of  their  toys  would 
have  been  corrected,  or  at  least  would  have 
mattered  less.  Had  the  parents  mingled 
extensively  with  other  people,  the  faults  in 
their  aesthetic  perceptions  might  have  been 
modified;  and  if  theirs,  the  children’s.  But 
the  family  wais  almost  without  neighbors; 
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the  country  schools  near  them  had  been 
proved  unsatisfactory  for  the  children,  and 
their  parents  did  not  think  them  old  enough 
to  go  away  to  school;  hence  my  advent  as 
nui^ry  governess.  I  could  instruct  them 
from  books  and  objects,  but  I  could  not 
supply  the  essential  lack  in  their  education. 
None  of  the  pains,  pleasures,  nor  inestimable 
advantages  of  competition  and  emulation 
could  come  to  them  in  their  own  home. 

RISKS  OF  A  PRIMEVAL  UPBRINGING 

To  this  unfortunate  isolation  was  due  the 
inability  of  both  parents  and  children  to  get 
the  best  out  of  themselves.  It  was  not  easy 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodman  to  meet  people 
socially,  even  when  they  had  the  opportunity. 
They  were  not  shy,  but  were  quite  deficient  in 
the  art  of  conversation;  they  easily  disclosed 
their  weak  points,  and  manifested  an  inabil¬ 
ity  to  con»der  any  point  of  view  but  their 
own;  they  gave  every  advantage  to  a  social 
antagonist,  not  reali^ng  that  even  the  most 
civilized  social  intercourse  is  a  species  of  war¬ 
fare. 

These  children  had  what  the  world  has 
for  a  long  time  thought  that  its  children 
should  have:  The  health  that  comes  from 
an  out-of-door  life,  from  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  simple  food  and  exercise;  they  were 
in  the  natural  environment  of  the  primeval 
child;  in  close  communion  with  Nature, 
with  no  restraints  imposed  by  unnatural 
conditions,  the  love  of  the  trees  and  brooks 
was  a  part  of  their  lives,  and  the  four-footed 
brothers  were  their  playmates;  their  parents 
loved  them  more  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  in  good  time  would  give  them  such  edu¬ 
cation  as  they  consider^  suitable.  They 
were  most  perfectly  fitted  to  their  surround¬ 
ings,  by  education,  by  temperament,  and  by 
affection. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  bring  up  a  pri¬ 
meval  child,  except  in  a  primeval  world.  If 
human  life  were  a  certainty  or  were  based  on 
certainties,  theirs  would  be  the  perfect  prepa¬ 
ration  for  it ;  if  existence  were  sure  to  be  pas^ 
“under  the  greenwood  tree”  with  no  ^nger 
of  the  ever-present  woodman  coming  with 
his  axe  and  cutting  it  down,  then  would  their 
life  be  the  ideal  one.  • 

But  there  was  a  fateful  likeness  between 
these  children  and  the  animal  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  to  its  environment;  when  that 
environment  has  been  too  long  stable,  all 
power  of  adjustment  to  a  new  one  is  lost; 


and  when  the  inevitable  change  of  surround¬ 
ings  does  come,  that  animal  is  doomed. 

Mr.  Woodman  had  inherited  his  large 
estate,  and  I  believe  that  he  managed  it  with 
considerable  skill,  and  profitably.  But  one 
could  not  imagine  him  making  a  successful 
struck  for  anything;  he  could  hardly  have 
gained  his  lands  in  the  first  place,  and  if 
they  should  be  taken  from  him  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  his  regaining  any  footing 
in  the  community. 

If  this  contingency  would  be  hard  for  him, 
how  much  worse  would  it  be  for  his  children  ? 
They  had  been  shielded  carefully  from  all 
win^  from  the  outside  world,  they  were 
cursed  with  content,  and  had  no  power  of 
readjustment,  physical  or  mental.  They  were 
as  t^y  slaves  of  the  soil  as  any  mediaeval 
serfs. 

Such  a  family  as  the  Woodmans  ought  to 
be  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  community. 
By  virtue  of  health,  they  should  raise  the 
p^sical  average;  by  virtue  of  opportunities, 
they  should  raise  the  mental  average ;  they 
should  prove  themselves  a  distinct  step  up¬ 
ward  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  But  they 
had  had  none  of  the  struggles  that  mean 
progress,  because  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  struggle  for ;  they  had  everything  they 
wanted ;  and  they  were  giving  nothing  to 
the  world,  not  even  children  well  fitted  to 
live  in  itl 

“AFTER  us  THE  DELUGE” 

These  children  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be¬ 
come  what  their  parents  were :  men  and 
women  with  strong,  well  bodies,  wholesome 
minds,  and  sweet  tempers;  with  consider¬ 
ate,  loving  hearts,, and  a  high  sense  of  honcn*; 
but  they  would  lack  a  knowledge  of  people 
and  of  modern  conditions,  self-reliance,  and 
the  ability  to  care  for  themselves;  they  would 
becoine  parts  of  a  machine,  useful  only  when 
the  whole  was  in  running  order. 

Though  the  Law  of  Love  reigned  supreme 
in  this  home,  it  was  so  little  tempered  by  fore¬ 
sight,  as  to  prove  but  an  impotent  monarch. 
Unconsdoudy  these  parents  advocated  the 
cdd  rigime  idea,  “after  us  the  dduge,”  for 
they  considered  only  the  happiness  of  the 
present;  there  was  no  proviaon  for  p>ossible 
misfortune,  no  arming  against  disaster.  The 
home  was  a  present  paradise,  yet  the  waUs 
about  it  were  not  so  impregnable  but  that 
the  inhabitants  needed  to  be  able  to  combat 
the  wild  beasts  on  the  outside. 
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MISS  GEORGIANNA  BISHOP. 


Miss  Georfoanna  Bishop's  success  in  the  Women’s  National  Golf  Championship  this  fall  is  an  example  of  what  persistent 
effort  will  accomplish.  For  several  years  the  new  champion  has  been  gaining  steadily  in  her  game  as  the  result  of  constant 
practice,  mostly  over  the  grounds  of  the  Brooklawn  Country  Club  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  of  which  city  she  is  a  native. 
She  has  played  against  almost  all  the  foremost  women  golfers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fall  of  1900  stepped  into 
prominence  as  the  runner-up  in  the  tournament  fur  the  Baltusrol  Cup.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  her  game  is  its  steadiness. 
In  the  final  game  for  the  championship  of  1904  she  won  every  hole  but  one  in  a  four  or  a  five.  Her  short  play  showed  no 
variation  whatever,  and  her  long  drives  were  carefully  made  and  accurately  placed. 
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Plufgrafh  ty  TMt  Carhm  Sludtt,  EnfUmd. 

MISS  EVA  BOOTH. 


Miss  Eva  Booth,  the  new  commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  has  held  every  position  from  sergeant  to 
commander.  In  every  capacity  she  has  shown  ability.  When  a  scbool-giii,  she  made  a  record  sale  of  IKar  Crft  in  London 
streets.  Her  first  important  position  placed  her  in  command  of  a  corps  in  the  slums  of  London,  where  she  gave  proof  of  wonder* 
ful  patience  and  courage,  personally  leading  her  corps  through  tumult  and  riot ;  sent  to  Canada,  she  inaugurated  many  social 
reforms  and  so  woo  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  no  hall  was  ever  adequately  large  for  the  croe^  that  thronged  to  hear  her. 


MISS  ANNIE  S.  PECK. 


Miss  Annie  S.  Peck  has  recently  returned  from  Peru,  where  she  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Martin  Conway  in  climbing 
Mount  Sorata,  and  led  the  way  in  the  exploring  of  Mount  Huascaran,  reaching  a  height  of  nineteen  thousand  feet  on  this, 
possibly  the  highest  mountain  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Miss  Peck  has  had  a  varied  career.  She  has  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan:  she  was  the  first  woman  scholar  at  the  American  School  of  Archseology  at  Athens; 
she  has  held  the  chairs  of  Latin  at  Purdue  and  Smith  Colleges.  All  her  life  she  has  been  an  ardent  lover  of  out-of-door  sports. 
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It  is  common  rumor  that  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  may  go  to  Germany  as  first  secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Berlin.  Should  such  be  the  case,  his  appointment  will  be  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  charms  and  talents  of  his  wife.  Both 
in  America  and  abroad  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  made  herself  a  social  power.  When  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  here  some  yean 
ago,  a  luncheon  given  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  the  only  private  function  be  attended.  Kecently  the  German  Emperor 
has  shown  unusual  friendliness  to  the  young  couple,  visitiag  them  on  board  their  yacht  and  entertaining  them  on  shore. 


MRS.  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 
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Commerce  has  called  men  to  meet 
adventure  ever  since  the  desire  to  barter 
for  gain,  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
needs,  became  a  characteristic  of  the  human 
race.  It  was  the  commercial  rather  than  the 
patriotic  spirit  that  impelled  the  owners  of 
steamboats  to  risk  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives  in  attempting  to  navigate  the  rivers  of 
the  West  during  the  Civil  War. 

After  Farragut  took  possession  of  the 
lower  Mis.sissippi  in  1862,  the  Southern 
steamboat  owners  did  no  business.  Those  of 
the  North,  under  the  protection  of  gunboats 
that  patrolled  the  river,  made  irregular  at¬ 
tempts  to  carry  on  traffic  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans.  Many  of  their  boats 
were  sunk  by  Confederate  soldiers,  who 
stationed  artillery  on  the  shore,  and  the  game 
became  so  hazardous  that  finally  all  effort  to 
navigate  the  river  was  abandoned,  save  by 
the  transports  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  blockade  runners  of  the  South.  Al¬ 
though  nearly  forty  years  have  written  their 
story  upon  the  grudging  scroll  of  history 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  signs  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  are  still  to  be  seen  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  The  bare  ribs  of 
many  a  noble  steamer  that  went  down  be¬ 
neath  the  hurricane  of  artillery-fire  mark,  on 
the  unstable  bars,  the  scene  of  unnarrated 
tragedies. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  adventure 
any  river  steamer  experienced  during  the  war 


was  that  which  befell  the  Empress  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  Empress  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  vessel,  fleet  and  commodious.  Owing  to 
her  excellent  qualities  she  was  constantly  in 
demand  by  the  government  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  supplies  and  troops  to  the  seat 
of  war.  She  made  many  trips  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  became  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  the  Confederacy. 
Commanders  occupying  the  territory  skirting 
the  river  were  ordered  to  put  an  end  to  her 
at  any  cost. 

On  August  10,  1863,  the  Empress,  bound 
north  after  a  successful  voyage  to  New 
Orleans,  was  steaming  along  the  Arkansas 
frontier.  Brigadier  General  McNeil  of  the 
United  States  Army,  returning  home  on 
leave  of  absence,  was  the  only  soldier  on 
board.  The  boat’s  owners  and  officers  relied 
for  protection  on  the  United  States  gunboats, 
derisively  denominated  alike  by  Federals  and 
Confederates,  “tin-clads.”  I'he  vessel  car¬ 
ried  no  artillery,  nor  was  she  armored,  save 
her  pilot-house,  which  was  protected  by  a 
covering  of  boiler  iron.  In  a  bend  of  the 
river  a  few  miles  below  Gaines’  Landing, 
where  the  narrow  channel  and  swift  current 
cut  down  the  steamer’s  speed,  she  was  fired 
upon  by  a  battery  stationed  on  an  eminence 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

The  first  shot,  directed  at  the  boilers, 
broke  the  shaft  turning  one  of  the  great  pad¬ 
dle-wheels  at  the  steamer’s  sides,  and  dis- 
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EACH  CAPTAIN  ENDEAVORED  TO  PULL  THE  SHIPPER  ABOARD 
HIS  BOAT. 


ahled  the  “doctor”  engine  which  supplied 
the  boilers  with  water.  The  boat’s  captain 
was  in  his  office  on  the  lower  deck  when  the 
cannon-ball  struck.  He  ran  to  the  texas  and 
found  his  vessel  struggling  with  the  heavy 
current,  unable,  with  her  one  wheel,  to  make 
sufficient  headway  against  the  boiling  flood  to 
cause  her  to  respond  to  the  rudder.  She  was 
turning  her  .nose  lamely  toward  the  hostile 
shore,  like  a  duck  with  a  broken  leg.  'Fhe 
captain,  clinging  to  the  dog  chains,  leaned 
over  to  shout  an  order  to  the  pilot.  A  second 
shot  shook  the  forest,  and  a  ball  from  a 
twelve-pounder  tore  away  the  captain’s  head. 

The  artillerymen  loaded  and  fired  rapidly, 
'i’hey  had  so  stationed  the  battery  that  retreat 
would  bring  the  steamer  into  better  range, 
and  make  a  target  of  her  for  a  longer  time 
than  would  advancement.  'I'he  pilot  grasped 
the  situation,  and  attempted  to  guide  the  boat 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
current  was  not  so  stiff,  hoping  to  pick  out 
a  path  for  her  in  the  shallow  water  where  she 
might  be  able  to  run  at  fair  speed  for  the 
shelter  of  the  bend  ahead.  The  vessel 
feebly  answered  his  efforts  and  proceeded 
lamely  a  few  rods;  then  a  rush  of  water 


caught  her  and  sent  her 
drifting  helplessly  down¬ 
stream. 

In  the  engine-room,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the 
chief  engineer,  twenty 
deck  hands  and  stokers 
labored  feverishly  to  re¬ 
place  the  disabled  shaft. 
Up  above  alone  in  his  little 
house  at  which  the  gun¬ 
ners  sent  shot  after  shot, 
the  bare-armed  pilot  stood, 
cool, unafraid, daring;  cal¬ 
culating  the  chances  on  life 
against  death,  turning  the 
big  wheel  before  him  now 
this  way,  now  that. 

As  the  boat  drifted 
down-stream  he  saw  the 
uselessness  of  struggling 
with  the  current;  so,  head¬ 
ing  her  directly  down  the 
river,  he  steered  for  the 
shore  upon  which  the  bat¬ 
tery  stood,  hoping  to  draw 
so  near  that  the  missiles 
would  pass  overhead.  Five 
minutes  with  solid  shot 
tearing  jagged  holes  in  the 
superstructure  and  an  occasional  shell  burst¬ 
ing  on  deck,  in  cabins,  or  the  hold,  and  the 
pilot  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  enemy’s 
shots  fall  harmlessly  in  the  river  away  beyond 
the  steamer.  'I'hree  hundred  yards  below,  the 
river  cun’ed  so  as  to  present  a  clean  sweep 
to  the  guns.  'I'o  attempt  to  retreat  the  mile 
between  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  then 
backing  water  with  her  one  g<x)d  wheel  and 
holding  her  ponderous  body  still  against  the 
stream,  and  the  point  that  would  mean  safety, 
would  be  an  injudicious  sacrifice  of  life;  to 
breast  the  current,  even  on  the  shore  side, 
would  mean  such  slow  progress  that  when 
the  vessel  again  came  within  range  she  would 
be  tom  to  pieces  and  sunk  before  the  shelter 
of  the  reverse  curve,  a  half  mile  ahead,  could 
be  reached.  So  the  pilot  held  her  where  she 
was,  her  great  wheel  breaking  the  turgid  flood 
into  a  thousand  gurgling  fragments,  eddies 
and  whorls.  From  the  engine-room  came 
the  sound  of  hammers  and  the  orders  the 
chief  engineer  shouted  to  the  men  toiling  to 
slip  a  new  shaft  into  the  place  of  the  beam 
shattered  by  the  enemy’s  first  shot. 

'I'he  pilot  whistled  down  the  speaking- 
tube. 
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“  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  fix  her?  ”  he 
asked. 

“Ten  minutes,”  the  chief  engineer  replied. 

“All  right,  we’ll  hold  her  here,”  the  pilot 
said. 

The  vicious  current  tugged  at  the  steamer’s 
keel  and  gradually  swung  her  stem  down 
stream.  The  pilot  smiled  as  he  twirled  the 
wheel.  “We’ll  be  ready  to  mn  through  Hell’s 
Lane  when  the  boys  get  her  wooden  leg- in,” 
he  said.  Over  his  shoulder  he  could  see  the 
artillerymen  depressing  their  guns  in  an  effort 
to  get  range.  A  trial  shot  went  over  the  texas 
and  cut  a  guy  wire  running  from  one  of  the 
smoke-stacks  forward. 

“Try  again,”  said  the  pilot,  laughing  ner¬ 
vously,  as  he  passed  his  bare  forearm  across 
his  forehead  and  wiped  away  the  sweat.  A 
crash  as  of  hail  on  a  greenhouse  roof,  a  roar, 
fringed  with  segregated  explosions,  came  from 
the  shore  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  the 
pilot  dodged  and  cowered.  A  shower  of 
broken  glass  fell  at  his  feet.  He  looked  to¬ 
ward  the  shore.  A  body  of  cavalrymen,  in¬ 
solently  bold  in  the  face  of  the  boat’s  defence¬ 
less  condition,  sat  their  horses  in  plain  view 
and  poured  volley  after  volley  from  their  car¬ 
bines  into  the  steamer’s  side.  The  bullets 
shattered  windows  and  splintered  doors,  but 
flattened  themselves  against  the  boiler-iron 
protection  that  covered  all  of  the  pilot-house, 
save  the  windows,  which  were  provided  with 
armored  shutters.  The  pilot  closed  these  on 
the  side  toward  the  fire,  leaving  bloody  finger¬ 
marks  where  his  right  hand  touched.  From 
the  wrist  upward  he  examined  the  bleeding 
arm  carefully,  pressing  and  clasping  it.  At 
the  shoulder  he  found  a  deep  furrow  ripped 
out  by  a  ball. 

“  A  man’s  a  fool  to  try  to  dodge  them 
things,”  he  said. 

The  attacking  force,  voicing  the  terrible 
“  Rebel  yell,”  fired  unceasingly.  The  can¬ 
nons  were  still.  The  gunners  knew  the  ves¬ 
sel  must  soon  either  drift  into  range  down 
the  river  or  mn  into  reach  of  their  guns  up¬ 
stream.  The  little  bell  above  the  pilot’s  head 
tinkled.  He  leaned  over  the  speaking-tube. 

“Ready?”  he  asked. 

“  Ready,”  was  the  reply. 

“Full  steam  ahead,”  commanded  the 
pilot,  “an’  give  ’er  hell !” 

The  great  vessel  trembled  and  strained; 
the  exhaust  pipes  vented  a  defiant  hiss,  and 
she  sprang  forward  under  the  leverage  of  the 
two  big  paddle-wheels.  Six  hundr^  yards 
ahead  and  ^e  would  be  in  range  of  the 


guns;  then  five  minutes  with  death  and — 
either  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  the  glad, 
free  sweep  of  bright  water  and  safety,  and 
home  at  the  end.  The  door  of  the  pilot¬ 
house  opened  and  a  man  entered.  It  was 
Gridley,  the  night  pilot. 

“  I  thought  you  might  need  me  before  we 
got  through,”  he  said. 

“  Lie  down  along  the  wall,”  his  conorade 
answered,  his  eyes  set  like  those  of  the  dead, 
on  the  river  ahead  of  him. 

The  Empress  had  a  record  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  up-stream.  When  she  reached 
the  cannons’  range  she  was  going  at  full 
speed.  Following  her  at  a  gallop  along  the 
shore  were  the  cavalrymen,  firing  as  they  ran. 

The  first  volley  from  the  cannons  made 
her  stagger  as  a  strong  man  bends  and  fal¬ 
ters  in  a  tornado’s  grasp.  Three  paddles  on 
the  wheel  nearest  the  shore  were  broken  off. 
When  her  pursuers  saw  them  floating  in  her 
wake  they  cheered.  The  second  volley 
threw  one  of  the  smoke-stacks  across  the 
deck;  after  that  each  gunner  fired  at  some 
particular  spot,  one  trying  to  explode  the 
boilers,  another  bombarding  the  pilot-house, 
and  others  endeavoring  to  cripple  the  wheels. 

The  boilers  were  being  supplied  with  water 
by  a  hand-pump,  and  pilots  and  engineers 
noted  that  the  vessel’s  speed  was  cut  down 
one-half  by  the  loss  of  the  smoke-stack  and 
paddles.  Cannon-balls  rived  the  planks  and 
splintered  the  timbers  around  the  boilers, 
tore  through  the  pilot-house  and  scarred  the 
steamer’s  sides,  but  still  she  held  her  way  up 
the  river,  crawling  to  the  safety  of  the  bend 
beyond  the  cannons’  reach. 

Up  the  river  two  long  black  smoke  stream¬ 
ers  rising  above  the  forest  marked  the  course 
of  a  gunboat  speeding  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Empress.  She  quickly  silenced  the  battery 
and  drove  the  cavalrymen  from  the  woods 
with  her  big  shells.  The  Empress,  shat¬ 
tered  and  lame,  made  shore  with  Gridley  at 
the  wheel.  His  brave  comrade  lay  dead  on 
the  floor  of  the  pilot-house  at  his  feet.  The 
Empress  had  been  under  fire  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  Sixty  twelve-pound  cannon-balls  were 
picked  up  on  the  steamer,  and  during  the 
flight  one  ten-inch  shell  fell  at  a  fireman’s 
feet  as  he  opened  the  door  of  a  boiler’s  fire¬ 
box.  It  failed  to  explode,  and  was  for  years 
carried  in  the  pilot-house  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  adventure.  In  the  attacking  force,  as 
was  afterward  learned,  were  2,000  cavalry¬ 
men  and  gunners,  sufficient  to  man  a  battery 
of  eight  twelve-pound  guns  and  one  ten- 
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inch  mortar.  The  Confederates,  knowing 
that  General  McNeil  was  aboard,  had  been 
anxious  to  kill  or  capture  him. 


II 

That  picturesque  but  no  less  dangerous 
element,  of  doubtful  allegiance,  known  as  the 
bushwhackers,  formed  the  chief  menace  to 
commerce  along  the  Missouri  River  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  As  these  marauders 
were  seldom  provided  with  artillery,  a  boat  in 
midstream  was  in  little  danger  tfom  them, 
and  almost  the  only  precaution  Missouri 
River  captains  took  against  them  was  the 
building  of  barricades  of  cord-wood  around 
the  pilot-houses  on  entering  dangerous  terri¬ 
tory.  Many  steamers  lying  along-shore  were 
seized,  however,  by  bands  of  bushwhackers, 
pillaged  and  bum^. 

A  certain  guerilla  leader,  who  carried  on 
his  operations  in  the  country  surroimding 
the  historic  town  of  Independence,  Mo., 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  to  the 
steamboat  men  who  navigated  the  Missouri 
River  during  the  war.  Steamers  on  the  up¬ 
river  trip  almost  invariably  landed  in  the  bend 
of  the  river  near  Independence  to  replenish 
their  fuel  from  a  wo^-yard  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  creek.  One  night  a  small  side¬ 
wheeler,  famed  for  her  speed,  made  the 
wood-yard  landing.  She  was  bound  for  St. 
Joseph  with  a  cargo  of  miscellaneous  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  bushwhacker  captain  and 
his  band  had  skulked  in  the  timber  for  two 
days  with  the  intention  of  plundering  her. 

There  was  little  light  at  the  landing  and, 
as  it  was  past  midnight,  the  steamer’s  state¬ 
room  windows  were  dark.  A  line  of  rousta¬ 
bouts,  black  and  white,  passed  between  the 
lower  deck  of  the  steamer  and  the  long  rick 
of  cordwood  on  the  bank,  coming  and  going 
in  the  indefinite  light  of  a  bull’s-eye  lantern 
on  the  upper  deck.  The  bushwhackers  de¬ 
termined  to  mingle  with  the  crew,  get  on 
board  unsuspected,  take  possession  of  the 
boat,  and  then  compel  the  deck  hands  to 
unload  the  merchandise.  Concealing  their 
small  arms  beneath  their  coats,  they  crept 
from  their  hiding-places,  and  one  by  one 
stepped  into  the  line  before  the  cord-wood 
pile.  As  each  man  deposited  his  load  on 
deck,  he  remained  there  and  joined  in  t!:e 
labor  of  those  who  were  piling  up  the  wood 
in  the  cellar-like  darkness. 

When  ten  men — about  half  the  band — 


had  successfully  made  their  way  on  board, 
the  captain  followed.  He  shouldered  a 
single  stick  of  wood  and  climbed  the  sharp 
incline  of  the  stage.  As  he  stepped  upon 
the  deck,  the  mate,  who  was  overseeing  the 
loading,  noted  his  light  burden,  and  as^ed 
him  with  an  outburst  of  profane  abuse. 

“  Git  back  down  there,  you  ornery  cuss,” 
he  yelled,  “an’  fetch  up  a  decent  load  this 
time!  ” 

Instead  of  obeying  the  command,  the 
bushwhacker  attempted  to  dodge  into  the 
shadow  of  a  pile  of  flour  barrels. 

“No  you  don’t,  you  sneak,”  cried  the 
mate,  grasping  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  flinging  him  to  the  deck.  “Git  back 
down  there  an’  fetch  up  a  man’s  load,  you 
dead-beat !  ”  To  give  force  to  his  order  the 
mate  drove  the  toe  of  his  great  boot  against 
the  bushwhacker’s  body  as  he  struggled  to 
his  feet,  and  sent  him  reeling  against  the  heap 
of  cord-wood.  The  outlaw  threw  out  his  left 
hand  to  check  his  impact  against  the  jagged 
ends  of  the  cord-wood  sticks,  drew  his  re¬ 
volver  with  his  right,  turned  quickly,  and 
shot  the  mate  in  the  forehead. 

Confusion  fell  upon  the  steamer.  The 
pilot,  rightly  surmising  that  the  bushwhackers 
had  attack^  the  crew,  ordered  the  lines  cast 
ofl  and  signalled  the  engineer  ahead.  Men 
ran  up  and  down  the  stage,  grappled  with 
each  other,  struggled,  fought  and  shouted.  A 
pistol-shot  now  and  then  marked  the  end  of 
some  bushwhacker’s  antagonist,  and  screams 
and  hurried  footsteps  on  the  upper  deck  told 
that  the  passengers  were  being  called  from 
their  sleep.  A  deck-hand  cut  the  lines  with 
an  axe,  and  the  steamer,  with  the  lowered 
stage  outstretched  from  her  side  like  an  arm, 
slowly  left  the  shore.  A  few  revolutions  of 
the  wheels  and  she  breasted  the  current,  then 
walked  ahead  defiandy,  the  uproar  on  her 
lower  deck  growing  louder  every  second. 

The  boat’s  clerk  rushed  from  his  state¬ 
room.  Two  men  presented  revolvers  at  his 
breast.  “Take  us  to  the  pilot-house,”  they 
conpnanded. 

“  Follow  me,”  he  said. 

Up  the  stairs  to  the  texas  he  bounded,  the 
bushwhackers  at  his  heels.  The  door  of  the 
pUot-house  stood  open  and  the  clerk  ran  for 
it. 

“Shoot  them,  Jim,”  he  cried;  “they’re 
bush — ”  One  of  his  pursuers  fired  and  he 
fell  forward,  his  face  pressed  to  the  deck  and 
his  hands  outstretched. 

The  pilot  seized  his  revolver.  The  bush- 
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whackers,  accustomed  to  shooting  men  from 
cover,  dropped  to  the  deck.  An  onrush  of 
feet  sounded  behind  them,  and  half  a  dozen 
passengers  clattered  up  the  stairs.  The  bush¬ 
whackers  rolled  to  the  rail  and  sprang  over¬ 
board,  preferring  to  chance  the  unseen  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  river  rather  than  to  face  men  and 
fight. 

On  the  lower  deck  the  outlaw  captain  and 
those  who  were  unable  to  make  shore  when 
the  steamer  put  off,  fought  from  behind  the 
cord-wood  piles.  Passengers  and  crew  crept 
near  them  in  the  shelter  of  the  darkness  and 
the  heaps  of  merchandise  and  drove  them 
forward.  One  by  one  they  leaped  over¬ 
board  till  finally  the  fire  of  the  defenders  was 
not  returned.  A  hulking  negro  roustabout 
seized  a  torch  and  led  the  way  to  the  wood- 
pile  from  behind  which  the  last  shot  had 
come.  There  the  light  fell  on  the  face  of 
the  outlaw  captain,  who  stood,  ammunition 
exhausted,  with  his  back  against  an  uprighi: 
beam,  a  clubbed  stick  of  cord-wood  raised 
above  his  head.  The  negro  passed  the  torch 
to  one  who  came  after  him,  crouched,  sprang 
forward  and  grasped  the  bushwhacker  around 
the  waist.  With  his  struggling  victim  sup¬ 
plicating  mercy,  the  black  giant  walked  to 
the  steamer’s  side.  There  he  paused  while 
the  others  pressed  around  him. 

“  Don’t  throw  me  overboard,"  pleaded  the 
bushwhacker,  "I  can’t  swim  a  stroke!” 

,  The  negro  smiled,  lifted  his  prisoner  and 
dropped  him  in  front  of  the  paddle-wheel, 
which  was  beating  the  water  at  one  hundred 
revolutions  a  minute. 

“  If  he  could  ’a’  swum,”  said  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  a  moment  later,  “it  wouldn’t  ’a’  done 
’im  no  good.” 

Ill 

When  the  national  tragedy  of  the  Civnl 
War  was  ended,  the  steamboat  owners  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  their  calling  was  gone  forever. 
That  enemy  of  the  river  boats,  the  railroad, 
whose  growth  even  the  war  could  not  check, 
had  rapidly  stretched  its  fingers  out  over  the 
land.  By  consulting  a  map  of  forty-five 
years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroads 
of  that  time  closely  followed  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  They  reached  out  like  the  strands 
of  a  craftily  laid  net,  to  ensnare  the  business 
of  the  steamboats.  They  offered  speed  and 
cheap  freight  charges  in  the  place  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  w'hich  had  sei^-ed  a  noble 
purpose  in  their  time,  but  which  were  hope¬ 


lessly  of  the  past.  In  the  face  of  such  odds 
defeat  was  inevitable.  The  river  boats  had 
to  go.  But  the  fight  was  an  obstinate  one. 

For  ten  long  years  the  struggle  between 
the  railroads  and  the  steamboats  went  on, 
fierce  and  bitter  for  the  first  five,  and,  for 
the  steamboats,  vindictive  and  heroic  to  the 
last.  Millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  the 
great  white  vessels  that  glided  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  but  they 
dropped  out  of  the  race  one  by  one,  to  be 
tied  up  to  the  bank  and  become  the  sport  of 
time.  Some  far-seeing  owners,  knowing  the 
fight  lost  for  all  time,  dismantled  their  vessels 
and  sold  the  fittings  and  machinery.  Others, 
more  obstinate  or  hopeful,  kept  their  boats 
trim  and  clean,  ready  against  the  day  when 
public  sentiment  and  the  flow  of  business 
should  again  come  their  way.  Every  spring 
they  painted  them,  every  day  they  polished 
the  brass-work.  Through  the  long,  idle  sum¬ 
mers,  they  would  sit  in  the  pilot-houses  watch¬ 
ing  the  railroad  engines  write  in  letters  of 
smoke,  against  the  sky,  the  story  of  their 
doom.  The  hungry  race  for  cargoes  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  one  river  tragedy, 
during  the  period  of  waning  trade.  Where,  six 
years  before,  captains  had  haughtily  steamed 
past  landings  regardless  of  the  frantic  signals 
of  planters  whose  cotton,  wheat  or  hemp 
was  piled  on  the  shore,  they  now  found  them¬ 
selves  driven  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of 
arguing  with  shippers  in  favor  of  their  boats 
as  against  the  railroads.  Captains  scented 
cargoes  from  afar.  The  wind  seemed  to  car¬ 
ry  news  of  a  waiting  shipment,  and  idle  boats 
raced  to  the  scene  like  a  school  of  sharks. 
The  first  to  arrive  nearly  always  secured  the 
cargo. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  the  steamers  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  and  Comet,  owned  by  opposition 
companies,  were  lying  at  the  wharf  at  St. 
Louis.  Their  respective  captains  were  seated 
in  the  shade  of  a  warehouse  near  at  hand 
playing  cards  upon  a  table  made  by  a  board 
placed  on  their  interlocked  knees,  when  a 
long-limbed,  loosely  clad  man  came  down  the 
cobble-paved  stretch  of  slant  water-front. 
He  sauntered  up  to  the  Comet,  placed  his 
hands  in  liis  trousers  pockets,  and  regarded 
the  vessel  studiously.  The  captains  looked 
at  him  and  took  up  their  cards.  After  ten 
minutes’  inspection  of  the  Comet  the  stranger 
moved  on  and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of 
the  Walter  Scott’s  nearer  paddle-wheel. 

“Wonder  what  he  wants,”  remarked  the 
Comet’s  master. 
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“  Maybe  he  wants  to  buy  her,”  said  the 
captain  of  the  Walter  Scott, 

They  played  on,  twisting  their  necks  occa¬ 
sionally  to  look  at  the  stranger,  with  hands, 
in  the  act  of  placing  a  card,  stayed  in  mid¬ 
air.  At  last  the  man  approached  them,  walk¬ 
ing  listlessly,  turning  a  thick  cigar  between 
his  lips  and  switching  it  from  one  side  of  his 
mouth  to  the  other,  like  some  undecided  ques¬ 
tion.  He  nodded  to  the  captains,  brought  up 
languidly  behind  the  Walter  Scott’s  master, 
and  at  once  became  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  game.  As  his  interest  increased  he  drew 
nearer,  until  he  finally  stood  between  the  play¬ 
ers,  craning  forward  to  look  at  the  hand  of 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  When  the  game 
was  finished  he  straightened  up,  shoved  his 
hat  back,  and  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
boats. 

“Them’s  youm,  I  reckon,”  he  said. 

The  Comet’s  captain  grunted.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Walter  Scott  was  shuffling  the  cards 
aimlessly,  and  didn’t  think  it  worth  while  to 
answer  a  loafer. 

“Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “  I  got  a  little  jag 
of  wheat  down  at  Cape  Girardeau - ” 

Both  captains  jumped  to  their  feet,  the  im¬ 
provised  card  table  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
clatter,  and  the  cards  scattered  in  the  wind. 
One  captain  caught  the  planter  by  the  right 
arm,  the  other  by  the  left,  and  both  began  to 
relate  the  advantages  that  their  respective 
boats  offered  shippers  of  grain.  Each  captain, 
apparendy  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the 
other,  endeavored  to  pull  the  shipper  aboard 
his  boat.  They  worked  toward  the  water’s 
edge,  where  the  planter,  panting  and  dishev¬ 
elled,  tore  himself  free  from  their  hands.  The 
steamers  were  but  a  few  rods  apart,  the  thin, 
yellow  smoke  from  their  banked  fires  drifting 
down  the  stream.  The  planter  looked  at  them. 

“  I  ain’t  got  enough  to  load  ’em  both  up,” 
he  said,  “but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do:  I’ll 
give  the  job  to  the  feller  that  gits  there  first.” 

They  were  standing  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Comet’s  stage.  “All  right,”  cried  the 
captain  of  that  vessel,  seizing  the  customer 
by  the  arm  and  dragging  him  aboard.  “  Come 
on,  we’re  off !  ” 

The  master  of  the  Walter  Scott  rushed  to 
the  pilot-house  of  his  boat.  Bells  tinkled, 
chains  clanked,  and  drowsy  stokers  leaped  to 
the  furnace  doors.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
steamer,  with  scarcely  enough  pressure  in  her 
engines  to  turn  her  paddle-wheels,  swung  into 
the  river  and  set  out  toward  Cape  Girardeau, 
closely  followed  by  the  Comet,  upon  whose 


texas  the  captain  stood  with  the  planter  at 
his  side. 

When  night  fell,  the  racing  steamers  were 
plunging  down  the  river  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  not  fifty  yards  apart,  defying  all  laws 
governing  river  navigation,  and  rubbing 
noses  with  disaster  at  every  turn  of  their 
wheels.  At  midnight  the  W'alter  Scott  was 
a  mile  in  the  lead  and  shore  marks  told  the 
Comet’s  captain  that  they  were  fifteen  miles 
from  Cape  Girardeau.  The  great  weights  on 
the  Comet’s  safety  valves  were  moved  out  to 
the  ends  of  the  levers  *  and  every  ounce  of 
steam  was  crowded  into  use.  Slowly  she  cut 
down  the  long  stretch  of  water  between  her 
prow  and  the  stem  of  her  rival,  but  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  had  a  line  ashore  at  the  landing  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  before  the  Comet  headed 
for  the  bank.  The  planter  slapped  the  Com¬ 
et’s  captain  on  the  back  and  laughed. 

“You  lose,”  he  said. 

A  thousand  yards  down  the  river  they 
could  see  the  Walter  Scott’s  lights  at  the 
shore,  and  on  her  deck  men  were  running 
out  the  stage.  The  captain  of  the  Comet 
looked  into  the  planter’s  eyes. 

“Do  you  stick  to  your  original  proposi¬ 
tion?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  the  planter  replied. 

•  “You  won’t  split  the  cargo?” 

“Not  by  a  long  sight.  It’s  your  bargain 
and  you  lose!” 

The  captain  ran  to  the  wheel-house,  thrust 
the  pilot  aside  and  took  the  wheel.  A  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  Walter  Scott  he 
headed  the  vessel  for  the  shore  under  full 
steam.  The  current  carried  her  down  slowly 
as  she  pressed  shoreward.  One  hundred 
yards  from  the  landing,  the  pilot  plucked  the 
captain’s  sleeve. 

“If  you  don’t  signal  to  reverse  her  you’ll 
ram  that  boat!”  he  shouted. 

The  captain  drew  a  revolver  and  pointed 
it  at  the  pilot’s  head.  “  Shut  up,”  he  said. 

Straight  for  the  Walter  Scott’s  big  wheel 
the  Comet  ran.  Men  on  board  both  boats 
shouted  warnings,  and  the  Walter  Scott’s 
pilot  signalled  his  engineer  to  sound  the 
whistle.  Deck-hands  and  officers  on  board 
the  latter  boat  tumbled  ashore,  and  the  Comet 
crashed  into  her  side,  cutting  her  timbers 
and  crushing  her  into  a  twisted  mass  of  wood 
and  iron  against  the  bank.  Her  engineer  was 
killed  and  a  timber  from  her  deck  that  pierced 
the  Comet’s  pilot-house,  put  out  the  defeated 
captain’s  light.  The  planter  jumped  over¬ 
board  and  swam  ashore.  Both  vessels  were 
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completely  wrecked  and  quickly  sank  to 
their  upper  decks  in  the  silt-burdened  water 
of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  boilers  and 
engines  of  the  Comet  were  raised  in  after 
years  and  enlisted  in  the  unromantic  service 
of  driving  the  machinery  of  a  sawmill. 


IV 

The  decline  in  river  business  brought  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  owners  of  steamboats  as  they 
drove  their  craft  up  and  down  the  long,  dark 
arteries  of  the  continent,  going  and  coming 
with  empty  holds  and  straining  in  vain  races 
against  the  clattering  trains  that  had  stolen 
their  livelihood.  It  often  occurred  that  a 
captain — who  in  most  cases  was  sole  or  part 
owner — would  pledge  his  boat  at  an  up¬ 
river  city  for  coal  and  supplies  to  carry  her 
down  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  hoped  to 
pick  up  a  load.  At  New  Orleans  he  prob¬ 
ably  would  secure  half  a  cargo,  just  about 
enough  to  pay  all  hands  off  on  the  return  to 
St.  Louis,  so,  in  order  to  provide  the  necess¬ 
ary  supplies  for  the  up-river  voyage  he  would 
again  stake  the  boat  as  security  for  a  note. 
With  outstanding  obligations  of  this  sort  at 
either  end  of  the  voyage,  besides  attachments 
in  favor  of  deck-hands,  pilots,  and  engineers, 
the  captains  were  sometimes  harassed  almost 
beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 

There  was  not  one  among  the  captains  who 
clung  to  the  business  on  the  Mississippi  River 
that  did  not  dream  of,  hoi>e  for,  and  believe 
in  the  time  when  prosperity  would  raise 
steamboating  again  to  the  head  of  western  in¬ 
dustries.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  that 
time  their  sole  aim  was  to  keep  out  of  the 
sheriffs’  hands.  They  became  cunning  in  the 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  some  won  almost  as 
much  distinction  in  that  interesting  game  as 
had  in  the  good  old  days  come  to  them  for 
daring  in  a  race  or  speed  in  a  contest  for  a 
mail  contract. 

Among  this  number  was  Captain  Abner 
Baird,  half  owner  of  the  steamer  Republic. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1865,  there  were  few 
cord-wood  dealers  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  who  did  not  hold  some  sort  of 
bill  against  the  Republic.  In  the  two  cities 
named  she  was  security  for  goods  six  times 
her  value,  and  matters  grew  so  pressing  for 
Captain  Baird  that  he  hardly  dared  land 
for  fear  of  attachments  that  might  forever 
cripple  his  chances  of  capturing  a  share  of 
the  trade  when  the  jam  should  break.  The 


captain  was  eventually  caught  off  guard  at 
New  Orleans  and  two  deputy  sheriffs  took 
possession  of  the  boat.  While  they  were 
sleeping  off  the  effect  of  a  designing  hospi¬ 
tality  Captain  Baird  put  off  up  the  river.  At 
the  southern  line  of  Arkansas  he  landed  and 
put  the  deputies  ashore  in  the  wilderness. 

Times  at  last  became  so  hard  for  the  Re¬ 
public  that  Captain  Baird  decided  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  the  hire  of  his  crews.  He  would 
engage  a  crew,  from  pilot  down,  at  St.  Louis, 
promising  generously.  At  New  Orleans  he 
would  contrive  to  scatter  the  men  on  various 
errands  all  over  the  city  and  at  once  set  sail 
with  a  new  crew,  leaving  the  old  one  with  only 
the  promises  they  had  received  and  one  more 
lesson  “  to  the  good  ”  on  the  resources  of 
river  captains.  This  worked  successfully  for 
a  time,  but  the  scheme  finally  became  so 
notorious  that  Baird  could  with  difficulty 
get  a  crew.  Once  when  the  boat  was  at  New 
Orleans,  he  was  obliged  to  give  each  man  a 
retaining  fee,  before  he  would  set  foot  on 
the  Republic’s  deck.  When  he  did  get  a 
full  crew  the  men  stuck  to  him  so  closely 
that  he  could  not  give  them  the  slip.  They 
proposed  to  hang  on  until  all  wages  were 
paid  in  full. 

The  manner  in  which  Baird  freed  him¬ 
self  of  his  last  crew  was  original.  The  Re¬ 
public  was  at  St.  Louis.  Baird  appeared 
on  deck  one  evening,  assembled  his  men — 
about  twenty  in  number — mounted  a  barrel, 
and  said: 

“  Boys,  you’ve  been  a  faithful  crew :  you’ve 
stuck  to  me  and  the  Republic  through  a  good 
many  light  trips;  you’ve  been  on  hand  when 
needed;  and  now,  as  better  days  are  in  sight, 
I  want  to  give  you  a  little  treat.  I  invite  you 
all  to  be  my  guests  to-night  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ‘  Black  Crook,’  after  which 
we  will  celebrate  the  coming  good  times  by  a 
little  supper.” 

The  men  consulted  and  finally  concluded 
that  it  was  a  safe  proposition.  With  the  old 
man  where  they  could  keep  their  eyes  on  him, 
he  could  not  sneak  away  with  the  boat  and 
leave  them  stranded,  as  he  had  left  many  a 
former  crew.  They  figured  it  out  that  he 
had  signed  some  big  contract,  and  that  the 
future  would  be  smooth  sailing.  So  the  in¬ 
vitation  was  formally  accepted.  After  the 
play  Baird  piloted  the  crew  to  a  cafe,  where 
he  ordered  an  oyster  supper.  While  the 
order  was  being  Med,  Baird  took  the  pilot 
into  the  bar-room. 

“Mose,”  he  said,  “to-morrow  I’ll  have 
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$50,000,  but  to-night  I  want  to  borrow  $50  the  middle  of  his  recitation,  the  engineer  re- 
from  you  to  pay  for  this  lay-out.”  turned.  He  ran  to  the  table  where  Captain 

Mose  produced  the  money,  the  captain  Baird  sat,  shook  his  fist  in  the  old  man’s  face 
pocketed  it,  and  they  return^  to  the  caf^.  and  yelled,  “You  old  scoundrel!"  Then  he 
During  the  progress  of  the  supper  a  light  tum^  to  the  crew.  “  While  we’ve  been  sit- 
broke  on  the  pilot.  He  tore  a  page  from  his  ting  here  they’ve  dmnped  us,”  he  said.  “The 
note-book,  wrote  something  on  it,  and  sent  it  boat’s  gone.” 

to  the  engineer.  That  officer  scanned  it  Captain  Baird  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
quickly,  seized  his  hat  and  left  the  room,  just  laughed,  laughed  until  his  spectacles  fell  off 
as  Captain  Baird  arose  and  asked  the  atten-  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  nose, 
tion  of  the  assembled  company.  “I  didn’t  think  Jake  had  the  sand  to 

“I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  drink  a  toast  do  it,”  said  he.  “Boys,  the  joke’s  on 
with  me,”  he  said;  “to  drink  it  in  good  old  you!” 

Missouri  Bourbon.  It  is,  ‘Success  to  the  Jake  was  his  partner.  The  crew  had  over- 
Republic.’  ”  looked  him  in  their  calculations.  He  took 

The  toast  was  received  with  cheers  and  the  Republic  to  New  Orleans.  There  she 
dnmk  heartily.  The  sentiment  so  roused  the  was  seized  and  sold  to  satisfy  a  debt,  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  crew’s  poet,  that  he  insisted  with  the  fall  of  the  sheriff’s  hammer  she 
on  reciting  an  original  composition  dedicated  *  passed  out  of  the  pictiursque  panorama  of 
to  the  captain’s  daughter.  While  he  was  in  the  Mississippi. 


A  QUITTER 

By  H.  R.  DURANT 
niiutration*  by  J.  R.  Shaver 

ter  could  not  understand  why  this  particular 
university  ignored  him.  Then  in  a  feeling  of 
pique  he  went  down  and  passed  his  entrance 
examinations  and  entered  this  venerable  seat 
of  learning  under  the  elms.  He’d  show  them 
some  football,  he  would. 

For  two  days  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
side-lines  without  being  called  out,  but  the 
third  day  he  was  given  a  chance  to  show  what 
he  could  do  at  centre.  His  position  was 
guard,  but  he  accepted  his  allotment  grace¬ 
fully  and  in  the  next  fifteen  minutes  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  was  of  real  ’varsity 
timber.  The  following  day  he  was  called  to 
the  ’varsity  scrub,  and  in  two  days  he  had  so 
outplayed  the  man  opposite  him  that  he  was 
placed  at  centre  on  the  first  eleven.  When 
the  coach  finally  said :  “That  will  do,”  Wooster 
had  a  feeling  that  he  had  “made  good’’;  but 
when  the  captain  came  up  to  him  and,  after 
shaking  hands,  asked :  “  Are  you  Wooster  from 
Andover?”  and  he  had  nodded  his  head  with 
a  grin,  he  was  almost  paralyzed  to  hear  the 
captain  add '.“Well,  you  played  pretty  rotten 
football  for  a  man  with  your  reputation.’’ 


Although 

but  nineteen 
he  was  a  great 
“  man  ”  at  Andover, 
and  when  he  bade 
good-by  to  his  fa¬ 
mous  “prep”  school 
he  imagined  that 
the  eyes  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  world  were  up¬ 
on  him.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  this  was 
true.  All  the  larger 
universities,  with 
one  exception,  had 
showered  him  with  attentions,  and  really,  a 
youngster  who  stood  six  feet  and  three  inches 
high,  who  weighed  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  who  could  sprint  a  quarter  in 
fifty-five  flat,  was  a  football  proposition  of 
great  prospective  value.  The  institution 
which  was  apparently  unaware  of  his  athletic 
ability  was  a  university  which  owned  a  huge 
room  fairly  bulging  with  trophies  gleaned  at 
the  annual  athletic  harvests.  Gerald  Woos- 
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•TO  THINK  A  SON  OF  MINE  SHOULD  BE  A  COWARD!' 


For  two  days  he  played  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  who  felt  secure  of  it, 
and  consequently  grew  careless. 

The  captain  of  the  team  was  the 
quarter-back  and  he  criticised 
Wooster  for  his  poor  passing.  Fi¬ 
nally  in  exasperation  he  exclaimed: 

“If  you  do  that  again  I’ll  make  you 
sorry  for  itl  ” 

Wooster  never  knew  what  pos¬ 
sessed  him  to  deliberately  make  an 
atrocious  pass,  but  he  did.  The 
captain  fumbled,  but  saved  the  ball 
by  falling  on  it.  The  players  lined 
up  quickly  after  the  scrimmage  and 
Wooster  bent  over  as  usual,  ball  in 
hand,  ready  again  to  pass  it  back  at 
the  given  signal.  As  he  did  so  he 
felt  the  vigorous  impact  of  some 
hard  instrument  against  that  part 
of  his  body  which  afforded  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  inviting  target.  He 
was  about  to  stand  up  when  another 
blow  of  equal  force  in  the  same 
spot  prevented  him,  and  a  third 
blow  followed  with  unabated  vig¬ 
or.  While  trying  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts,  hb  ears  were  assailed  by  a  tirade  of 
choice  expletives,  and  then  came  the  awful 
realization  that  the  captain  had  deliberately 
degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  everybody.  Why 
he  didn’t  turn  around  and  smash  the  captain 
into  an  unrecognizable  mass  he  never  knew. 
His  ears  rang  and  in  his  helpless  rage  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  go  insane,  but  he  never 
moved,  unless  it  be  that  the  tremulous  shaking 
of  his  moleskin  jeans  and  the  football,  which 
fairly  quivered  under  his  tense  grip,  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  measure  the  depth  of  his  almost 
uncontrollable  fury.  A  red  mist  floated  be¬ 
fore  his  vision  and  for  an  instant  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  strangling.  It  was  his  first  contact 
with  real  discipline,  but  he  didn’t  realize  this 
until  later.  He  heard  the  signal,  saw  the 
movement  which  told  him  to  pass  the  ball,  in 
a  sort  of  daze,  and  the  next  instant  the  air  was 
literally  full  of  scrub  players.  They  came 
together  in  a  struggling,  fighting  mass,  then 
separated  and  fell  away  as  Aough  a  dynamite 
charge  had  gone  off  in  their  midst,  while  out 
of  the  seething,  human  vortex  emerged  a  wild¬ 
eyed  giant,  with  one  hand  firmly  grasping  the 
footb^l  jacket  of  a  half-back  who  hugged  the 
ball  to  his  breast  tightly;  down  the  field  he 
plunged,  dragging  Ae  half-back  along  as  if 
he  were  an  infant,  butting  men  over  like  a 
runaway  locomotive  and  leaving  them  scat¬ 


tered  about  like  a  lot  of  overturned  tenpins, 
and  never  stopping  his  bull-like  rush  until 
he  had  crossed  the  goal-line. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  college  life  were 
full  of  the  glory  which  journeys  hand  in  hand 
with  athletic  prowess,  but  none  of  his  mus¬ 
cular  accompUshments  afforded  him  as  much 
personal  satisfaction  as  his  boxing-bouts.  He 
readily  absorbed  all  the  fine  points  which 
old  “Professor”  Cole  knew  in  regard  to  boxing, 
and  in  addition  to  this  he  developed  a  style 
peculiarly  his  own  and  eminently  successful 
withal.  His  huge  bulk  and  marvelous  agility 
made  him  comparatively  invincible,  and  this, 
together  with  his  natural  ability  to  deliver  a 
blow  with  frightful  power,  was  sufficient  to 
win  him  the  heavyweight  championship  in 
his  junior  year.  As  a  senior  he  defeated  all 
the  boxers  at  the  National  A.  A.  U.  Meet  with 
such  force  and  despatch  that  ever  since  boxing 
has  not  been  considered  a  proper  event  for 
these  historic  sports. 

When  he  returned  from  college  his  father 
wished  him  to  enter  the  casting-shop  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mammoth  Wooster  mills, 
and  ungrudgingly  he  buckled  down  to  work 
in  earnest.  The  casting  shop  of  a  brass  mill 
is  by  far  the  most  important  department.  It 
is  here  that  the  copper  and  zinc  are  melted 
together  and  cast  into  brass  billets  and  bars, 
which  are  afterward  rolled  into  coils  of  sheet 
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brass,  or  long  rods,  in  the  main  mill.  The 
intense  heat  and  suffocating  fumes  which 
arise  from  these  pots  of  molten  metal  make 
the  labor  of  the  casters  very  hard  and  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  but  Gerald  stuck  to  his 
task  uncomplainingly,  and  at  the  end  of  two 


years,  when  he  was  twenty-five,  his  father 
gave  him  complete  control  of  the  casting- 
shop.  It  was  then  that  John  Wooster  decid^ 
to  take  a  rest,  the  very  ^st  in  his  tempestuous 
and  aggressive  life.  In  truth,  the  hands  were 
not  sorry  to  see  him  go.  He  was  a  hard 
man,  though  he  believed  he  was  simply  just. 
He  had  entered  the  employ  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany  when  the  brass  industry  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 
undaunted  courage  had  gradually  forced  his 
way  ahead  until  the  concern  was  his.  He 
liv^  by  fighting,  and  his  competitors  knew 
how  luml  he  could  fight.  He  placated  no¬ 
body.  If  a  person  opposed  him  he  deliber¬ 
ately  crushed  him,  trampled  upon  him,  and 
continued  his  way  unruffled.  Antagonism 
made  him  stronger  and  he  prepared  for  oppo¬ 
sition  with  keen  relish.  There  had  never  been 
a  strike  in  his  concern.  The  hands  had  their 
grievances,  but  they  were  never  presented. 
The  men  well  knew  that  John  Wooster  would 
not  consider  their  complaints  for  a  moment. 
Didn’t  he  know  what  they  needed  better  than 
they  did  themselves  ?  What  he  did  was  right. 
No  question  concerning  the  relative  merits,  or 


rights,  of  capital  and  labor  need  be  brought 
up  by  his  employees.  He  was  the  life  of  the 
great  plant — he  was  a  law  unto  himself. 

He  was  to  return  in  two  months,  but  he  had 
been  away  only  a  short  time  when  a  paper 
was  handed  to  Gerald  one  morning  in  the 
office.  It  was  a  communication 
from  the  Casters’  Union,  setting 
forth  their  alleged  grievances, 
making  certain  demands  and 
announcing  that  a  committee  of 
three  would  wait  upon  him  at 
six  o’clock  that  evening  for  his 
final  answer.  In  fifteen  minutes 
he  had  the  committee  sum¬ 
moned  before  him. 

“Well?”  he  demanded.  He 
was  white  to  the  lips,  but  it  was 
not  fear  which  caused  his  pallor. 

“I’m  goin’  to  give  it  to  )rou 
straight,”  said  the  spokesman. 
“Ever  since  your  old  man  left 
we’ve  been  figurin’  on  this  move, 
and  to-day  we  know  just  how  we 
stand.  If  we  go  out  every  union 
man  in  the  nulls  goes  with  us, 
and  if  you  don’t  agree  to  what 
we  ask,  God  only  knows  when 
a  wheel  will  turn  here  again. 
Anyway,  if  the  casters  don’t 
make  brass,  the  mills  have  got  to 
shut  down,  and  you  can’t  get  another  caster 
in  the  country  to  take  our  places.  Now,  all 
we  ask  is  to  be  used  white,  the  same  as  men 
in  other  mills  are  treated.” 

“You  think  you  have  me  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage?” 

“No — it’s  simply  to  our  advantage  to  act 
at  this  time.  We  think  you  will  listen  to 
reason  and  be  fair — your  old  man  wouldn’t.” 

“How  much  do  you  average  a  day  in  the 
casting-shop?” 

“Eight  dollars,  but  that’s  g(^  nothin’  to  do 
with  it.  If  we  wasn’t  worth  it,  we  wouldn’t 
get  it.  Everybody  in  the  casting-shop  knows 
you’re  on  the  level,  if  you  ain’t  bred  just  right. 
We  believe  you’ll  use  us  with  justice,  but  the 
men  in  the  mills  say  you’re  a  big  stuff  and  that 
you’ll  throw  us  down.  Now,  this  ain’t  to 
scare  you.  It’s  a  matter  <rf  principle.  Why, 
I’ve  known  you  since  you  was  a  Ud  and  I’ll 
bet  on  your  being  game.  Don’t  think  of  what 
the  old  man  would  do  or  care  what  he’M  say 
when  it’s  done,  don’t  think  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  men,  but  just  consider  if  what 
we  ask  is  fair.” 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  then  Gerald 


HE  WATCHED  THE  BILL-POSTER  INDIFFERENTLY. 
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said  thoughtfuUy:  “I’ll  give  you  my  answer 
to-morrow  noon.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We  can  wait  longer  if 
you  say  so.” 

“No — I  shall  have  made  up  my  mind  by 
to-morrow.” 

When  they  had  gone  he  took  up  their  com¬ 
munication  and  went  over  it  carefully.  His 
personal  experience  in  the  casting-shop  told 
him  that  their  demands  were  only  such  as 
they  were  altogether  justified  in  making,  and 
that  the  granting  of  their  requests  could  result 
in  no  possible  harm  to  the  concern.  He  didn’t 
quite  like  the  way  they  had  gone  about  the 
business,  but  after  all  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  for  what  they  honestly  believed 
they  ought  to  have.  However,  the  question  was 
one  for  him  to  decide  and  he  met  it  squarely. 
He  believed  the  men  were  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
children — to  be  thrashed  and  bullied  into 
submission,  or  reasoned  with  and  treated 
fairly.  He  liked  them  for  their  stand  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  their  grievances,  but 
unconsciously  he  dreaded  the  wild  rage 
of  his  father  if  he  should  give  in  to  the 
men.  But  was  he  giving  in  ?  Was  he 
not  rather  placing  in  their  hands  that 
which  belonged  to  them  by  every  law  of 
right  and  fairness  ? 

At  noon  the  next  day  he  met  the  com¬ 
mittee  again  and  offered  them  a  five- 
year  agreenient.  Practically,  it  grant¬ 
ed,  all  their  demands,  and  it  was  signed 
by  both  parties  without  delay.  This 
was  on  Wednesday.  On  Saturday  John 
Wooster  unexpectedly  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  office  and  sent  for  his  son. 

“Shut  the  door,”  said  his  father  curt¬ 
ly,  when  Gerald  appeared. 

“Cut  your  vacation  rather  short, 
didn’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  I  thought  I’d  get  back  before 
you  gave  the  works  away  entirely.  Is 
this  true?”  he  demanded  abruptly,  and 
handed  Gerald  a  newspaper-clipping. 

It  was  a  telegraphic  item,  stating  that 
a  big  strike  had  been  averted  at  the 
Wooster  mills  only  by  the  complete 
submission  of  the  company  to  the  terms 
of  the  Casters’  Union. 

“Well,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  had 
no  strike,”  he  answered. 

“H’m — are  you?  Supp>ose  you  describe 
how  you  exercised  your  wonderful  diplomatic 
powers!” 

Briefly,  Gerald  related  what  had  happened. 

“And  so,”  said  the  elder  in  a  voice  fairly 


choking  with  rage,  “you  knuckled  down  to 
them,  did  you — eh?  For  thirty  years  I’ve 
spent  the  best  of  my  life  in  building  up  a  great 
concern  by  demanding  uncompromising  obe¬ 
dience  to  my  wishes  and  to  my  ideas,  and  a 
strict  observance  of  what  I  deem  not  only  for 
my  own  best  interests,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
hands.  Then  you  butt  your  big  frame  against 
it  and  over  it  goes.”  He  paused. 

“I’m  sorry  you  take  this  view  of  it,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  the  men  are  worth  consider¬ 
ing.” 

“Indeed  they  are,  but  I  am  the  one  to  do  the 
considering.  This  place  is  mine  and  I  have 
always  run  it  to  suit  myself.  It  is  my  capital 
— my  investment.  I  take  the  risk.  Consider 
them  ?  They  get  eight  dollars  a  day  for  seven 
hours’  work.  What  more  do  they  want?” 

“There  were  a  few  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  matters  which  they  desired  to  see  changed, 
and  as  by  granting  their  requests  we  suffered 
no  possible  detriment,  I  fail  to  see  the  vital 
injury.” 


“No — you  can’t  see  that  they  rode  over  me 
— made  me  do  what  they  wanted.  They 
didn’t  really  desire  anything — they  just 
wanted  to  put  the  screws  on  me,  a^  now 
they’re  laughing  at  John  Wooster.” 


“THERE’S  FIVE  HUNDRED  COLD  PLUNKS  FOR  ANY- 
BODY  WHO’S  THERE  WHEN  THE  FOURTH 
ROUND’S  OVER.’’ 
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“We  are  getting  out  better  metal  and  more 
of  it  in  the  casting-shop  since  we  rearranged 
matters.” 

“That  only  goes  to  show  that  something 
has  been  wrong  in  your  department  and  that 
you  didn’t  know  it.” 

“You  mean  to  be  fair  in  this,  don’t  you, 
father?”  There  was  a  glitter  in  the  son’s 
eyes  as  he  asked  the  question. 

“What  have  your  books  taught  you  about 
human  nature?”  the  other  replied  wrathfuUy, 
“I’ve  handled  the  men  in  these  mills  for  years 
and  never  had  any  trouble.  I  am  the  best 
judge  as  to  what  is  fair  for  them  and  for  me.” 

“Suppose  I  had  decided  that  their  requests 
were  unreasonable.  Every  union  man  would 
have  gone  out  and  the  plant  would  have  had 
to  be  closed.” 

“Then  let  it  close!” 

“Ah,  but  the  women  and  children — what 
would  become  of  them  ?” 

“What  is  that  to  me?” 

“But,”  said  Gerald,  rising  and  towering 
above  his  father,  “all  of  their  claims  were 
just.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  answered  his  father  in 


WHERE  THE  MANAGER  WAS  STANDING  ON  A 
CHAIR. 


a  louder  voice,  and  he  brought  his  fist  down 
with,  a  bang,  “but  they  never  would  have 
forced  me.” 

“They  might  have  formed  into  a  wild  mob 
and  burned  the  milk  to  the  ground.” 

“  I  wish  they  had — better  so  than  for  them 
to  be  able  to  say  that  John  Wooster’s  son  k  a 
quitter.” 

“Father!”  hk  voice  rang  out  sharply,  “you 
don’t  believe  that  they  compelled  me!” 

“I  believe — I  know  that  you  must  have 
signed  that  agreement  because  you  were  afraid 
to  do  anything  eke.  Good  God!”  he  said 
huskily,  dropping  his  head  on  hk  hands,  “  to 

think  a  son  of  mine  should  be'  a  toward!” 

» 

Gerald  sat  on  the  wooden  settee  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  park  and  gazed  moodily  across  the  street  at 
the  row  of  flaring  bill-boards,  but  hk  thoughts 
were  afar.  It  was  now  three  months  since 
that  last  painful  interview  with  his  father. 
Being  in  a  strange  city  five  hundred  miles 
from  home  and  without  employment  had  its 
disadvantages.  As  he  thought  it  all  over 
again  he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
himself  and  retaliated  in  self-defence  when 
his  father  had  so  wrongfully  misjudged  him. 
The  humiliation  of  his  dismissal  was  still  very 
bitter,  but  he  accepted  the  situation  with  a 
silence  and  stoicism  which  told  eloquently  that 
hk  athletic  training  had  done  more  for  him 
than  mere  development  of  muscles.  What 
hurt  him  most  was  that  his  father  could  be¬ 
lieve  him  a  coward.  Of  course,  after  that 
there  had  been  no  alternative  but  to  shift  for 
himself.  Now  it  was  unpleasant  to  realize 
that  what  money  he  had  left  would  be  merely 
sufficient  for  the  evening  meal.  Naturally  he 
shrank  from  interviewing  any  of  his  college 
friends,  and  as  for  sending  home — that  was 
impossible. 

With  his  eyes  still  on  the  bill-board  he 
gradually  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
was  industriously  at  work  with  a  long-handled 
brush,  slapping  paste  upon  a  three-sheet 
stand.  He  watched  the  bill-poster  indiffer¬ 
ently  as  he  placed  the  top  sheet  on  the  board 
and  then  brushed  it  out  flat.  He  read  the 
large  letters: 

“TO-NIGHT  AT  MINOR’S  THEATRE” 

and  remembered  that  he  had  not  entered  a 
playhouse  in  weeks.  He  wondered  what 
the  announcement  would  be,  and  it  was  with 
a  slightly  awakened  interest  that  he  read  the 
second  sheet: 


PUNCHING  “THE  GREATEST  FIGHTER  THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN." 


“JOHN  J.  RYAN, 

CHAMPION  HEAVY^YEIGHT  OF  THE 
WORLD,” 

So  Ryan  was  coming!  He  had  always 
wanted  to  see  Ryan.  How  decidedly  em¬ 
barrassing  it  was  to  be  without  money!  It 
annoyed  him  to  think  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  look  at  the  champion.  A  man  who  was 
the  very  best  in  his  class,  even  such  a  class, 
was  always  worth  seeing.  It  meant  something 
to  be  the  greatest  fighter  among  millions  of 
people.  He  had  almost  decided  to  forego  his 
meal  and  spend  the  money  in  satiating  his 
natural  desire  for  an  hour  with  the  master 
pugilist,  when  the  printing  on  the  last  sheet 
riveted  his  attention: 

“WILL  GIVE  $500  TO  ANY  MAN 
WHO  CAN  STAND  BEFORE  HIM 
FOR  FOUR  ROUNDS.” 

He  sat  in  deep  thought  for  several  moments 
and  then  arose  with  a  faint  smile  on  his  face. 
Yes,  he  would  do  it,  and,  though  it  was  rather 
a  serious  matter,  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
made  him  laugh. 

He  would  enjoy  his  evening  meal  as  usual 
and  afterward  b^old  the  champion  heavy¬ 
weight. 

At  seven-thirty  that  evening  when  he  had 
disclosed  his  determination  to  the  immaculate 
person  in  the  box-office  of  Minor’s  Theatre, 


he  was  referred  to  the  stage  entrance  and 
there  he  was  introduced  to  the  champion’s 
manager. 

“Want  to  go  against  the  ‘champ’?”  asked 
the  latter  as  he  critically  surveyed  Wooster’s 
powerful  body. 

“I  believe  you  offer  five  hundred  dollars  to 
anybody  who  can  stay  four  rounds  with  him,” 
he  answered. 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  manager,  “there’s 
five  hundred  cold  plunks  for  anybody  who’s 
there  when  the  fourth  round’s  over.  We’ve 
been  up  against  ’bout  a  hundred,  and  no¬ 
body’s  been  any  nearer  the  money  than  the 
second  round.  What’s  your  name?” 

“Mike  Mulligan.” 

“Stop  yer  kiddin’!” 

“Isn’t  that  as  good  a  name  as  any  other?” 

“Why,  soitainly,  soitainly,  it’s  all  to  th’ 
mustard.  Ever  done  any  scrappin’?” 

“Not  for  money.” 

“Young  feller,  take  a  tip  from  me.  Yer 
look  big  enough  to  put  Ryan  away  with  a 
punch,  but  say — on  th’  dead — ^you  couldn’t 
land  this  money  if  yer  had  a  sledge-hammer. 
An  yer  on?” 

“Yes,  I  understand,  but  we’ll  decide  that 
later.” 

The  manager  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
stuck  out  his  chin. 

“All  right,”  he  said;  “I  handed  it  to  yer, 
anyway.  Got  any  fightin’-clothes?” 

“No,  I  haven’t.” 

“Well,  come  along  to  th’  ‘champ’s’  dress¬ 
ing-room.  Guess  we  can  find  some  togs.” 
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Everybody’! 

The  manager  ran  briskly  up-stairs,  and 
meeting  a  pugnacious-looking  individual  on 
the  landing  he  whispered:  “This  looks  like  a 
tough  guy,  Paddy.”  1  hen  opening  the  door 
of  the  dressing-room  he  announced  in  a  loud 
voice:  “Got  another  stiff  for  to-night,  John.” 

Gerald  entered  and  beheld  a  bull-necked 
j>erson  reading  a  pink  newspaper.  The 
champion  arose  and  acknowledge  the  in¬ 
troduction  by  extending  his  hand.  He  started 
to  squeeze  (braid’s  hand  but  found  his  own 
fingers  suddenly  encompassed  in  an  iron  vice. 
Then  he  glanced  at  his  manager  with  a  look 
which  plainly  meant  “he  ain’t  no  stiff.” 

“  He  ain’t  got  no  tights  or  shoes,”  explained 
the  manager,  whereupon  Ryan  opened  a  trunk 
and  found  the  necessary  articles.  “I’ll  take 
yer  to  yer  dressing-room,”  said  the  mana¬ 
ger,  “an’  when  yer  change  yer  clothes  come 
back  here.” 

When  the  manager  returned  to  the  cham¬ 
pion’s  dressing-room  he  said :  “  Looks  as  if  he 
could  step  some,  eh  ?  A  big  gazabo,  ain’t  he  ?  ” 

“The  bigger  they  are  the  harder  they  fall. 
Are  you  wise  to  who  he  is  ?  ” 

“Never  seen  him  before.” 

“Well,  we  might  as  well  throw  a  scare  into 
him,  anyway.  When  he  comes  back  we’ll 
work  the  third  degree.” 

Shortly  afterward  Wooster  knocked  and 
entered.  The  champion  and  his  manager 
were  having  an  earnest  discussion. 

“For  th’  love  of  God,”  said  the  manager, 
“  don’t  ever  hit  another  man  as  hard  as  yer  did 
him.  It  ain’t  no  cinch  now  that  he’s  goin’ 
to  live.” 

“  But  I  tell  yer  I  didn’t  let  it  go  as  hard  as 
I  could,”  insisted  the  champion. 

“It  don’t  make  no  difference.  Now  re¬ 
member  to-night  and  don’t  do  it — don’t  do  it !” 

The  manager  glanced  sideways  at  Wooster, 
who  had  leaned  over  .<:o  tie  his  shoe  and  w'as 
humming  softly  to  himself. 

“How  long  was  that  other  feller  out  after 
yer  hit  him  last  night?”  the  manager  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  louder  voice. 

“Oh,  about  two  hours,  I  guess,”  said  the 
champion,  stretching  out  his  arms  and  yawn¬ 
ing.  Wooster  began  to  whistle  a  popular  air. 
The  champion  and  the  manager  exchanged 
glances. 

They  put  on  the  gloves  in  the  dressing-room 
and  two  short-hair^  men  were  presented  to 
Gerald  as  his  seconds. 

“  Any  kind  of  a  house  ?  ”  asked  the  manager 
of  the  call-boy,  who  was  gazing  at  the  cham¬ 
pion  in  wild-eyed  wonder. 
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“Is  there?”  he  replied.  “They’re  bangin’ 
from  th’  rafters.” 

As  Wooster  came  down-stairs  he  saw  that 
no  space  had  been  roped  off  on  the  stage. 

“  I  should  think  a  man  would  have  a  good 
chance  to  keep  away,”  he  said. 

“Nobody  ever  kept  away  from  Ryan  yet,” 
replied  the  manager  meaningly,  and  then  he 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Wooster  heard  him  announce  that  Mr.  Mike 
Mulligan  would  essay  to  stay  four  rounds 
with  “the  greatest  fighter  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  aut’orities  of  your  beautiful  city 
has  kindly  allowed  Mr.  Ryan  to  give  this 
exhibition,  but  if  yer  makes  any  noise,  th’ 
show’ll  be  stopped  and  you’ll  all  get  chased 
out.  Applaud  with  th’  hands  only,  and  cut 
out  all  tips  to  th’  gentlemen  when  they’re 
boxin’.  Of  course,  Mr.  Ryan  will  win,  but 
he  does  it  in  a  humane  manner.  I  now  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducin’  Mr.  John  J. 
Ryan,  the  champeen  of  champeens.” 

Ryan  swagger^  forward  and  after  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  wild  yell  of  admiration,  by  an  airy 
wave  of  his  gloved  hand,  as  if  he  were  hailing 
a  trolley-car,  continued  his  way  across  the 
stage  and  sat  down  on  a  chair,  ignoring  the 
frantic  yells  for  a  “speech,”  which  assailed 
his  ears  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre. 

The  shrill  cat-calls  and  wild  cheers  ceased  as 
the  manager  raised  his  hand  and  spoke  again: 
“The  man  who’s  goin’  to  tackle  Mr.  Ryan  is 
Mr.  Michael  Mulligan,  the  champeen  of —  of 
— Alaska.  Gentlemen — Mr.  Mulligan.” 

Gerald  felt  a  shove  from  behind,  and  he 
stepped  out  of  the  wings  and  sat  down  in  full 
view  of  all.  A  roar  of  glee  arose.  He  looked 
toward  the  spectators,  but  the  arc  of  dazzling 
footlights  shut  off  his  vision.  The  manager 
called  to  him,  and  he  rose  and  walked  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage  where  the  referee,  who 
was  the  champion’s  sparring  partner,  ex¬ 
plained  the  rules. 

Both  boxers  were  beautiful  specimens  of 
manhood  and  apparently  of  equal  weight, 
although  Gerald  was  slightly  the  taller.  No 
gladiators  ever  entered  the  Roman  arena  with 
a  more  perfect  physical  development  Ryan’s 
face  was  that  of  the  typical  fighter,  h^vy- 
jawed  and  with  the  pug  nose  and  “cauli¬ 
flower  ”  ear  of  the  professional  pugilist.  What 
little  neck  he  possessed  was  bull-like  in  con¬ 
tour,  and  his  massive  shoulders,  deep  chest 
and  powerful  arms  supported  a  mass  of  bulg¬ 
ing  muscles  fairly  tei^ying  in  their  latent 
IX)wer.  Wooster  was  built  ^together  on  dif¬ 
ferent  lines,  albeit  his  strength  was  none  the 
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less  apparent.  Instead  of  the  knotted  bunch¬ 
es  of  muscles,  there  were  long  layers  of  cords 
and  sinews  which  spread  gracefiUly  about  his 
arms  and  body,  and  sprang  into  life  at  the 
slightest  movement  of  hand  or  foot. 

Each  returned  to  his  own  side  of  the  stage 
and  then  somewhere  a  bell  clanged.  Gerald 
saw  the  champion  rapidly  advancing  with  an 
ugly  scowl  on  his  hard  face.  He  went  to  meet 
hun. 

Ryan  feinted  swiftly  and  Gerald  pushed 
up  his  hand  awkwardly  to  stop  the  imaginar)’ 
blow.  A  shriek  of  delight  swept  across  the 
footlights. 

“  Let  him  drop  in  a  soft  spot,  Ryan,”  came 
a  cry  from  an  upper  gallery,  which  was  fol¬ 
low^  by  a  shout  of  laughter.  Ryan  shot  out 
a  hard  left,  but  his  easy-looking  opponent  was 
not  there,  and  then  he  sent  a  right  swing  to 
the  body,  but  somehow  the  other’s  arm  got  in 
the  way.  He  rushed,  and  curiously  found 
himself  tied  up  in  a  clinch.  This  wouldn’t  do. 
He  feinted  again,  let  his  right  go  swiftly  for 
the  head,  and — there  was  his  opponent  danc¬ 
ing  on  his  toes  ten  feet  away. 


roughly,  missing  a  left  hook  as  he  did  so. 
Both  danced  about  and  Ryan  rushed  vicious¬ 
ly,  but  Gerald  slipped  by  and  swung  his  left 
to  the  champion’s  body.  No  more  derisive 
laughter  came  from  the  crowd.  They  were 
clinched  when  the  bell  rang. 

“I’m  a  sucker,  if  I  don’t  t’ink  yer  got  a 
chanst,”  said  one  of  his  seconds  to  Gerald 
as  the  latter  sat  down,  “but  watch  out  he 
don’t  cop  yer  in  dis  round.” 

Ryan  started  the  second  round  with  a  rush, 
fought  himself  out  of  a  clinch,  and  then  landed 
a  swing  on  Gerald’s  forehead  which  sent  him 
staggering  back  on  his  heels.  Before  he 
could  set  himself,  Ryan  was  at  him  and  had 
knocked  him  down  with  a  deadly  upper-cut  on 
the  chin.  He  took  the  count  of  nine,  got  up 
and  met  Ryan’s  ferocious  rush  with  a  straight 
left  which  sent  the  champion’s  head  rock¬ 
ing,  and  then  stepped  nimbly  out  of  harm’s 
way.  Once  more  Ryan  ran  at  him,  but  only 
to  find  himself  in  a  clinch.  Both  punched 
viciously  in  the  breakaway  but  miss^,  then 
countered  heavily  and  closed  in  again  as  the 
beU  sounded.  A  frantic  cheer  arose  to  the 


"OH,  I  SAY,  DAD!  YOU  DON’T  WANT  ME  HOME— IF  I’M  A  QUITTER! 


“Gettin’  fancy,  ain’t  yer?”  he  sneered. 
“Why  don’t  yer — ”  but  his  remarks  were  cut 
short  with  a  straight  left  flush  in  the  mouth. 
He  countered  on  the  body  and  swung  his 
right  again,  but  Gerald  stepped  in  and  the 
blow  went  around  his  neck  harmlessly.  They 
clinched,  and  the  champion  pushed  him  away 


roof  and  the  ovation  continued  without  cessa¬ 
tion  until  time  was  called. 

Ryan  immediately  renewed  his  bull-dog 
rushes  and  Gerald  cleverly  side-stepped  him 
each  time,  but  whenever  he  was  pressed  too 
hard  took  refuge  in  a  clinch.  So  far  he  had 
allowed  Ryan  to  force  the  fight.  He  knew  the 
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money  was  his  if  he  stayed  the  four  rounds, 
and  he  fought  craftily,  displaying  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  coolness  of  an  old-time  champion. 
Ryan  was  furious,  and  in  a  clinch  he  (^ed 
Gerald  a  vile  name,  but  the  latter  only  laughed 
at  him.  The  champion  was  continually  bor¬ 
ing  in  with  sledge-hammer  blows  by  this  time, 
and  occasionally  scoring  with  force  enough  to 
send  his  younger  opponent  reeling  backward. 
No  matter  how  hard  he  worked,  though,  he 
was  unable  to  reach  the  point  of  the  jaw. 
Finally,  in  desperation  he  played  his  last  card 
— his  famous  shift.  Sweeping  his  ponderous 
right  over  and  down  with  a  feint,  he  stepped  in 
and  swung  his  left  under  Gerald’s  right  ear. 
It  was  a  fearful  blow  and  he  dropped  to  the 
floor  helpless.  He  barely  got  up  on  his  feet 
in  time  to  save  himself,  but  was  again  sent 
down  with  another  on  the  chin.  It  seemed  all 
over,  when  suddenly  the  bell  rang  and  Gerald 
was  assisted  to  his  chair.  Before  his  eyes  the 
stage  revolved  dizzily  and  the  footlights  and 
scenery  seemed  jumbled  together  in  a  blinding 
mass.  He  tried  hard  to  throw  off  the  awful 
numbness,  and  his  brain  was  gradually  clear¬ 
ing  when  the  bell  sounded  for  the  last  round. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  timekeeper  had 
deliberately  cut  short  the  minute’s  rest  to 
thirty  seconds  in  order  to  keep  him  helpless 
and  thereby  enable  Ryan  to  deliver  the  finish-  . 
ing  blow  easily. 

He  lurched  forw'ard  unsteadily  and  blocked 
three  hard  swings  mechanically.  Every  sec¬ 
ond  that  passed  left  his  mind  brighter,  yet 
he  could  not  fight  back.  His  recuperative 
jjowers  were  wonderful,  and  the  audience  was 
now  in  a  continuous  and  uncontrollable  up¬ 
roar.  Suddenly,  in  a  clinch,  Ryan  turned 
him  around  and  fought  him  so  fiercely  that 
he  retreated  until  both  fighters  passed  out  of 
sight  into  the  wings,  where  the  manager  was 
standing  on  a  chair.  As  the  panting  boxers 
came  nearer  he  deliberately  kicked  Gerald. 

Instantly  before  Gerald’s  eyes  floated  the 
same  red  mist  which  had  arisen  when  his  foot¬ 
ball  captain  had  humiliated  him,  but  now — 
now  it  was  the  act  of  a  cowardly  mucker !  With 
a  curse  he  swung  his  arm  around  backward, 
realized  that  he  had  struck  something  and 
heard  a  crash,  then — the  champion  of  the 
world  came  suddenly  into  \new  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  retreating  before  an  infuriated  boxer 
who  had  the  fierce  glare  of  a  madman  in  his 
eyes  and  who  was  punching  “the  greatest 
fighter  the  world  has  ever  seen”  as  if  he  were 
a  tyro.  Ryan  slugged  back  desperately  until 
a  frightful  right-hand  swing  caught  him  full 


on  the  jaw,  and  over  backward  he  toppled 
with  a  heavy  crash,  just  as  the  bell  rang. 

The  curtain  slid  down,  shutting  out  the 
deafening  shrieks  of  the  spectators,  and  as 
Gerald  helped  Ryan  to  his  feet  he  saw  several 
people  extricating  the  unconscious  manager 
from  beneath  his  chair  and  two  pieces  of 
scenery. 

He  was  changing  his  clothes  in  the  dressing- 
room  when  the  door  flew  oi>en  and — his  father 
stood  before  him! 

“Did — did — did  that  big  brute  hxut  you, 
Gerald?”  he  asked  huskily. 

His  face  was  pale  with  anxiety.  But  as 
he  beheld  his  son’s  serene  countenance  smil¬ 
ing  at  him  he  exploded  wifli  rage. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  such 
a  proceeding  as  this?”  he  roared,  waving  his 
arms  threateningly.  The  man  who  had  just 
knocked  down  the  champion  of  the  world  re¬ 
treated. 

“Hold  on,  father,”  he  said,  “perhaps  you 
might  explain  your  presence  here — at  a  prize¬ 
fight!” 

“Explain  —  sir  —  explain!”  he  fumed, 
“there’s  nothing  to  explain,  sir — absolutely 
nothing.  I’m  at  the  National  for  a  few  days 
on  a  business  trip — Charlie  Thompson,  our 
general  manager,  is  with  me.  This  evening 
he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  ten  minutes  ago  he 
came  running  to  me  with  the  information  that 
you  were  getting  killed  by  a  champion  prize¬ 
fighter.  I  expected — I  expected,”  and  then 
he  paused.  As  he  mentally  recalled  his  first 
sensation  upon  hearing  the  news,  his  voice 
broke  and  Ws  lips  trembled.  “I  thought — 
you  might  be  injured,  but — ”  again  his  wrath 
broke  forth,  “how  dare  you  cut  up  like  thb, 
eh?” 

“You  don’t  seem  very  glad  to - ” 

“That’ll  do,  sir!  ”  his  father  broke  in,  “you 
put  on  your  clothes  and  come  home.  We’ll 
settle  this  later.” 

“You  might  say  you’re  sorry  for  what  you 
called  me  that  day.” 

“Sorry — sorry!”  he  answered  with  heat. 
“I’m  not  sorry,  sir,  not  a  bit  of  it.” 

“Oh,  I  say,  dad,”  exclaimed  his  son  as  he 
placed  his  hands  on  his  father’s  shoulders  and 
looked  down  at  him  affectionately,  “you  don’t 
want  me  home — if  I’m  a  quitter!” 

“  Well — ^ahem — well — ^I’m — I’m  not  going 
to  have  a  blamed  prize-fighter  in  my  fam¬ 
ily,”  he  answered  forcibly,  but  his  stern 
face  broke  into  a  good-natured  smile  as  the 
youngster  shook  him  playfully  and  then  gave 
him  a  bear-like  hug. 


The  Two  Valentines 

(1892—1905) 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

A  BOX  with  pale  blue  ribbon  bound, 

Unlooked  for,  by  her  plate  she  found. 
“From  J.  to  M.,  in  memory 
Of  years  and  hopes  that  us^  to  be.” 

She  scanned  the  card  with  languid  eyes. 
Austere,  and  cold,  and  worldly  wise. 

And  scarce  remembered,  from  the  lines. 

The  day  was  good  Saint  Valentine’s. 

But  with  deft  fingers  she  untied 
Her  husband’s  gift,  and  faintly  sighed. 

A  ransom  for  a  king,  each  strand 
Of  threaded  pearl  lay  in  her  hand. 

And  once  again  she  read  the  lines 
And  thought  of  other  valentines. 

Through  all  that  day  she  seemed  to  hear 
The  strange  words  sounding  in  her  ear 
Half  mockingly:  “In  memory 
Of  years  and  hopes  that  us^  to  be!” 

And  some  old  self  within  her  woke. 

Some  dim  voice  through  the  dead  past  spoke. 
Then  from  a  long-forgotten  nook 
With  hesitating  hands  she  took 
A  cheap  and  flimsy  heart  of  blue. 

By  arrows  all  pierced  through  and  through. 
Round  which  poor,  faded  cupids  trooped. 
With  lacework  fringed  and  ribbon  looped. 
And  smiling  through  half-bitter  sighs. 

She  dashed  the  hot  tears  from  her  eyes 
And  gazed  on  that  old  valentine. 

And  read  the  scrawled  and  boyish  lines: 
“From  J.  to  M.,  with  love  so  true. 

Dear  sweetheart,  eighteen-ninety-two!” 


■f  T  HTH  classic  Shakespeare,  psychologic 
VV  Ibsen,  wicked  French  plays,  three  or 
four  brilliant  new  comedies,  and  a  dozen 
musical  shows  holding  forth  prosperously  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  seem  that  New  York 
has  become  most  catholic  in  its  stage  tastes. 
On  the  whole,  the  first  half  of  the  ^eatrical 
year  was  successful,  artistically  and  finan¬ 
cially.  Charles  Frohman,  foremost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  managers,  who  has  some  thirty  com¬ 
panies  playing,  has  had  but  two  failures  up  to 
this  writing — ^“The  Coronet  of  the  Duchess,” 
the  play  Aat  Clyde  Fitch  wrote  for  Clara 
Bloodgood,  which  lasted  only  a  fortnight,  and 
“The  Rich  Mrs.  Repton,”  a  comedy  imported 
for  Miss  Fay  Davis,  which  was  presented  just 
four  nights. 

There  was  much  interest  in  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  Gabrielle  R^jane,  who  shares  with 
Sarah  Bernhardt  the  distinction  of  being  the 
foremost  actress  on  the  French  stage.  That 
R^jane  is  a  very  great  artist  and  that  she 
probably  has  no  equal  in  comedy  was  proven 
long  ago.  The  remarkable  fact  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  engagement  in  New  York  was 
the  complacency  with  which  her  audiences 
received  the  plays  which  she  gave,  plays  based 
upon  intrigues  and  general  depravity  pre¬ 
sented  with  Parisian  frankness.  Marital 
unfaithfulness  is  the  corner-stone  of  French 
stage  humor. 

Maybe  the  genius  and  art  of  the  actress 
disarmed  criticism,  and  her  wonderful  skill 
invested  her  actions  with  a  significance  wholly 
apart  from  sensationalism;  maybe  metropol¬ 
itan  audiences  have  become  blast,  or  assume 
that  air  in  order  to  prove  themselves  eman¬ 
cipated;  maybe  they  do  not  understand  as 
much  French  as  they  pretend,  and  therefore 
the  nastiness  passed  over  their  heads.  Still, 
there  were  scenes,  as  in  “Zaza,”  for  instance, 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  language  was  not 
necessary.  Whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is 
that  R^jane’s  boldest  display  of  disrobing 
caused  scarcely  a  flutter. 

“Zaza”  aroused  the  greatest  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  success  which  Mrs.  Leslie  Car¬ 


ter  formerly  won  in  the  Belasco  version  of 
the  play.  Mr.  Belasco  made  his  Zaza  the 
antithesis  of  the  French  author’s.  The  French 
Zaza  was  an  ignorant,  vulgar,  provincial  mu¬ 
sic-hall  singer,  with  a  tiny  mind  and  a  little 
soul  that  could  never  rise  above  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  Americanized  Zaza  is  the 
victim  of  her  surroundings,  from  which  she 
escap>es  into  a  broad,  ennobled  womanhood 
through  her  great  love.  In  a  measure  there 
is  the  distinction  between  realism  and  ro¬ 
manticism  between  the  two  versions.  Mr. 
Belasco’s  play  is  a  manifestation  of  that  mas¬ 
ter’s  genius,  for  a  literal  translation  of  the  play 
would  have  disgusted  American  audiences. 
To  our  minds,  the  made-over  play  is  far  better, 
considered  as  drama,  but  the  French  would 
no  doubt  regard  it  as  much  inferior.  On  the 
whole,  the  opinion  here  seemed  to  be  that 
Mrs.  Carter’s  Zaza  is  a  better  p)erformance 
than  that  of  R^jane.  Each  actress  is  of  her 
own  country. 

About  seven  years  ago  a  blond  young 
woman  with  a  fine  face  and  beautiful  figure 
and  a  personality  as  picturesque  as  her  name, 
app>ea]^  in  the  New  York  Murray  Hill 
Theatre,  then  given  over  to  a  stock  company 
playing  at  cheap  prices.  Despite  that  handi¬ 
cap,  Nance  O’Neil  actually  made  something 
of  a  sensation  by  her  acting.  It  is  true  that 
her  methods  were  crude,  but  she  had  com¬ 
pelling  p>ower,  to  which  was  added  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  youth,  and  great  things  were  pre¬ 
dicted  for  her. 

Years  ago  McKee  Rankin  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  of  American  actors,  and  in 
“  The  Danites  ”  he  won  a  success  so  great  that 
he  starred  in  the  p)art  for  years.  In  her  na¬ 
tive  California  he  discovered  Nance  O’Neil; 
the  two  joined  forces  and  played  together 
along  the  Pacific  for  some  four  seasons,  then 
came  to  New  York.  Later  Mr.  Rankin  and 
Miss  O’Neil  returned  to  the  West,  and  re- 
p>orts  came  back  of  triumphs  won  there  by 
the  young  woman.  Having  conquered  the 
Pacific  C^t,  Nance  O’Neil  start^  forth  to 
girdle  the  world,  seeking  new  fields  for  vic- 
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tory.  Australia  bowed  before  her  and  will¬ 
ingly  gave  heavy  money  tribute.  Around  the 
earth  to  South  Africa,  to  India,  to  Egypt,  she 
travelled,  with  Mr.  Rankin  to  stage  the  plays 
and  act  as  well,  until  London  was  reached. 
There  they  tarried,  but  London  was  cold  to 
the  young  actress.  Back  to  America  they 
came  and  they  sought  Boston  for  its  opinion. 
Boston  was  moved  to  its  critical  centre,  de¬ 
claring  Nance  O’Neil  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  actresses.  Highly  extravagant  was 
the  praise  of  conservative  Boston. 

Then  Nance  O’Neil  and  McKee  Rankin 
were  moved  to  descend  upon  New  York,  the 
failure  of  “The  Cingalee”  permitting  them 
to  come  to  Daly’s,  playhouse  of  traditions. 
They  challenged  the  verdict  of  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  player-folk,  that  of  Broad¬ 
way.  Miss  O’Neil  elected  to  appear  first  in 
“Magda,”  and  New  York  went  to  see  her 
with  the  pleasantest  anticipations,  only  to  be 
utterly  amazed. 

Wild  and  fear¬ 
some  Magdas 
there  have  been, 
but  none  so 
strange  as  that  of 
Miss  O’Neil. 

Even  Bernhardt 
failed  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  role,  how¬ 
ever,  and  being 
loath  to  override 
the  judgment  of 
Boston  and  the 
Pacific  Coa.st, 

New  York  sus¬ 
pended  sentence. 

Miss  O’Neil  next 
essayed  “Hedda 
Gabler,”  in 
which  Mrs.  Fiske 
was  playing  at 
the  same  time, 
and  a  compari¬ 
son  would  be  cru¬ 
el  to  the  younger 
actress.  New 
York  was  patient 
and  still  waited, 
and  in  “The 
Fires  of  St.  John”  Miss  O’Neil’s  audiences 
saw  dashes  of  that  earlier  power  which  they 
remembered  and  perceived  some  excuse  for 
the  acclaim  with  which  she  had  been  received 
elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Fiske’s  Hedda  Gabler  is  the  best  i>er- 


formance  she  has  given  since  Tess,  but  it  is 
sadly  marred  by  the  fact  that  her  audience 
cannot  understand  more  than  a  third  of  what 
she  says;  in  this  she  and  Nance  O’Neil,  who, 
despite  a  rich  contralto,  talks  in  a  husky 
whisper  most  of  the  time,  are  on  a  common 
plane.  Possibly  Mrs.  Fiske  believes  that 
the  demands  of  high  art  make  it  necessary 
to  read  as  she  does,  but  the  time  is  likely  to 
come  when  her  followers  will  resent  her  dis¬ 
position  to  talk  with  back  turned  to  the 
audience. 

The  failure  to  speak  plainly  and  under- 
standingly  is  the  most  serious  weakness  of 
the  modern  actors.  The  truth  is  that  three- 
fourths  of  American  players  haven’t  learned 
the  first  requisite  of  acting,  that  of  managing 
the  voice  and  making  it  carry  across  the  foot¬ 
lights.  They  speak  in  too  low  a  key,  and  mum¬ 
ble  painfully.  The  old-time  players,  those 
trained  in  the  days  when  the  art  of  reading 
was  considered 
important,  make 
their  modern  suc¬ 
cessors  seem  like 
bungling  ama¬ 
teurs. 

There  is  Sir 
Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  for  illustra¬ 
tion.  No  matter 
how  low  his  tone, 
every  syllable  is 
distinctly  articu¬ 
lated.  It  is  plain 
why  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  fore¬ 
most  light  come- 
dian  on  the 
English-speaking 
stage.  He  has 
returned  after  an 
absence  of  some 
fifteen  years  to 
prove  that  time 
has  only  ripened 
his  exquisite  art 
and  mellowed  his 
fine,  speaking 
voice.  He  chose 
the  familiar  “Da¬ 
vid  Garrick”  in  which  to  make  his  reap¬ 
pearance.  He  prefers  it  to  all  other  plays  in 
his  long  repertoire — and  surely  none  other 
could  permit  him  to  appear  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  His  beautiful  elocution,  the  finish  of  his 
acting,  his  grace  and  charm,  are  a  delight. 
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Though  the  lines  of  his  face  suggest  his  sixty- 
odd  years,  he  has  the  figure  of  an  athlete  in 
training,  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  youth.  And 
he  has  that  wonderful  gift  of  compelling  tears 


first  appearance  in  Washington  and  failing 
utterly.  He  again  took  up  surgery,  but  the 
acting  impulse  was  the  stronger  and  he  made 
another  attempt  before  the  footlights,  only 
to  meet  with  further  discouragement.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  after  a  time  re- 
turne<l  to  England  to 
continue  a  struggle 
that  lasted  for  years 
liefore  he  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  himself. 
His  reward  came  at 
la.st,  and  he  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  London’s  actor-managers. 

Whenever  one  of  the  three  Barrj-more 
children  ap|)ears  in  a  new  role,  critical  folk 
not  carried  away  by  sentiment  are  surprised 
at  the  progress  that  has  l>een  accomplished. 
The  oldest  of  the  trio,  both  in  years  and  in 
stage  ex|)erience,  is  Ethel,  already  one  of  the 
most  firmly  e.stablished  of  stars.  .And  she 
is  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  Ixmndsi  Her 
performance  in  “Sunday”  proves  that  she 
is  the  foremost  of  American  ingenues.  I'he  play 
is  an  English  imjKirtation,  the  work  of  three 
actors,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  alisurd  affairs 
♦hat  ever  depended  upon  forced  situations 
and  sentimentality  to  carr\-  it  through.  The 
actor  -  authors,  saturating  themselves  with 


Piwlo^riifh  ify  Halt,  /\rK'  Vork. 

THOXI.AS  V.  SF.AHROOKE  AS  JOHN  DOE  IN 
“THE  BIELIONAIRE." 


as  well  as  laughter,  the  true  test  of  a  comedian. 
Miss  Mary  Mixire,  who  is  Sir  Charles’s  co- 
star,  is  x  ery,  very  sad  as  /Idti  Ingot.  The  part 
of  the  alderman’s  daughter,  lovesick  for  the 
distinguished  actor,  is  bad  enough  at  best, 
but  it  couldn’t  jxossibly  be  as  painful  as  Mi.ss 
Moore  makes  it. 

The  older  generation  of  playgoers  has  a 
{xersonal  interest  in  Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 
He  came  to  America  during  the  Civil  War 
and  served  in  the  Federal  army  as  a  surgeon, 
a  profession  for  which  he  was  educated.  He 
left  the  army  to  go  on  the  stage,  making  his 
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Bret  Harte,  place  two  of  the  four  acts  in  in  which  she  has  appeared  since  she  became 
the  far  West;  the  other  two  are  in  England,  a  star. 

Strangely  enough  the  scenes  in  “  Silver  Creek,  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  manager  of  a  vari- 


i'lutoarofh  hy  Halit  AVw  IVr-t, 
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U.  S.  .A.,”  are  the  more  convincing,  albeit 
the  playwrights  were  probably  never  any 
nearer  the  Wild  West  than  the  Buffalo  Bill 
show. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  w’hy  the  play 
should  not  end  with  the  second  act,  but 
audiences  forgive  this  because  of  Miss  Barry¬ 
more’s  iK)rtrayal  of  Sunday,  for  she  makes 
the  character  very  real,  very  human  and 
very  lovable.  She  has  that  wondrous  gift  of 
personality  which  draws  people  to  her.  The 
simplicity  of  her  delicate  naturalness  is  the 
result  of  a  well-nigh  perfect  art  so  thoroughly 
concealed  that  people  think  that  Miss  Barry¬ 
more  is  just  herself. 

After  an  ab.sence  of  two  seasons.  May  Ir¬ 
win  has  returned  to  the  stage  jollier  than  ever 
and  l(M)king  ten  years  younger.  Her  whole¬ 
some,  unctuous  humor  has  the  crowning  gift 
of  universality;  none  can  resist  her  infec¬ 
tious  chuckle,  her  contagious  smile,  her  per¬ 
meating  joyousness.  She  never  seems  to  be 
acting  at  all,  which  is  the  highest  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  her  skill.  George  V’.  Hobart, 
who  has  prosi)ered  on  many  failures,  has 
given  Miss  Irwin  the  brightest  and  best  farce 


etv  theatre  m  .Albany  tlie  name  of  May  Invin 
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would  never  have  been  known  on  the  stage, 
l)ut  no  doubt  that  of  Ada  Campbell  would 
have  become  just  as  celebrated,  for  that  is 
her  real  name.  Georgia  and  Ada  Campbell 
came  from  their  home  in  Canada,  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world  as  “refined  song  and 
dance  artists,”  when  they  were  little  girls  in 
short  dresses.  The  manager  who  gave  them 
their  first  opportunity  didn’t  like  their  names, 
so,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  consult 
them  in  the  matter,  he  billed  them  as  “The 
Invin  Sisters,  Flo  and  May,”  and  Flo  and 
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May  Irwin  they  will  remain  as  long 
as  they  live,  so  far  as  the  stage  is 
concerned. 

They  were  playing  in  a  variety 
theatre  in  Detroit  when  E.  R. 
Salter,  May  Irwin’s  present  mana¬ 
ger,  introduced  them  to  Tony  Pas¬ 
tor,  then  the  king  of  the  variety 
managers.  Later  he  wired  them 
an  inquiry  al>out  their  salary.  Af¬ 
ter  a  long  debate  they  telegraphed 
back  that  they  wanted  sixty  dollars 
a  week,  and  then  they  lamented 
the  night  through  for  demanding 
so  extortionate  a  sum.  But  Mr. 
Pastor  accepted  and  they  were 
with  him  for  ten  years. 

May  Irw’in  left  the  variety  stage 
to  join  Augu.stin  Daly’s  company, 
and  she  played  with  it  in  England 
for  two  years  as  well  as  in  this 
countrj’.  When  James  T.  Powers 
starred  in  “A  Straight  Tip,”  she 
and  Peter  F.  Dailey  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  Mr.  Powers, 
and  they  went  forth  the  next 
.season  in  “A  Country 
Si)ort.”  Then  Mi.ss  Ir- 
win  Itecame  an  individ- 
ual  star  and  her  success 
has  l>een  remarkable, 
although  the  farces  in 
wliich  she  has  ap|)eartd,  “The 
Widow  Jones,”  “Kate  Kip,  Buy¬ 
er,”  “Sister  Mar\-,”  “C\)urted  into 
Court,”  “  The  Belle  of  Bridgeport,” 
and  others  have  been  pretty  poor 
stuff  as  a  rule.  It  has  to  be  a  sorry 
thing  that  Miss  Ii^vin  cannot 
make  go  with  her  acting  and  her 
songs.  For  several  years  she  has 
been  her  own  manager,  taking  all 
the  ffnancial  ri.sk,  engaging  her 
company,  selecting  her  play,  and 
arranging  the  booking.  The  risk 
isn’t  much,  for  she  is  sure  of  mak¬ 
ing  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  a  sea¬ 
son.  And  she  is  as  successful  in 
investing  her  money* as  she  is  in 
making  it. 

Louis  Mann  appears  to  have 
become  a  fixed  star  through  “The 
Second  Fiddle,”  by  Gordon  Blake, 
a  dramatization  of  a  short  story  he 
published  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a 
highly  impossible  comedy,  but  it 
manages  to  sustain  interest  and  it 
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Cunningham,  the  new  English  tenor,  towers 
above  everj’one  else  on  the  stage,  and  he  is 
good  to  look  upon.  His  voice  is  light  but 
pleasing,  and  he  acts  excellently.  Louis  Har- 
ri.son  as  Ferdinand  Day,  as  the  original  Tony 
Lumpkin  is  called  in  the  musical  version 
of  the  comedy,  is  funnier  than  he  has  been  in 
years.  Ludwig  Englander’s  music  suggests 
Austria  more  than  old  England,  but  it  flows 
along  melodiously  without  any  special  dis¬ 
tinction. 

A  charming  fantasy  is  “Woodland,”  in 
which  the  idea  of  making  all  the  characters 
birds  is  worked  out  surprisingly  well,  albeit 
the  nature-writers  can  find  no  cause  for  jeal¬ 
ousy  in  Frank  Pixley’s  book.  The  music  of 
Gustav  Luders  is  rich  and  harmonious,  and 
there  are  excellent  voices  in  the  company. 
The  bird-chorus  is  large,  well-trained,  and 
unfeathered  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
two  stage-settings  are  particularly  beautiful. 
With  Ida  Brooks  Hunt  as  Miss  Nightingale; 
Helen  Hale,  the  Wellesley  college  girl,  who 
started  in  the  chorus  of  the  “  Prince  of  Pilsen  ” 
as  Miss  Jenny  Wren;  Carolyn  Lilja  as  Miss 
Turtle  Doi'e;  Emma  Cams  as  Lady  Peacock, 
and  Stanley  Forde  as  Judge  Owl,  the  illusion  of 
,the  mu.sic  of  the  forest  is  admirablv  sustained. 
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gives  Mr.  Mann  oj)portunity  for  the  drollery 
and  cleverness  in  character  |K)rtrayai  which 
first  made  him  a  marke<l  man  in  “The  Tele¬ 
phone  Girl,”  and  which  was  later  displayed 
in  “All  On  Account  Of  Eliza”  and  with  the 
Wel)er  and  Fields  company.  Moreover,  his 
marvellous  comminuted  dialect  seems  to  fit 
into  the  part  perfectly.  But  there  is  so  much 
of  it  and  of  him  that  both  become  a  trifle 
tiresome. 

Fritzi  Scheff  frisks  and  frolics  in  her  own 
inimitable  Viennese  way  through  “The  Two 
Roses,”  which  is  Goldsmith’s  “She  Stoops 
to  Conquer”  adapte<l  into  a  comic  opera. 
And  she  sings  as  only  a  grand-opera  prima 
donna  can.  Her  voice  has  lost  none  of  its 
charm  and  l>eauty,  her  figure  is  as  daintily 
plump  as  ever,  and  her  face  even  more 
|>iquant,  but  sad  to  relate,  .she  has  almost 
wht)llv  lost  her  delicious  accent.  Roland 
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The  fun  is  chiefly  furnished  by 
Harr)’  Bulger,  as  Blue  Jay,  a  tramp 
politician,  and  Frank  Doane  as 
General  Rooster.  Mr.  Bulger  has 
one  of  those  patter-songs  he  sings 
so  well,  and  he  stands  in  that  famil¬ 
iar  position,  one  foot  advanced  and 
Ixxly  turned  toward  the  wings, 
which  is  a  reminder  of  the  days 
when  it  was  sometimes  necessary’ 
for  him  to  leave  the  stage  quickly 
and  dodge  as  he  ran.  ^Ir.  Bulger 
and  his  former  partner,  J.  Sherrie 
Matthews,  who  is  now  in  a  sana¬ 
torium,  were  raised  in  an  Ohio  town, 
where  the  latter  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  “  ton.sorial  artist,  ”  and  Bulger 
drove  a  delivery  wagon.  They 
were  the  leaders  of  a  group  of 
young  men  who  used  to  gather  in 
the  evenings  to  practise  “barlier- 
shop  minors.” 

The  pair  broke  on  to  the  variety 
stage  by  main  strength  and  gradu¬ 
ally  they  worked  themselves  up  the 
variety  ladder  until  they  became 
stars.  Their  first  venture  was  in 
Oeorge  Ade’s  only  failure,  “The 
Night  of  the  Fourth,”  which  makes 
its  author  groan  whenever  it  is  men¬ 
tioned.  Slatthews  and  Bulger  met 
with  real  success  in  “Gay  Coney 
Island”  and  “By  the  Sad  Sea 
Waves.”  Then  Matthews’s  health 
failed,  and  Bulger  went  into  the  big 
sjiectacular  productions  of  “The 
Beauty  and  the  Beast”  and  “ Moth¬ 
er  Goose.” 

F)mma  Cams,  the  gorgeous  I^idy 
Peacock  of  “  Wixidland,  ”  no  longer 
sings  “the .subway  notes” — to  u.se  a 
Broadway  colloquialism.  (Stage- 
folk  were  quick  to  make  use  of  New 
York’s  underground  railway.  Co¬ 
incident  with  its  opening  there  was 
announced  “The  Secret  of  the  Sub¬ 
way,”  a  particularly  hectic  melo¬ 
drama.)  The  deep  notes  in  Miss 
Cams’s  voice  caus^  her  to  give  up 
newspaper  reporting  in  Cincinnati, 
her  home,  and  go  on  the  stage.  She 
used  to  be  billed  as  “the  female 
barytone,”  and  she  had  great  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  singer  of  “coon-songs.” 
Of  late  years  she  has  appeared  in 
half  a  dozen  musical  shows  on 
Broadway. 
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EVA  JAMES,  ONCE  A  CHOIR  SINGER  IN  WASHINGTON, 
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There*  have  been  all  manner  of  musical 
shows,  but  a  musical  melodrama  is  a  distinct 
departure.  The  effect  of  “Little  Johnny 
Jones”  is  rather  curious,  but  it  seems  to 
please  ever  so  many  people,  possibly  because 
it  is  a  Cohan  show.  For  years  the  Four 
Cohans  were  star  performers  in  vaudeville. 
The  family  consisted  of  Jerry  and  Helen, 
the  father  and  mother,  Josephine,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  George  M.,  a  son,  the  youngest  of 
four,  who  wrote  the  sketches  in  which  the 
family  appeared,  as  well  as  those  used  by 
many  other  performers,  to  say  nothing  of 
composing  a  large  number  of  popular  songs. 

At  twenty-six,  George  Cohan  is  not  only 
the  star  and  author  of  “  Little  Johnny  Jones,” 
but  he  composed  all  the  music  and  staged 
the  play  as  well.  Furthermore,  he  and  his 
father  furnished  the  money  to  produce  it. 
In  vaudeville,  George  Cohan  was  funny  in  a 
slap-dash  fashion,  and  he  is  a  remarkable 
eccentric  dancer,  but  as  LitUe  Johnny  Jones, 
an  American  jockey  in  England,  he  attempts 
to  be  “refin^,”  and  his  unpleasant  nasal 
voice — perhaps  it  is  because  of  it  that  he  calls 
himself  “the  Yankee  Doodle  comedian” — 
doesn’t  fit  well  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
It  is  plain  that  Johnny  is  a  perfect  gentleman, 
because  young  Mr.  Cohan  never  appears  upon 
the  stage  without  gloves,  but  he  seems  rather 
lackadaisical  compared  with  the  Cohan  of  the 
vaudeville  days.  Most  of  the  fun  is  furnished 
by  Donald  Brian,  as  The  Unknown,  really  a 
detective,  who  simulates  inebriated  good¬ 
nature  most  artistically. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
Humpty  Dumpty  has  returned  to  the  New 
York  stage  to  find  that  his  part  and  those  of 
his  gay  companions,  the  bewhiskered  Panta¬ 
loon,  the  graceful  Columbine,  and  the  agile 
Harlequin  have  been  overwhelmed  by  mighty 
choruses,  gorgeous  costuming,  and  elaborate 
scenery’.  Nearly  eight  hundred  people  are 
employed  in  presenting  this  imported  London 
spectacle.  The  book  and  the  songs  are  new, 
made  for  American  taste,  and  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  previous  made-overs  of  Drury 
Lane  pantomime,  .\ltogether  it  is  a  pro¬ 
digiously  fine  show.  Little  Frank  Moulan, 
as  LitUe  Mary,  the  cook,  is  genuinely  and 
legitimately  funny,  while  big  Maud  Lillian 
Berri,  who  is  really  Mrs.  Frank  Moulan, 
sings  admirably  as  Prince  Rudolph. 

But  these  be  modern  folk,  and  old  friends 
are  best.  The  new  Humpty  Dumpty  is  W. 
C.  Schrode,  a  pupil  of  the  Hanlons,  and  very 
excellent  he  is,  but  he  is  not  George  L.  Fox, 


who  used  to  send  people  into  hysterics  of 
laughter  just  by  showing  himself,  and  who 
was  probably  the  most  comic  figure  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  stage.  His  memory  is  still 
green  among  the  older  playgoers,  although 
he  died  in  an  insane  asylum  shortly  after  his 
last  appearance  in  New  York  in  1875. 

Fashions  change  in  musical  comedies  as  in 
other  things.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  “A 
China  Doll”  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  excellent  entertainment  that  would  have 
been  sure  of  success,  but  now  it  is  common¬ 
place,  with  nothing  to  lift  it  from  a  dead  level 
of  acceptability.  The  performance  as  given 
in  New  York  was  chie%  interesting  because 
of  two  members  of  the  cast,  W.  H.  Macdon¬ 
ald  and  Corinne,  known  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
one  of  the  stars  of  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera 
Company,  when  it  was  known  as  “Miss 
Ober’s  Sunday-school  class,”  and  it  was  the 
best  organization  presenting  light  opera  this 
country  has  known.  Afterward  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  merged  into  “The  Bostonians,” 
with  Mr.  Macdonald,  Tom  Karl,  and  H.  C. 
Barnabee  as  the  proprietors,  and  it  toured  the 
country  for  years  until  last  season.  Their 
successful  opera  was  “Robin  Hood.” 

Corinne  was  one  of  the  famous  child-play¬ 
ers,  and  the  success  she  has  won  in  “A  China 
Doll  ”  proves  that  her  cleverness  was  not 
merely  precocity.  She  was  born  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  her  real  name  is  Corinne  Belle  de 
Vriou.  Her  father  was  French,  her  mother 
Spanish.  She  made  her  d^but  in  a  band- 
concert  in  Boston  when  she  was  four,  and  the 
next  year,  in  1879,  she  played  a  part  in  the 
Boston  Museum.  At  six.  Little  Corinne  be¬ 
came  a  star  “under  the  immediate  personal 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Kimball,”  her 
adopted  mother,  playing  in  “Cinderella,”  and 
before  she  was  twelve  she  had  played  the 
prima-donna  roles  in  a  dozen  operas,  in¬ 
cluding  “Mascot,” “Olivette,” “The  Pirates 
of  Penzance,”  and  “The  Little  Duke.”  At 
thirteen  her  voice  changed,  and  Mrs.  Kimball 
put  her  forth  in  extravaganzas  like  “Carmen 
Up  To  Date,”  “Arcadia,”  and  “Monte  Cristo, 
Jr.”  After  Mrs.  Kimball’s  death  eight  years 
ago  Corinne  went  forth  in  “An  American 
Beauty,”  in  which  Lillian  Russell  had  failed 
to  succeed,  and  after  that  she  starred  Eng¬ 
land  for  two  years,  returning  to  appear  as 
Dolores  in  “Florodora.”  liitely  she  has 
been  in  vaudeville.  Corinne  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  for  twenty  years  until 
the  production  of  “A  China  Doll.” 


Without  the  Law 

By  LUCIA  CHAMBERLAIN 
Illuttrationa  by  M.  Stein 


''T''HEY  sighted  Yellow  Duke  for  the  second 
t  time  on  Bear  Creek  Mountain.  It  was 
just  at  sunrise.  He  jumped  out  of  a  laurel- 
clump  ten  rods  ahead  of  the  foremost  of  the 
posse,  who  fired  straight  at  the  famous  yellow 
hair  and  missed. 

“Got  him,”  he  yelled,  for  the  chap>arral 
was  just  in  front,  but  Yellow  Duke  went  into 
it.  “Dove  like  a  rabbit,”  the  excited  man 
explained  it  to  the  sheriff.  It  was  astounding 
that  a  man  could  lose  himself  in  that  ocean  of 
brush  where  only  deer  find  passage,  but  it  was 
almost  superstition  in  the  county — what  Yel¬ 
low  Duke  could  do.  - 

They  fired  the  brush  at  the  summit  to 
smoke  him  out  of  turning  back,  and  drew 
their  lines  in  close  around  the  brush,  beating 
down  toward  the  canyon.  Somewhere  in  that 
gray  sea  of  bushes  their  man  was  crouching, 
crawling,  waiting.  They  had  him.  There 
was  only  one  way  for  him  now,  down  the 
canyon  into  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Once  in 
the  orchard  land  they  could  pick  him  off  like 
mutton.  But  they  must  crowd  him  to  run 
him  down  before  sunset.  Another  night  in 
the  mountains  and  he  might  slide  through 
their  vigilance  as  softly  as  a  mountain  lion; 
so  the  sheriff,  being  an  energetic  man,  the 
more  so  that  he  was  only  one  week  in  office, 
took  every  precaution  of  haste,  and  even  des¬ 
patched  a  man  down  the  canyon  to  the  Gillis 
place  to  inform  its  owner  that  any  attempt 
to  harbor  Harry  Duke,  alias  Yellow  Duke, 
late  a  leader  in  the  Wells-Fargo  hold-ups, 
would  render  its  perpetrator  liable  to  the 
l>enalties  of  the  law.  The  Gillis  house  was 
the  “last  house  on  the  mountain,”  and  there 
was  a  chance,  the  sheriff  thought,  that  Yel¬ 
low  Duke  might  find  shelter  there.  “Old 
Man  Gillis”  in  his  youth  had  been  a  sus¬ 
pected  character.  His  house  had  been  a 
way-house  in  the  days  when  the  stage  trav¬ 
el!^  between  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco, 
and  his  ignorance  of  certain  robberies  in 
that  house  and  upon  that  road  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  had  never  been  satisfactorily  an¬ 


swered.  But  now  the  county-road  rah  a 
quarter-mile  below  the  old  place;  and  age, 
and  easy  money  from  guiding  hunting  par¬ 
ties,  had  led  Gillis  back  to  the  paths  of  rec¬ 
titude.  He  only  grunted  at  the  message,  as 
indifferent  to  the  danger  of  Yellow  Duke  as  to 
the  orders  of  the  sheriff.  But  his  daughter 
told  the  sheriff’s  man  exactly  what  she  thought 
of  him. 

Becau.se  she  resented  her  father’s  suspicious 
past,  and  cherished  his  present  reputableness, 
her  sense  of  respectability  was  outraged  by 
the  sheriff’s  imputations.  But  deeper  even 
than  her  anger  was  her  inheritance  from  the 
independent  mountaineers,  who,  living  remote 
from  the  law,  neither  claim  its  protection  nor 
suffer  its  interference.  Her  father’s  blood 
w’as  young  and  lawless  in  her  veins,  and  it 
only  needed  that  apologetic  sheriff’s  man — 
shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  mutter¬ 
ing  she  needn'’t  be  so'  dod  gasted  mad,  he 
hadn’t  said  anything  anyhow! — to  complete 
her  scorn  for  the  power  of  the  law.  It  was 
equalled  only  by  her  scorn  for  such  as  Yellow 
Duke. 

“Think  of  that  man  havin’  the  gall  to  talk 
like  that — as  if  we’d  be  friends  with  a  thief — 
h’m — murderer  too,  maybe!  Eh,  dad?” 

“Hey?”  Her  fathef  glanced  from  the 
steps  where  he  sat  and  smoked  in  the  sun,  not 
at  his  daughter,  but  up  the  canyon  at  the  divide 
rising  steeply  before  them,  clear,  dazzling  in 
the  full  morning  glare.  Along  the  borders  of 
the  chaparral  bright  points  of  light  moved  in 
the  sun.  Old  Gillis’s  eyes  seemed  to  reflect 
the  metallic  flash.  His  mouth  fixed  in  a  faint 
eager  smile. 

“Harr\’  Duke,”  he  muttered,  “they’ve  got 
him!” 

The  girl’s  eyes  followed  his,  puzzled, 
startled.  “Got  him?”  she  repeated. 

“The  sheriff.  Don’t  ye  see  the  sun  on 
them  gun-bar’ls?  See  ’em  move.  They’re 
■drivin’  him  down  canyon.  They’ve  got  him!” 
he  repeated  contentedly,  settling  back. 

Hallie  Gillis  continued  to  stare, up  the 
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canyon  with  a  vague  horror  of  the  reality  be 
fore  her.  She  had  thought  of  this  man-hunt 
as  a  race ;  but  it  was  a  trap.  She  had  imagined 
it  daring,  exhilarating,  exciting,  an  even 
gamble  of  capture  and  escape.  Now,  watch¬ 
ing  the  glittering  gun-barrels  moving  down, 
waiting,  moving  down  that  scorching  divide, 
it  seemed  deadly,  dreadful,  unfair.  They 
wjcre  hunting  him  like  a  rabbit.  He  had  no 
chance,  no  chance!  It  was  a  matter  of  hours 
when  those  bright  {X)ints  would  close  in  upon 
him  like  lights  of  death.  She  turned  away 
with  a  shiver. 

All  day  she  went  about  her  house  with  vague 
glances  turning  involuntarily,  persistently, 
toward  the  windows  that  looked  up  the  canyon. 
“ Even  if  it  were  only  a  deer!”  she  murmured 
unhappily,  “but  a  man!  Oh,  I  wish  they’d 
catch  him,  or — or — something,  and  have  done 
with  it!  ”  But  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  sun,  striking  aslant,  still  picked  out  steel 
barrels  half-way  down  the  mountain.  She 
looked  at  them  over  her  horse’s  back  as  she 
cinched  up  the  girths  of  the  saddle.  She 
glanced  at  them  over  her  shoulder  as  she  rode 
out  of  the  clearing,  but  even  after  she  had 
turned  her  back,  and  the  sorrel,  at  a  long  lope, 
was  taking  her  townward,  while  she  squared 
her  shoulders  and  thrust  fonvard  her  salient 
chin,  and  kept  her  black  eyes  hard  on  her 
horse's  ears,  she  seemed  to  feel  those  bright 
gun-barrels  in  the  middle  of  her  back. 

While  she  traded  com  for  flour  in  the 
“Farmer’s  Union,”  she  was  vaguely  reckon¬ 


ing  the  miles  a  man  must  cover  through  the 
mountains,  from  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  the 
sea.  She  made  some  calls,  and  with  another 
girl  went  shopping  down  Main  Street.  But 
in  and  out  of  the  stores  she  was  wondering 
whether  the  famous  yellow  hair  of  Duke  was, 
as  jealous  report  affirmed,  only  a  wig;  and  her 
father’s  satisfled  “They’ve  got  him!”  haunted 
her  ears  while  she  drank  soda-water  in  the 
drug-store.  Going  in  to  the  post-office  the  first 
thing  she  saw  was  the  notice  posted  above  the 
mail-window  giving  the  age  and  appearance 
of  Yellow  Duke  and  the  reward  for  his  ap¬ 
prehension.  It  had  been  posted  several  days 
before  when  there  had  come  rumors  from  the 
coast  that  “the  Duke”  was  heading  through 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains;  but  now  with  the 
grim  work  up  the  canyon  it  seemed  to  the  girl 
cruel  mockery  of  the  poor  creature  penned 
in  by  guns,  driven  to  his  death.  Her  com¬ 
panion  read  the  announcement  and  giggled 
at  it. 

“  No  use  keeping  that  up  there  any  longer,” 
she  said. 

“No,”  said  a  lounging  young  mountaineer, 
“  sheriff’s  got  him  safe  as  if  he  had  him  in  San 
Quentin.” 
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“  Pooh!  ”  said  Hallie  Gillis,  reaching  for  her 
mail,  “unless  they  get  him  out  of  the  canyon 
before  night  he’ll  give  ’em  the  slip  as  he 
always  has.” 

The  mountaineer  eyed  her  with  doubtful 
hostility.  They  admired  her,  all  these  young 
men,  for  her  eyes,  her  inches,  her  red  lips. 
She  was  so  different  from  the  bulky,  pale 
mountain  girls,  the  flimsy,  pink-cheeked 
town  girls.  But  they  were  a  little  afraid  of 
her. 

“  Guess  he  won’t  get  away  from  Jack  Hall,” 
he  declared,  as  he  followed  the  girk  out  to  the 
sidewalk.  “  ’Tain’t  as  if  ’twas  old  Petes  that 
was  after  him.  A  calf  could  fool  Petes.  This 
chap’s  too  smart.” 

“They  say  Yellow  Duke’s  smart  himself,” 
put  in  a  young  man  from  the  hotel,  “and  cool 
as  the  devil.  Should  think  some  of  you 
mountain  folks  would  give  him  a  chance” 
He  had  his  toe  in  the  stirrup,  and  he  stared  up 
at  Hallie,  already  mounted. 

She  blushed,  nipping  her  under  lip  with  her 
white  teeth.  “I  guess  we’re  as  respectable 
as  you  are,”  she  retorted.  How  she  despised 
them  all,  she  thought,  crowding  her  mail  into 
her  sad^e-bags.'  Friends?  She  supposed 
they  were,  but  she  had  always  depised  them. 
She  looked  at  Hollister’s  lax  jaw  and  wander¬ 
ing  eye,  at  the  town  man’s  narrow  chest  and 
feeble  mouth.  Men!  She  was  a  better  man 
herself! 

“They  say  he’s  good-looking,  too,”  said  the 
other  girl. 

“Oh,  he  wears  a  wig!”  sneered  the  moun¬ 
taineer. 

“How  d’y’know?  Did  you  pull  it  off?” 
retorted  Hallie. 

The  laugh  was  all  against  the  mountaineer 
as  the  four  riders  started  up  the  street. 

“Well,  I  saw  him  once,”  he  announced 
magisterially. 

“  Goodness!  ”  The  other  girl  hung  breath¬ 
less  on  the  revelation.  “  What  was  he  like  ?  ” 

“Had  a  face  like  a  hatchet  and  hair  like  a 
woman.  Bet  he  has  heels  like  a  rabbit.” 

They  swung  off  from  the  dusty  main  street 
into  the  equally  dusty  county-road  that  went 
winding  away,  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
up  the  narrow  canyon  where  purple  twilight 
deepened  as  the  glow  of  the  West  increased, 
spreading  its  reflection  over  all  the  sky.  The 
mountain-sides,  like  sounding-boards,  flung 
•  the  clear  voices  up  and  down  the  canyon. 

“The  running  was  on  the  other  side  at  the 
Wells-Fargo  hold-ups,”  Hallie  threw  out. 

“Yellow  Duke  a  friend  of  yours.  Miss 


Gillis?”  the  town  man  wanted  pleasantly  to 
know. 

“Bet  yer  life!”  shouted  the  mountaineer. 
“Wliat  d’yer  think.  Jack  Hall  sent  a  man 
down  to  Gillis’s  this  momin’  ter  tell  her  if  she 
took  Duke  in  she’d  be  liable  ter  law.” 

“Phew!”  whistled  the  town  man. 

The  girl  was  crimson  under  their  chaff. 
She  sat  stiff  in  the  saddle,  looking  straight 
before  her.  She  saw  thankfully  the  white 
sign-post  that  divided  her  way  from  that  of' 
the  others. 

“’Tain’t  any  use  a-hidin’  Yellow  Duke, 
Hallie,”  said  the  mountaineer,  solemnly  wag¬ 
ging  his  head  at  her.  “Jack  Hall’s  bound  to 
find  him  out.” 

She  spurred  a  short  distance  ahead — turned 
viciously  on  her  tormentors.  “I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  Jim  Hollister,”  she  called,  her  clear 
voice  lifted  to  cover  the  distance  between 
them,  “there’s  a  place  in  my  house  where 
Grandma  Gillis  hid  a  man  from  the  Mexicans 
once,  and  where  I  could  hide  Yellow  Duke, 
where  not  Jack  Hall  nor  the  smartest  man  in 
California  could  And  him!”  She  spurred 
away  in  the  deepening  gloom,  her  defiance 
ringing  behind  her.  The  mountain  pro¬ 
longed  it  in  a  thousand  echoes.  The  canyon 
walls  seemed  to  quiver  back  a  soundless  vi¬ 
bration.  She  glanced  fearfully  around  her. 
How  loudly  she  had  spoken!  What  was  she 
afraid  of?  A  dull  half-moon  was  showing  a 
horn  over  Guadalupe.  Stars  were  coming  out 
in  the  darkening  sky.  A  great  white  one  shone 
above  the  shoulder  of  the  chaparral  divide 
that  was  now  but  a  silhouette.  What  were 
the  guns  doing  on  the  indistinguishable  black 
face  of  it  ?  How  near  were  they  ? 

As  she  turned  up  the  branch  road  toward 
the  house  she  hea^  the  splitting  crack  of  a 
Winchester.  She  stopped,  listening  with 
pounding  heart;  but  there  were  no  screams, 
no  volleys,  no  shouted  orders.  A  chance  shot, 
or  a  signal,  she  surmised  as  she  dismounted 
in  the  yard.  Perhaps  he  had  got  away!  The 
thought  came  to  her  with  the  oddest  mixture 
of  relief  and  apprehension.  The  house  was 
dark  and  quiet.  Its  long,  white  face  showed 
faint  in  the  moonlight  with  a  black  yawn  for 
the  door.  She  was  not  a  ner\’bus  girl,  but  she 
wished  her  father  had  lighted  a  candle  before 
he  went.  He  had  left  for  the  Bear  Creek 
Canyon  to  pick  up  a  hunting  party  there  at 
sunrise.  She  would  be  alone  for  forty-eight 
hours.  The  lamp  she  lit  made  long  Siting 
shadows  on  the  white  plaster  of  the  wall.  She 
threw  her  cap  and  gloves  hard  on  the  table. 
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She  looked  at  herself  in  the  little  wavy 
mirror.  She  was  still  flushed  with  anger. 
Black  eyes  looked  out  straight  from  under 
black  brows.  Her  square  white  jaw  was  thrust 
a  little  forward.  She  gave  her  secret  away  to 
the  solitude.  “  If  you’d  ever  found  a  man  as 
good  a  man  as  you  are,”  she  said  to  the  face  in 
the  glass,  “I  suppose  you’d  be  as  glad  as  the 
rest  of  ’em.”  She  started  away,  looking  be¬ 
hind  her  as  if  she  feared  being  overheard.  She 
turned  to  the  mirror  again  and  nodded  de¬ 
fiantly  at  herself.  Evidently  there  was  an 
ellipsis  in  her  thought.  “If  you  wanted  to,” 
she  muttered,  “you  could,  and  no  one  would 
ever,  ever  find  him.” 

She  turned  lingeringly,  and  took  up  a  pail. 
There  was  no  water  in  the  house.  She  would 
have  to  go  to  the  spring  after  it.  She  opened 
the  side-door  and  stepped  out  into  the  thin 
brightness  of  the  half-moon.  There  was  a 
two-rail  fence  enclosing  the  yard,  and  as  she 
came  up  to  it  she  stoppi^  abruptly,  then  lean¬ 
ing  over  it  looked  down  the  trail  that  dipped 
over  the  ridge  into  the  hazels  that  hid  the 
spring.  What  she  saw  was  a  man  stepping 
out  of  the  bushes.  He  came  through  without 
a  rustle,  and  drew  them  together  after  him  as 
one  would  close  a  door.  He  came  up  with  a 
long  stride.  She  could  see  the  sway 
of  his  shoulders  and  the  top  of  an 
old  felt  hat  as  he  leaned  to  the  ascent. 

She  stepped  away  from  the  fence  and 
set  down  her  pail  with  a  clang  as  he 
came  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  rail. 

“Sh-h!”  he  said,  leaning  across 
it;  “don’t  make  a  noise.” 

She  couldn’t  utter  a  sound.  She 
could  only  stare  at  the  apparition 
looking  over  the  fence,  his  shapeless 
hat  pulled  like  a  mask  upon  his  eyes. 

The  shadow  fell  over  his  nose,  leav¬ 
ing  visible  a  narrow,  square  chin,  and 
a  mouth  seamed  and  sinister,  lurking- 
ly  humorous  in  the  way  it  drew  up  at 
one  corner  as  the  unseen  eyes  con¬ 
templated  her  steadily  for  one  interminable 
moment.  Then  he  deliberately  t<x)k  off  his  hat, 
and  she  saw  that  the  hair  that  fell  long  on  either 
side  of  his  face  was  bright,  reddish  yellow. 

“.\re  you  the  girl  that  has  a  place  where 
she  could  hide  me  where  Jack  Hall  nor  the 
smartest  man  in  California  couldn’t  find  me  ?  ” 
he  said.  His  voice  had  a  nasal  quality,  a  sort 
of  smooth  roughness,  that  was  pleasant.  At 
the  sound  of  it  the  tumult  of  fear  in  her  partly 
subsided,  and  a  spark  of  indignation  flashed 
up  at  the  nonchalant  accost. 


“Are  you  Yellow  Duke?”  she  wanted  to 
know,  shortly. 

He  ran  his  hands  through  his  yellow  hair, 
bending  his  head  slightly  as  if  presenting  his 
guarantee.  “There  ain’t  two  heads  like  that 
in  the  country,”  he  said  indifferently. 

Her  knees  were  trembling,  but  she  managed 
to  keep  her  voice  steady.  “There’s  no  place 
in  my  house  for  you,  then,”  she  said,  picking 
up  her  pail. 

He  smiled.  “Then  it  was  only  talk!”  he 
nodded  to  her  confidentially.  “  I  thought  you 


were  just  bluffing.  ’’ 
He  turned  away. 

“Wait!”  She 
came  a  step  toward 
the  fence.  He  hung 
on  his  heel,  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 
“  How  did  you 
know  I — I — said— 
that?”  she  stam¬ 
mered. 

He  laughed. 
“Why,  you  said  it 
to  the  whole  can¬ 
yon.  You  shouted 
it.  Couldn’t  help 
myself — I  was  down  in  the  manzanita — little 
farther  down  than  they  thought.”  He  started 
to  go. 

“I  have  got  a  place  where  I  could  hide 
people,”  she  said  defiantly. 

“Oh,  I  guess  not.” 

“It’s  true.  It  isn’t  bluff  at  all,”  she  in¬ 
sisted  vehemently,  following  along  on  the 
inside  of  the  fence  a  course  parallel  with  his. 
“There  is  a  place  in  this  house  where  my 
grandmother  did  hide  a  man  from  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  where  I  could  hide  a  man,  if — if — ” 


IF  YOU’D  KVER  FOUND  A  .MAN  AS 
GOOD  A  MAN  AS  YOU  ARE,”  SHE 
SAID  TO  THE  FACE  IN  THE  GLASS. 
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She  stopped  as  he  wheeled  about.  He  shook 
his  hair  back,  and  she  saw  with  a  queer  sense 
of  confusion,  of  contradiction,  that  his  face, 
that  had  seemed  so  narrow  in  the  shadow  of 
his  hair,  broadened  suddenly  at  the  temples, 
that  his  forehead  was  high,  that  his  eyes  were 
wide  apart  and  looked  out  at  her  steadily  from 
under  level  brows.  “  If —  ?  ”  he  said  gravely. 

“I  wanted  to,”  she  finished,  in  a  weak  litUe 
voice. 

He  came  up  to  the  fence  again.  “Well,” 
he  said,  “but  you  don’t?” 

“I  don’t,”  she  repeated  more  firmly,  “be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  believe  in  road-agents.”  She 
thought  he  laughed — his  shoulders  were  con- 
\  uls^ — but  he  strangled  the  sound  of  it. 

“Come  up  here  to  the  fence  where  you  can 
take  a  look  at  me.  I  won’t  touch  you.  There.” 

She  was  face  to  face  with  him  where  he 
lounged  on  his  elbows,  his  fox-colored  hair 


limp  on  either  cheek,  his  yellow-brown  eyes 
twinkling  at  her.  There  was  no  bravado  in 
him,  only  a  queer  obliviousness — queer  enough 
in  his  position — of  time  and  death.  “You 
believe  we  were  bom  to  be  hanged  ?”  he  said. 


“Just  so.  But  you  see  we  like  to  put  it  off 
as  long  as  possible.  If  you  could  put  me  up 
in  your  grandmother’s  closet  I  might  make 
out  to  put  it  off  some  years,  but  as  it  stands, 
two  hours — twelve  maybe— are  about  my 
limit.” 

“But  they  won’t  kill  you!”  she  said  anx¬ 
iously.  “They  don’t  kill  road-agents  now. 
You’re  not  a — a —  ”  She  couldn’t  get  out  the 
word. 

“Well  now,  we  won’t  talk  about  it,”  he  said. 
He  put  one  finger  lightly  on  her  wrist.  “I 
think  when  they  add  up  my  account  they’ll 
find  it  amounts  to  something  over.” 

“  But  you  must  get  away,”  she  stammered. 
“You  must  go  away — quick!” 

“Where?”  he  said  simply.  “I  can’t  get 
back,  and  there  are  pickets  along  the  foot¬ 
hills  as  far  as  Saratoga.  You  don’t  know  the 
new  sheriff,”  he  added  with  a  faint,  ironical 
smile.  “He’s  a  hustler.  No,  there’s 
my  way.”  He  leaned,  and  pointed 
down  ^e  black  canyon  gully.  Her 
eyes  followed  his  finger  with  an  almost 
hypnotized  stare.  “Right  down  the 
creek  to  the  valley,  and  right  on  down 
the  creek;  and  al^ut  at  the  trestle,  say 
eight  in. the  morning.  I’ll  meet  Jack 
Hall.” 

She  watched  him  amazed,  so  quietly 
he  spoke.  “  Don’t  you  care  ?  ”  she  asked 
in  a  whisper. 

“Care?  Of  course!  I  care  like  the 
devil;  but  a  man  must  do  what  he  can. 

I  wish  you  thought  I  was  worth  saving. 
Some  have.  I’ll  tell  you  now” — he 
drew  up  his  lean  height  and  she  saw 
the  muscle  ripple  on  his  bare  forearm — 
“man  to  man  there  ain’t  my  match  in 
that  valley,  no,  nor  the  mountains  either 
xcept  Jack  Hall.”  He  stood  hardly 
taller  than  herself,  but  his  was  the 
most  commanding  figure  she  had  ever 
seen. 

“I’m  not  a  weak  sort,”  he  said, 
“and  you  know  it.  You’re  not  either.” 
His  voice  softened  with  the  personal 
note.  “  You’ve  got  a  good  -  strong  I 
chin.”  .  1 

She  looked,  with  a  little  thrill,  I 
straight  up  into  his  eyes.  They  had  a 
wonderful  play  of  lights,  green  and 
brow'n.  It  was  like  looking  at  the  sun 
through  leaves. 

“You  could  help  me  if  you  wanted,”  he 
murmured. 

She  recovered  herself  with  a  start.  “I 


••PUT  ME  SOMEWHERE  WHERE  THEY  WON’T  FIND 
ME,  D’Y’HEAR,  D’Y’HEARt  QUICK!” 
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guess  a  good  many  women  have  helped  you,” 
she  said  sharply. 

He  only  smiled  with  a  sort  of  pleased  sur¬ 
prise  at  her  perspicacity.  “One  or  two,”  he 
said  simply.  “They’ve  help)ed  me  on  con¬ 
siderably,  and  now,  just  on  account  of  one. 
I’m  goin’  to  stop  gettin’  on  altogether.” 

“  Why  did  they  help  you  ?  ”  she  said  slowly, 

“My  good  God,  girl!”  he  said  suddenly, 
“you’ve  kept  me  here  half  an  hour,  asking 
why  I  want  to  hide,  and  tellin’  why  you  w’on’t 
hide  me.”  He  threw  a  rapid  glance  behind 
him  at  the  canyon.  “D’y’know  what  that 
means?  Half  an  hour  nearer  caught  than  if 
I’d  kept  on!  Thirty  minutes  nearer  dead.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  make  me  hide  you  ?” 
she  flashed  out  with  sudden  realization.  “Why 
didn’t  you  threaten  to  shoot  me  if  I  didn’t?” 

“I  thought  of  it,  I  was  goin’  to,”  he  said 
calmly,  “but  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  I  knew  it 
was  no  use.  You  wouldn’t  do  it  at  the  pistol- 
point!  Kom  know  yourself!  You  wouldn’t!” 

She  was  scarlet.  The  movement  of  her 
trembling  hand  toward  him  was  entirely  un¬ 
conscious.  She  held  him  by  a  button  of  his 
shirt.  “  Come,”  she  said  breathlesslv.  “Come 
on!” 

He  stood  a  moment,  his  hands  resting  on  the 
fence-top.  There  was  a  flutter  in  his  set  face, 
a  change  that  might  have  been  a  rise  of  color. 
He  didn’t  speak.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
at  her.  Then  he  stooped  and  slipped  be¬ 
tween  the  rails  like  a  shadow.  He  followed 
her  across  the  yard  into  the  kitchen — long, , 
white-washed,  irregular,  lighted  in  the  middle 
with  the  faint  glow  of  the  lamp.  In  this  light 
she  saw  the  dust  that  powdered  him,  the 
streaks  in  it  where  blood  had  run  from  cruel 
scratches,  the  twigs  and  leaves  caught  in  his 
hair.  He  still  breathed  deeply,  as  if  from  the 
long  race  he  had  run  he  could  never  get  wind 
again,  but  in  his  darting  eyes,  in  his  face,  dark, 
sinister,  in  the  light  mass  of  his  hair,  in  the 
movement  of  his  supple  body  was  something 
indomitable,  untamable,  untiring.  He  fllled 
her  with  the  strangest  mixture  of  fear  and  pity. 

“Do  you  want  something  to  drink?”  she 
asked  him. 

“No,  no,  go  on!”  he  said,  “they  may  miss 
me  any  moment.” 

She  crossed  the  kitchen  and  opened  a  door 
on  a  steep  narrow  stair,  but  he  stood  still, 
hesitating,  glowering  at  her;  twisting  his  sinis¬ 
ter  mouth.  Her  chin  had  a  soft  curve  now  it 
was  not  set,  and  the  lips  above  it  were  red  and 
tender. 

“D’y’know  it’s  a  risk?”  he  said.  “If  it 


was  ever  found  out  that  you  hid  Yellow  Duke, 
d’y’know  what  w’ould  happen  to  you  ?  ” 

“It  won’t  be— it  won’t!  I  don’t  care  if  it 
is!” 

He  was  frowning,  angr)’,  anxious.  “No, 
no,”  he  said  shortly,." I  can’t!  It’s  a  dirty 
business!  I  won’t  pull  you  into  it!”  His 
glance  jerked  here  and  there  over  the  room. 
His  resolve  seemed  to  veer.  “All  right — I 
will, ”  he  said,  turning  to  her,  “but  leave  that 
light  down  here.”  All  at  once  he  seemed  to 
command  the  situation.  She  obeyed  without 
a  question.  She  mounted  the  stair  in  the  dark, 
fearlessly  hearing  behind  her  a  tread,  light  as 
her  own.  All  the  men  she  had  known  stamped 
or  shuffled.  This  foot  fell  soft  and  firm  as 
the  foot  of  a  mountain-cat.  In  the  pitch  dark 
of  the  entry  at  the  top  of  the  stair  she  fumbled 
for  the  door,  hearing  somewhere  above  her 
shoulder  the  breathing  of  her  unseen  com¬ 
panion.  She  opened  the  door  into  a  room 
empty  of  habitation,  full  of  dim  moonlight, 
dappled  with  the  swaying  of  locust-leaves  out¬ 
side  the  window.  She  disclosed  a  closet,  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  wall  itself  only  by  a 
wo^en  button,  and,  leaning  into  the  shallow 
interior,  ran  her  hands  with  a  soft,  pressing 
movement  over  the  smooth  wood  at  the  back. 
Suddenly,  like  magic,  the  wall  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  slid  back  like  a  folding-door. 
She  heard  the  man  behind  her  take  a  long 
breath.  They  looked  at  the  black  opening, 
wide  enough  to  take  a  man’s  body,  then  at 
each  other — he  amazed,  she  in  a-  sort  of  ac¬ 
quiescent  awe. 

“Mexicans  made  it,”  she  said,  “but  there’s 
all  sorts  of  men  been  hidden  there.” 

“Bad  sorts?”  She  saw  again  the  faint, 
ironic  smile. 

“Some.”  She  looked  at  him  gravely.  “I 
want  to  ask  you  one  thing.  “Out  there  you 
said  some  women  had  helped  you.  Why  did 
they  do  it?” 

“Why?”  He  looked  at  her  in  humorous 
amazement.  “I  dunno!  Maybe  they  thought 
that  a  man  who’d  got  away  from  three  sheriffs 
and  never  blinked  at  a  gun,  nor  changed  the 
color  of  his  hair  to  save  his  neck,  was  worth 
it.  I  never  asked  ’em  and  I  don’t  care.” 

“But  I  do"  she  said  vehemently.  “I  want 
you  to  listen.  Vm  not  helping  you  for  the 
reasons  they  did — not  for  any  of  ’em  at  all! 
I’m  helping  you  because — because” — she 
lifted  her  eyes  and.  Unconscious,  gave  herself 
up  to  him — “because  you’re  you  /” 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  His  back  was 
toward  the  window,  and  she  could  see  only 
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the  outline  of  his  head  and  body  against  the 
faint  light.  Then  his  voice  came  out  of  the 
dark  mass  where  his  face  was.  “You  mean 
you’re  not  doing  it  for  Yellow  Duke,  but  for 
me?'' 

She  nodded — speechless. 

He  took  her  face  betw’een  his  hands,  held 
her  off,  regarded  her  gravely,  leaned,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 

“You’re  a  brave,  square  girl,”  he  said 
gently.  “You’re — h’m!”  He  turned  and 
look^  into  the  black  gap  of  the  closet.  Pres¬ 
ently — “There’s  another  thing,”  he  said;  “I 
wasn’t  alone.  One  of  my  men  was  with  me. 
I  told  him  if  I  didn’t  come  back,  I  was  here — 
for  him  to  follow.  Will  you  take  him  in, 
too?” 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  “I’ll 
bring  him  here,”  she  said.  “  Do  you  want  a 
light?” 

“  No,  I’ll  take  your  word  for  it.”  He  smiled 
into  the  hole  open  before  him  like  a  black 
grave.  “Is  there  room  for  me  to  stand  up  in 
there?” 

“Yes,  just.” 

He  stooped  into  the  closet,  groped  between 
the  parted  wall,  disappeared  through  it. 

Don’t  be  afraid” — his  voice  came  to  her  out 
of  darkness.  “If  anything  scares  you,  just 
remember  I’m  up  here.  And  now  shut  me  in.” 
As  she  slid  the  door  back  into  place  she  heard 
him  murmur  between  the  closing  panels — 
“You’re  all  right!” 

She  walked  down-stairs  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  lamp  was  burning.  She  sat  down 
by  the  kitchen  table,  and  took  her  hot  cheeks 
into  her  hands.  Her  heart  was  still  gallop¬ 
ing  with  the  memory  of  the  other  hands 
that  had  held  her  cheeks  and  the  lips  that  had 
kissed  her.  Everywhere  she  looked  she  saw 
the  leaf-colored  eyes  looking  back  at  her. 
Cold  or  warm,  kind  or  cruel,  however  they 
had  looked  in  the  last  half-hour, — since  they 
were  his  eyes  it  was  all  one  to  her.  She  had 
lost  her  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
good  and  bad.  This  one  overwhelming  per¬ 
sonality  had  obliterated  them.  She  was 
proud,  she  was  triumphant,  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  enemies.  She  sat  there,  flushed, 
palpitating,  smiling,  staring  at  the  flame  of 
the  lamp. 

She  came  out  of  her  dream  to  her  feet  with 
a  spring.  There  was  not  one  shot  from  the 
canyon,  but  a  scattered  volley.  Crack,  crack, 
crack!  The  silence  was  broken  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  echoes.  Then,  crack,  crack,  crack! 
again.  She  leaned  from  the  door  fearful. 


breathless.  Now  she  heard  clear  shouts  like 
orders.  Now  the  pure,  untainted  mountain 
wind  brought  to  her  nostrUs  a  whiff  of  rifle- 
smoke.  Then  the  awful  stillness  shut  down 
again.  She  heard  frogs  croaking  in  the  canyon ; 
snapping  of  dry  twigs  in  the  bushes.  All  the 
stealthy  noises  of  night  were  transformed  in 
her  intensified  listening  to  voices  and  foot¬ 
steps.  Now  she  threw  fearful  glances  behind 
her.  Now  she  stared  out  across  the  pale 
divides,  spotted  black  with  trees,  indistinct 
in  the  gray  veil  of  the  moon.  Was  that  a 
stone  she  heard  rolling  in  the  bushes?  No, 
it  was  like  a  body  breaking  through  them,  an 
animal  coming  frantic,  crashing,  headlong, 
larger,  louder,  drawing  nearer,  suddenly  burst¬ 
ing  out  of  the  bush  into  the  house-clearing! 

Her  heart  flew  up  in  her  throat.  Was  it 
an  animal?  It  was  crouched.  Now  it  was 
rising  up  furtively.  A  man!  Yellow  Duke’s 
man!  It  came  to  her  in  a  flash  of  relief .  She 
called  low  and  cautiously.  The  figure  poised, 
still  like  a  creature  at  spring,  then  darted 
for  her. 

“  Are  you  Yellow  Duke’s  man  ?  ”  she  gasped. 
He  had  gripped  her  by  the  arms. 

“  I’m  one  of  ’em,”  he  said.  His  voice  was 
hoarse  as  a  crow’s.  “Put  me  somewhere 
where  they  won’t  find  me,  d’y’hear,  d’y’hear  ? 
Quick!”  She  felt  him  panting,  palpitating, 
fierce  like  a  chased  animal,  but  the  vice  of 
his  hands,  the  click  of  his  revolver,  were 
humanly  brutal.  She  twisted  in  his  grasp. 
“I’m  here  to  help  you,”  she  said  furiously. 
“I  can’t  hide  you  unless  you  let  me  go!” 

He  dropped  her  with  an  oath.  She  stum¬ 
bled  over  the  kitchen  threshold,  catching  at 
the  table  for  a  moment  for  support.  She  was 
shaken  by  the  shock  of  his  grasp  of  her.  But 
she  felt  more  disgust  than  fear  of  this  trem¬ 
bling,  ragged,  mud-covered  creature.  He  w'as 
all  beast,  hunted  to  death  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror.  “Goon,”  he  croaked.  “My  God, 
they’re  coming!” 

She  crossed  the  kitchen,  knowing  she  was 
covered  with  a  revolver;  she  climbed  the 
narrow  stair  with  the  stumbling  thing  crawl¬ 
ing  in  her  wake,  holding  her  candle  high  to 
show  the  way.  She  opened  the  door  the 
deserted  room,  opened  the  door  of  the  closet. 
As  she  fumbled  across  the  wall  at  its  back  the 
thought  of  the  daring,  unruffled  spirit  behind 
that  wall  increased  her  scorn  of  the  creature 
at  her  back.  The  wall  moved  an  inch  asunder. 
'^The  man  behind  her  gasped,  leaning  toward 
it  in  precipitate  relief. 

The  panels  opened  wide.  There  was  a 
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“click,”  and  like  a  sharp  piece  of  machinery  her  trembling  hands,  and  brought  out  the 
a  figure  stood  out  from  the  black  hole,  the  handcuffs. 

face  calm  as  steel  between  straight,  yellow  “Can  you  reach  his  hands?”  the  nasal, 
locks,  arms  thrust  out  before  him,  a  rev(Jver  nonchalant  voice  was  saying, 
in  each  hand.  She  stood  on  tiptoe,  close,  almost  touching 

“Hands  up!”  he  said.  '  the  significant  figure.  She  smelled  a  faint 

'  .\n  inarticulate  sound  came  from  the  other  animal  odor.  She  saw  the  hair  below  the 

man’s  throat.  His  arms  flung  up,  palms  lifted  arms  was  hemp  color.  She  saw  the 

open.  His  revolver  crashed  to  the  floor  and  dreadful  look  of  the  eyes  at  her,  as  she  closed 

went  off  wild,  filling  the  room  with  the  report  the  steel  around  the  tense  wrists.  The  locks 

and  smoke.  His  whole  figure  stretched  up  snapped.  The  one  she  obeyed  spoke  to  her. 

tall  and  trembling.  His  face  was  convulsed,  “Go  dow’n  and  let  ’em  in,  and  tell  ’em  to 
fear  and  fury  were  there.  His  lips  drew  up  hurry,”  he  said. 

from  his  teeth.  His  words  came  through  His  eyes,  bright  and  steady,  were  on  the  man 

them:  “Who  in  hell  are  you?”  l>efore  him,  as  immovably  as  the  steel  eyes  of 

The  answer  came  like  a  trigger-click:  “Jack  the  revolvers  level  in  his  hands.  As  she 

Hall,  Sheriff  of  Santa  Clara  County.  Harry  descended  the  stairs  she  heard  hurrying  horses 

Duke,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law.”  in  the  clearing.  “Them?”  “Who?”  Her 

The  girl  took  a  step  back.  She  almost  fell  heart  knocked  loudly  on  her  side.  She  was 
against  the  wall.  He  stood  like  a  rod,  his  surrounded  with  bewildering  terrors.  She 
eyes  drawn  up,  gleaming  like  a  cat’s,  the  opened  the  door  on  eager,  hungry-looking 
revolvers  pointing  long  dreadful  fingers  of  faces,  and  the  gleam  of  gun-barrels.  The 

.steel.  “Keep  your  hands  up  or  you’ll  die  sight  of  her  seemed  to  take  the  group  aback, 
like  a  dog,”  he  said  clearly.  In  a  dream  she  She  looked  white  and  stupid.  “They’re  up- 
watched  him  coming  out  of  the  closet,  one  stairs,”  she  said.  “  He  says  you  must  hurry.” 
cautious  step  after  another,  until  he  stood  She  saw  them  rush  for  the  narrow  stair, 
close  up  to  the  other  man,  who  seemed,  with  She  heard  them  stamping  up,  tramping  about 
his  hands  thrust  up,  to  tower  above  him.  overhead  thunderously,  shaking  the  whole 
“Now,  girl!”  he  said.  He  didn’t  look  at  her,  house.  Then,  shuffling,  stumbling,  like  men 
but  she  came  instantly.  “  Get  the  bracelets  with  a  burden,  swearing  anxiously,  she  heard 
out  of  my  hip-pocket.”  She  fumbled  with  them  starting  down.  The  narrow  stair  was 
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crowded  with  men  backing  down,  men  crowd¬ 
ing  sideways.  Then  three  abreast  crossed 
the  kitchen.  The  one  in  the  middle  had 
something  bright  around  his  wrists. 

She  saw  them  dimly  through  the  frantic 
confusion  of  her  own  thoughts.  She  felt 
giddy,  crazy.  She  saw  the  five  men  disap¬ 
pear  through  the  outer  door  into  darkness. 
Another  man  was  coming  down-stairs.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  stopped,  jerking  back 
his  damp  hair,  looking  at  her  searchingly. 

“  Well,  we  did  it,  didn’t  we?”  he  said. 

She  walked  slowly  to  where  he  stood.  ”  Are 
you — Jack  Hall?  Are  you  the  sheriff?”  she 
jerked  out. 

He  nodded  ^vely.  “That’s  my  name.” 

“Then  why  did  you  do  that?  Why  did 
you  let  me  think  that  you  were — were - ” 

“Yellow  Duke?  I  had  to,  girl.  It  was 
my  only  chance,  and  a  blamed  rocky  one,  too. 
If  you’d  told  him  Yellow  Duke  was  up  there, 
he  might  have  had  the  drop  on  me.”  He 
gave  out  a  great  sigh  as  of  utter  relief.  He 
stoocl  stiff,  still  breathing  exhaustedly,  but  the 
hard  line  of  his  mouth  had  a  faint,  reminis¬ 
cent  smile — pride  for  what  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  “I  heard  what  you  told  that 
crowd  coming  up  the  canyon,  and  from  the 
way  you  talked  I  made  out  you’d  hide  YeHow 
Duke  if  he  struck  your  place,  and  I  knew  he 
would.  It  was  his  last  chance.  So  I  got  in 
first  myself.  Had  to  get  him,  but  I  couldn’t 
have  done  it  without  you.”  He  bent  his  head 
a  little  to  see  her  eyes.  “I  told  you  a  few 
lies — had  to — but  what  I  said  about  knowin’ 
you  wouldn’t  hide  me  at  the  pistol-point, 
that’s  God’s  truth.” 

Her  face  was  ffaming.  She  murmured; 
“But  I — I  thought  all  the  time  vou  were 
Yellow  Duke!” 

“You’ve  forgotten  something,”  he  said. 
“Remember  what  you  told  me— that  you 
weren’t  doing  it  for  Yellow  Duke — but  for 
me,  me — that’s  Jack  Hall.  I  never,”  he 
said,  looking  steadily  into  her  drooping  face, 
“heard  anything  I  liked  so  much.” 

“You’re  a  hard  man!”  she  said  suddenly, 
passionately. 

He  look^  at  her  in  astonishment.  “  Great 
Scott,  wouldn’t  you  rather  have  me  hard? 
I’ve  got  to  be  a  better  man  than  you  are!” 


She  looked  at  him,  bewildered,  frightened, 
better  man  than  you  are!”  It  was  what 
she  had  told  her  own  face  in  the  mirror! 

Someone  shouted  to  him  from  the  wagon. 
He  took  a  step  toward  the  open  door.  He 
was  going  away  from  her.  Her  heart  seemed 
to  drop  inches  in  her  body. 

He  looked  back  across  his  shoulder.  “  You 
all  alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll  have  a  man  for  guard  around  the 
house.” 

“I’m  not  afraid,”  she  said  drearily. 

He  frowned.  “I  said  I  would  leave  a  man 
fw  guard,”  he  repeated.  He  l(K)ked  at 
the  wagon  waiting  in  the  clearing  with  in¬ 
distinct  forms  of  men  ma.s.sed  upon  it — ^back 
at  her. 

“When’ll  your  father  be  back?” 

“Not  till  day  after  to-morrow,  but  my 
father  would  never — he  didn’t  know — ” 
How  could  he  suspect  her  father! 

“  I’ll  be  here  day  after  to-morrow,”  he  said, 
“and” — his  mouth  drew  up  at  one  corner — 
“be  sure  an’  mention  to  him  it  ain’t  official 
business,  because  I  want  to  find- him.”  He 
walked  to  the  door. 

She  didn’t  understand  it.  She  only  saw 
him  going  away.  It  seemed  to  her  the  whole 
world  was  deserting  her.  .As  if  instinctively, 
.she  followed  him. 

He  turned.  What  is  it?” 

She  stood  there  looking  up  at  him  beseech¬ 
ingly.  Her  question?  Would  she  ever  see 
him  again  ?  How  impossible  to  speak  I  What 
cotdd  she  say?  Her  confused  eyes  fixed 
fascinated  on  the  reddish-yellow  hair  hanging 
straight  on  either  cheek.  “What  is  it?”  she 
heard  him  ask. 

She  stammered:  “I — I  thought  he  was 
the  only  one  with  such — hair!  I  thou^t — I 
wondered  if  this - ” 

His  hand  flew  to  his  head.  He  stared  a 
moment,  then  laughed  out  two  short  syllables 
of  pure  enjoyment.  “A  wig?”  The  hard 
line  of  his  lips  sweetened  with  such  a  smile 
as  she  had  not  seen  there.  He  reached  and 
took  her  hand,  and  closed  it  around  one  of 
the  wiry  locks. 

“It  won’t  come  off,”  he  said.  “Pull  it. 
It’s  all  yours.” 
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By  GRACE  McELROY  lURS 

I 

niustrationa  by  Mary  W.  Bonaall 

IT  was  a  recognized  and  admitted  fact  in  inborn  energy  which  routs  one  f(»th  to  labor 

Coal  Court  that  Mira  Shore  was  supe-  ere  the  day  is  begun;  which  drives  the  hands 

rior  to  her  surroundings.  tirelessly,  without  reference  to  the  spirit’s  in- 

Stored  away  in  her  trunk  were  treasures,  cli nation;  which,  moreover,  maintains  as  an 

relics  of  the  grandeur  of  bygone  days,  but  affair  of  honor,  the  same  speckless  purity  in 

these  only  lent  distinction  to  her  elevation;  hidden  comers  as  in  the  open,  this  it  was 

they  were  not  responsible  for  it.  The  satin  which  had  brought  Mira  reward  over  and 

skirt  which,  according  to  collected  testimony,  above  her  own  consciousness  of  virtue,  at  the 

could  stand  alone,  the  silk  shawl,  fringed  to  same  time  supplying  her  purse  with  the 

indescribable  depths,  the  leghorn  bonnet  regularity  which  spells  prosperity  among  the 

trimmed  with  lace  roses,  all  were  interesting  '  improvident. 


in  themselves  as  indicative  of  “fambley”  Sam  Shore  realized  fully  his  wife’s  merit, 
before  the  War,  but  they  alone  could  not  have  and  gave  deprecating  assent  to  the  frequent 

brought  to  their  owner  that  indefinable  assurance  of  the  neighborhood  that  she  was 

lustre  which  separated  her  from  her  kind.  “  a  sight  too  good  for  him.  ” 

They  were  only  fitting  accessories  to  the  con-  Sam  had  no  relics  of  vanished  dignities, 
scious  dignity  which  held  her  always  a  little  He  himself  was  a  relic,  albeit  an  unconscious 

above  her  neighbors,  though  tmling  on  the  one,  far  more  expressive  of  the  transient 

same  dull  level  of  poverty  and  necessity,  character  of  worldly  state  than  all  the  silks 

Her  superiority  was  not  a  thing  of  possessions  and  fringes  which  Mira  treasured.  In 

nor  yet  of  pretensions;  it  was  intrinsic.  That  youth  no  more  vain  and  cocksure  darky 
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had  ever  owned  a  master.  Possessed  of  a 
dash  and  swa}g»er  which  combined  admira¬ 
bly  with  six  feet  of  brawn,  lie  was  from  boy¬ 
hood  the  pet  and  pride  of  his  owners.  In 
jaunty  attendance  on  his  master  he  had 
never  lacked  the  fine  clothes  which  best  set 
off  his  handsome  face,  and  when  he  first 
turned  his  eyes  on  Mira,  she  had  believed  her 
fortune  too  good  to  be  true,  humbly  wonder¬ 
ing  the  while  how  her  plainness  could  mate 
with  such  lordly  splendor.  When  she  stood 
beside  him  for  her  wedding,  the  fringed 
shawl  and  lace-trimmed  lionnet  giving  sub¬ 
stantial  testimony  to  her  mistress’s  regard  for 
her,  there  was  no  prouder  bride  between  the 
poles ;  and  though  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
chosen  through  Sam’s  goodness  of  heart 
rather  than  by  merit  of  her  own,  there  was 
nevertheless  a  distinct  sense  of  separation 
from  all  save  the  best  of  her  kind — a  feeling 
which  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  that  air 
which  in  later  years  was  described  in  Coal 
Court  as  “Mira’s  high-steppin’  ways.” 
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After  the  war  and  the  consequent  scatter¬ 
ing  of  their  ruined  “  fambley,”  Sam  and  Mira 
went  north,  following,  however,  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  so  many  of  their  brethren  that  they 
found  no  niches  empty  in  the  land  of  promise, 
and  w;ere  forced  to  carry  on  indefinitely  the 
habit  of  starving — learned  all  too  well  in 
those  days  of  desolating  changes. 

It  was  in  this  dreary  time  that  the  world- 
old  truth  which  says  that  fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds,  proved  itself  anew,  and  Sam’s 
ephemeral  glory,  dwindling  in  pathetic  rags, 
robbed  his  dignity  of  its.  real  support  and 
caused  it  finally  to  crumble  into  nothingness. 
The  very  factors  which  called  to  active  life 
the  latent  strength  of  Mira’s  character  com¬ 
bined  to  settle  him  in  that  deepest  of  ail 
sloughs— the  hopelessness  of  a  dead  vanity. 

It  was  long  years,  however,  before  Mira’s 
pride  in  him  was  overthrown,  and  longer  yet 
ere  the  love  originally  bom  of  that  pride 
^  began  to  totter  on  its  pedestal.  She  re¬ 
proached  him  sometimes  as  he  sat  before  the 
stove,  idly 'watching 'her  work,  but  the 
reproaches  came  from  her  own  energ}’  seek¬ 
ing  vent  in  words  as  well  as  w’ork,  rather 
than  from  any  real  dissatisfaction.  Sam, 
for  his  part,  would  blink  at  her  good-hu- 
inoredly,  and  when  the  harangue  became 
unduly  heated  would  shuffle  out,  leaving  her 
to  seethe  in  silence. 

And  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
took  delight  in  stirring  up  the  seething.  That 
faculty  of  human  nature  which  leads  us  to 
invariably  believe  that  we  can  better  our 
neighbors’  affairs,  however  awry  our  own  may 
be,  was  not  wanting  in  Coal  Court,  and  when 
Sam  was  seen  lazily  wending  his  way  out, 
followed  by  a  volley  of  accusing  words,  there 
was  usually  someone  to  “run  in”  on  the 
possibility  that  Mira  would  want  to  talk. 
Mira  never  did,  but  Mrs.  Coleman,  her  ne.\t 
neighbor,  was  a  hopeful  creature  who  peren¬ 
nially  forgave  and  forgot  the  proud  refusal  of 
proffered  sympathy. 

“Seen  that  lazy  nigger  goin’  out  a  while 
ago,”  she  announced  one  day,  entering  so 
suddenly  that  she  surprised  Mira  staring  at 
her  cooling  irons,  her  work  lying  for  once 
unfinished  while  her  hands  were  folded. 

“Sam’s  my  husban\  Mis’  Coleman!” 

“Laws,  I  knows  he  is,  honey,”  was  the 
undaunted  reply;  “more  jMty,  too.  You’re 
mountains  too  good  for  him — more’n  ever 
now." 

There  was  a  significance  in  the  “-now” 
which  made  Mira  look  keenly  at  her  visitor. 
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“What  you  mean?”  The  question  came 
involuntarily  from  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Coleman  hesitated,  but  only  for  an 
instant.  Mira  might  be  a  superior  person, 
but  for  once  her  gossip  had  a  solidity  of  im- 
|XHlance  which  rendered  it  independent  of 
mere  individuality. 

“I  mean  Sam’s  drunk,  that’s  what,”  she 
said,  and  there  was  a  spicy  note  of  triumph 
in  her  vcrice.  “  He’s  been  at  Franklin’s  ever 
since  he  lef’  here,  drinkin’  and  gam’lin’  your 
hard  eamin’s.  ” 

Mira  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  in  order 
to  hide  her  face  from  her  visitor’s  searching 
eyes  she  began  to  poke  the  6re,  slapping 
back  the  irons  with  an  energy  which  shook 
the  stove. 

Through  all  the  neighborhood  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Sam’s  shiftless  ways  she  had  held 
close  to  her  bosom  the  consolation  that  he 
was  habitually  sober,  finding  in  this  fact 
justification  for  her  unending  patience  with 
him.  ‘^‘Sam  don’t  do  what’s  real  bad,”  she 
had  assured  herself  over  and  over  again  as 
warrant  for  pardoning  indulgence.  With 
this  chief  prop  to  her  forbearance  removed, 
she  felt  the  whole  structure  must  totter. 

And  there  was  no  doubting  Mrs.  Coleman. 
Following  assertion  came  description  real¬ 
istic  beyond  her  powers  of  invention,  and  for 
the  first  time  Mira  allowed  herself  to  lend  ear 
to  her  neighbor’s  urging  to  “  git  separat’  ” 
firom  her  worthless  spouse. 

“You’re  too  good  to  go  on  throwin’  your¬ 
self  away  on  him,  ”  expostulated  Mrs.  Cole¬ 
man,  moved  equally  by  her  friendly  ad¬ 
miration  for  Mira  and  her  inborn  desire 
to  bring  about  an  exciting  episode  in  the 
annals  of  Coal  Court.  “  You’re  good-lookin’ 
an’  don’t  show  near  your  age.  ’F  you  was 
to  git  a  place  in  some  big-bug  house,  you 
might  take  up  with  the  butler  or  driver  and 
live  nice  all  your  days.  ” 

This  was  too  much,  however,  even  for  the 
overwrought  and  awakened  Mira. 

“I  don’  want  two  husban’s,Mis’  Coleman,” 
she  said  coldly,  which  reiterated  unreason¬ 
ableness  finally  drove  her  adviser  away  in 
disgust. 

But  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  Mira 
was  scarcely  less  energetic  in  planning  the 
overthrow  of  her  life  structure  than  in  out¬ 
lining  her  daily  work.  The  possibility  once 
admitted,  her  mind  moved  quickly  and  by 
the  time  Sam  was  blinking  from  his  bri^ 
dissipation  back  to  the  misery  of  real  things, 
her  plan  w’as  formed. 


Sam  sat  silent  while  she  unfolded  it  to  him. 
The  world  was  still  a  little  dimly  defined  to 
his  eyes  and  this  tottering  of  the  fabric  of  his 
own  existence  seemed  merely  a  part  of  the 
general  wavering  before  him.  His  apparent 
apathy  stirred  his  wife  to  even  greater  vehe¬ 
mence  than  usual,  and  finally  she  rose  to 
exhortation — all  leading  to  the  final  an¬ 
nouncement  of  her  decision,  not  yet  spc^en. 

“We  was  bofe  bo’n  Sho’ses,”  she  said,  all 
her  pride  of  race  echoing  through  the  words; 
“  and  we  was  brung  up  de  same.  Yo’  mammy 
was  jest  as  good  as  mine,  an’  I  know  she 
never  saw  you  go  wrong  wifout  a  lickin’ 
followed.  What’d  she  say  now  to  see  you 
sittin’  there — steeped  in  dregs  ob  de  cup — 
an’  ole  Mis’,  too,  what  you  think  she’d  say. 


“DE  ME.\  DAT’S  GOT  MONEV,  DEV  DON’  ACK 
RIGHT  ” 


Sam  Sho;  not  wo’kin’  fo’  yea’s,  an’  not  a 
coat  to  yo’  back?” 

“  I — I  jes’  can’t  help  it,  Mira,  ”  said  Sam 
feebly,  as  she  towered  over  him  for  a  reply; 
“  de  worl’,  it  ain’t  built  right!” 

She  turned  on  him  like  a  whirlwind: 

“  ‘  De  worl’  ain’t  built  right!’  she  mimicked 
fiercely;  “who  you  s’pose  bull’s  de  worl’ 
anyhow?  Ain’t  it  de  men  what  live  in  it? 
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Huh  ?  ’F  t’ings  don’  suit  you,  why  ain’t  you 
go  to  work  and  buil’  another  one,  huh?” 

Sam,  driven  into  a  comer,  looked  about 
him  helplessly. 

“  De  men  dat’s  got  money,  dey  don’  ack 
right,”  he  said  finally,  gathering  together 
some  remembered  words  from  the  harangues 
which  drifted  through  Franklin’s. 

Mira  put  her  iron  on  the  stove  with  a 
whack  which  sent  new  tremors  through  her 
husband’s  quivering  nerves. 

“What  you  got  to  do  wif  what  other  men 
does?”  she  asked,  with  the  supreme  scorn  of 
the  untempted.  “You’s  got  enough  to  do, 
Sam  Sho’,  ’f  you  watch  yo’  own  doin’s,  wifout 
tryin’  to  see  how  other  men  acks.  Ev’ry  one 
in  dis  worl’  ’s  got  only  one  soul,  and  dat’s 
for  hisself  to  look  after.  De  man  dat’s  got 
to  hunt  roun’  seein’  what’s  bein’  done  by 
other  men  fo’  he  can  do  fo’  hisself — dat  ain’ 
a  man  at  all.  I  aih’  goin’  put  up  wif  it  no 
longer.  ” 

Mira’s  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone 
hitherto  strange  to  her.  There  was  a  thrill 
in  her  voice,  and  instead  of  banging  her  iron 
with  its  wonted  emphasis  she  set  it  down 
quietly  but  with  a  decision  ominous  enough 
to  i)enetrate  even  to  Sam’s  dimmed  con¬ 
sciousness. 

“  Wha — what  you  mean,  Mira?”  he  asked 
falteringly. 

“I  mean  jes’  what  I  say,”  came  the  un¬ 
compromising  answer;  “you  gone  now  as 
low  as  you  kin  go;  1  ain’  goin’  put  up  wif  it 
no  mo’.  You  go  ’long  out  o’  here  an’  look 
after  yo’sef;  I’m  goin’  get  a  divo’ce.  ” 

Sam  sat  silent  while  her  meaning  filtered 
home  to  him.  Then  he  got  up  slowly,  the 
unaccustomed  throbbing  in  his  head  making 
his  movements  even  slower  than  usual. 
Mira’s  figure,  unwontedly  still  in  its  familiar 
pose  behind  the  ironing-board,  had  yet  an 
uncertain  appearance  to  him,  as  if  its  out¬ 
lines  were  dependent  on  some  elusive  sen.se 
.within  him.  The  familiar  objects,  the  heat¬ 
ing-irons,  the  basket  of  freshly  ironed  clothes, 
the  table  with  its  red  checkered  cloth,  all 
looked  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  domestic 
cataclysm  which  had  come  upon  him.  From 
its  nail  behind  the  door  he  took  his  greasy 
old  hat  and  stmxl  a  moment,  twirling  it  un¬ 
certainly. 

“Well,  I’m  goin’,  Mira,”  he  said  at  last, 
looking  at  her  from  the  door. 

“Go  on,”  came  the  short  answ’er,  as  she 
slapped  a  pillow-case  in  the  air  preparatory 
to  folding  it. 


.“I — I  ain’t  cornin’  back,”  he  hesitated. 

But  this  time  there  was  no  answer,  and 
with  a  long  look  around  the  familiar  room, 
he  pulled  his  hat  close  on  his  head  and  went. 

By  dint  of  vigorous  service  Mira  had  built 
up,  in  the  years  of  her  toiling,  a  certain  degree 
of  prosperous  regularity  in  what  all  Coal 
Court  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  de¬ 
partment  of  hand  labor,  namely,  office-clean¬ 
ing.  From  five  until  half  past  eight  every 
morning  she  swept  and  scrubbed  in  a  big  law 
building  which  she  had  come  to  regard  with  a 
sort  of  proprietary  interest,  her  anxiety  to 
keep  “her”  windows  shining  and  “her”  halls 
speckless  frequently  leading  her  to  extend 
her  efforts  to  the  very  hour  when  the  crowd 
of  tenant  office-holders  arrived  to  begin  the 
day’s  work. 

It  was  to  one  of  these  that  she  explained 
her  situation  and  her  desire  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  Sam’s  departure.  He  listened  to  her 
carefully,  speculating  the  while  on  the  quality 
of  woman’s  patience  which  could  endure 
steadfastly  through  years  of  neglect,  only  to 
give  way  at  last  at  a  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  lapse.  The  psychological  aspect  of  the 
case  interested  him,  too,  as  showing  the  op- 
|)osing  effects  of  freedom  on  two  different 
natures,  and  so,  though  he  shunned  divorce 
practice  (Mira  had  not  known  this),  he  agreed 
to  undertake  her  case,  basing  her  application 
on  the  wide  ground  of  non-support. 

“Yessir — and  what’s  it  goin’  cost?”  she 
asked  as  she  rose,  feeling  that  the  first 
great  step  toward  the  millennium  had  been 
taken. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  her  worn  and  knot¬ 
ted  hands  and  hesitated.  Then  a  sudden 
impulse  moved  him. 

“  Fifty  dollars,”  he  said,  halving  the  small¬ 
est  sum  in  his  category  of  fees;  “  and — vou 
needn’t  p)ay  it  all  at  once,  you  know - ” 

“Thank  you!”  interrupted  Mira  with  a 
sudden  accession  of  dignity;  “  I  alius  pays  as 
I  goes.  It’s  the  way  the  Sho’ses  was  brung 
up.  I’ll  have  the  money  when  you  got  the 
papers.  ” 

Then  began  a  new  period  of  effort  for  Mira, 
compared  to  which  the  toil  of  the  preceding 
years  had  been  but  a  feeble  forerunner. 
That  fifty  dollars  had  to  be  gathered — the 
honor  of  the  Shore  line,  “ole  Mis’”  and 
all  was  pledged,  and  in  the  scanty  field  of 
hand  labor  the  gathering  entailed  an  un¬ 
ending  striving.  In  addition  to  her  office¬ 
cleaning  she  doubled  her  “take-in”  wash¬ 
ings.  The  hour  of  cock-crow  saw  her  bending 
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SHE  DOUBLED  HER  “TAKE-IN"  WASHINGS. 


over  the  tub,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  midnight  heard  her 
irons  tapping  the  stove  as 
she  toikd  to  complete 
a  “  wash.  ” 

It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  Saturday  night, 
about  two  weeks  after  her 
application  had  been  filed, 
that  she  leaned  from  her 
window,  striving  to  catch 
a  cooler  breath  than  existed 
in  the  baked  atmosphere 
of  her  kitchen.  Coal  Court 
was  silent  and  the  narrow 
street  on  which  its  archway 
opened  seemed  deserted. 

Rovingly  her  eyes  followed 
the  slanting  ray  of  light 
from  the  street-lamp;  then 
they  quickened  suddenly. 

Was  not  that  a  slouching 
figure  sitting  dejectedly  on 
the  curb  ?  She  looked  hard 
for  a  moment,  then  with  a 
sudden  jerk  flung  the  w'in- 
dow  shut  and,  snatching  her 
sun-bonnet  from  its  hook, 
hurried  out.  Through  the 
dark  hallway,  down  the  creaking  stairs,  and 
across  the  court  was  but  a  moment’s  jour¬ 
ney,  and  she  was  close  on  the  drooping  figure 
before  he  was  aware  of  her  coming. 

“You  Sam  Sho’,  what  you  doin’  heah?” 
she  demanded  energetically,  shaking  his 
limp  arm ;  “  why  ain’t  you  in  bed  this  time  o’ 
ni^t?” 

“I — ain’t  got  no  bed  to-night,  Mira,” 
stammered  Sam,  blinking  at  her  apathet¬ 
ically. 

“Well,  if  you  ain’t  gettin’  mo’  an’  mo’  a 
disgrace  to  hones’  folks!”  she  said,  indigna¬ 
tion  rife  in  her  tone,  though  it  was  keyed 
carefully  low  to  escape  the  myriad  ears  about 
her.  “It’s  enough  to  make  ole  Mis’  rise 
forth,  a  Sho’  cornin’  down  to  walkin’  the 
streets  all  night;  mebbe  beggin’!” 

She  glanced  at  him  keenly  as  she  voiced 
this  latter  possibility,  and  Sam  rose  quickly, 
albeit  feebly,  to  the  defence. 

“I  ain’t  begged  none,”  he  said.  “I  been 
doin’  jobs  for  Franklin  an’  he  give  me  din¬ 
ner  an’  bed  for  it.  But  he’s  clos^  up  to-day 
’count  of  the  ’lection,  so  I  couldn’t  get  there 
to  sleep  to-night.  ” 

“Nor  to  eat  neither,  I  reckon,”  said  Mira 
quickly.  “  Had  any  supper  ?  ” 


“No,”  said  Sam,  shuffling  to  his  feet. 

“Nor  dinner?” 

“  No,  ”  came  again  the  answer,  but  before 
it  was  well  out  Mira  had  him  under  the  arch¬ 
way  and  half-way  across  the  court. 

“You  walk  up  them  stairs,”  she  com¬ 
manded;  “it’s  a  good  thing  I  got  some  po’k 
chops  in  the  house.  I  never  heard  such  a 
mean,  low-down  trick — to  come  ’round 
here  stahvin  ’  and  never  say  a  word.  ” 

Sam  said  nothing  while  she  raked  the  fire 
to  glowing  life  and  cooked  the  meat,  but  he 
ate  ravenously  the  while  she  divested  him 
of  coat  and  vest  and  drew  her  chair  close  to 
the  table  to  mend  their  new  and  gaping  rents. 

The  cold  early  dawn  was  creeping  in 
before  she  had  finished,  and  Sam  was  asleep 
in  his  chair,  his  huge  hands  hanging  down 
and  his  feet  sprawl^  wide  in  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  utter  weakness. 

Without  a  word  Mira  stripped  the  patched 
quilt  from  the  bed  and  dispos^  it  about  him, 
slipfung  a  pillow  behind  his  head  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  shutters  close  that  the  broadening 
day  might  not  rouse  him.  Then  she  crept  to 
bed. 

It  was  late  on  Sunday  morning  before  she 
awoke,  and  Sam  was  still  fast  asleep. 
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He  opened  his  eyes  dazedly  when,  after  a 
while,  she  flung  open  the  shutters,  then 
lumbered  heavily  to  his  feet. 

“  I  was  dead  tired,”  he  said,  laughing  apolo¬ 
getically,  “that’s  the  reason  I  slep’  so  soun’.” 

“You  sit  down  an’  eat  yo’  breakfas’  fo’  you 
stir  step  out  o’  heah,”  said  Mira,  flapping  the 
com-cakes,  which  he  loved,  into  a  plate  before 


"YOU  SAM  SHO',  WHAT  YOU  DOIN'  HEAH?" 


him.  “Think  I’d  let  anyone  go  ’way  from 
my  house  hungry  ?  Huh  ?  I  wasn’t  brung 
up  that  way,  Sam  Sho’.” 

Sam  sat  down  again  willingly,  and  she 
towered  beside  him  while  delivering  her  final 
exhortation. 


“You  eat  ’til  you’re  full  up  now,”  she  said, 
“an’  what’s  mo’,  Sam  Sho’,  every  time 
Franklin’s  is  closed  up,  or  you  ain’t  got 
somethin’  to  eat  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  you 
march  straight  back  here.  I  kin  give  you  a 
meal  and  fifteen  cents  fo’  a  bunk  in  the 
lodgin’-house,  even  if  I  am  gittin’  separat’. 
You  heah,  Sam  Sho’  ?” 

Sam  heard — and  he  heeded .  Some  strange 
new  sense  of  Mira’s  aloofness  kept  him  from 
coming  until  his  needs  obtruded  themselves 
unmistakably,  but  when  this  point  had  been 
reached  he  presented  himself  unfailingly, 
though  always  with  half-shamed  apologies, 
which  Mira  cut  ruthlessly  short  while  denud¬ 
ing  him  for  the  ever-necessary  mending  of 
his  rags.  And  though  Coal  Court  gossip)ed. 
there  was  not  one  who  dared  expostulate  with 
Mira  in  those  days. 

It  was  four  months  before  her  case  was 
called — before  a  commissioner,  to  the  deep- 
rooted  disappointment  of  Coal  Court — and 
four  weeks  after  that  her  papers  were  ready. 
When  the  lawyer  gave  her  the  decree,  the  fifty 
dollars  were  produced  on  the  instant,  to  be 
handed  to  him  with  an  air  as  grand  as  if  they 
had  purchased  for  her  a  crown  and  sceptre. 

She  spread  out  the  document  and  looked 
at  it  when  she  got  home.  The  big  seal  and 
her  name  on  the  envelope  in  shaded  writing 
gave  her  a  curious  sense  of  remoteness  from 
her  old  self.  She  remembered  experiencing 
the  same  sensation  over  her  marriage  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  acting  on  the  impulse  that  the 
two  belonged  together  in  some  way,  she  got 
out  the  old  paper  from  its  place  among  her 
treasured  relics  and  laid  it  side  by  side  with 
the  decree  on  her  ironing-board. 

Scarcely  had  she  set  the  little  black  trunk 
in  its  accustomed  place  under  the  bed  when 
she  heard  a  familiar  shuffle  in  the  hall.  The 
door  was  pushed  open  and  Sam  entered. 

She  had  not  seen  him  for  over  a  week  and 
she  noted  that  he  looked  thinner  and  older 
than  ever  before,  though  there  was  an  un¬ 
wonted  spruceness  in  his  garb  which  recalled 
unexpectedly  the  old  Sam  whom  she  had 
loved  and  looked  up  to. 

He  sat  down — not  in  his  accustomed 
place  beside  the  stove  but  in  the  chair  re¬ 
served  for  visitors. 

“Well,  Mira,”  he  said,  tmrling  his  hat, 
“you  got  it!” 

“Yes,  Sam;  we’re  separat’  now,”  she 
answered,  the  words  coming  in  jerks  as  she 
turned  her  hands  to  the  old  familiar  task  of 
folding  the  clothes  for  ironing. 
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“What  you  goin’  do?”  he  asked,  feeling 
that  the  divorce  must  uproot  all  established 
customs  in  both  lives. 

“  Stay  here  an'  wo’k,  like  always,  ”  was  her 
short  reply;  then,  noting  something  wistful 
in  his  regard,  “  what  you  ?  ” 

“I’m  goin’  West,”  came  the  startling 
answer.  “  Mr.  Jameson — you  know  the  son 
of  ole  Colond  Jameson  that  lived  next  our 
place?  He’s  bought  a  farm  in  Kansas  and 
I’m  goin’  to  drive  for  him.  He  give  me  this 
coat,” — Mira  noted  then  that  it  was  the  long 
blue  coat  he  wore  which  lent  him  the  haunt¬ 
ing  likeness  to  the  old  Sam — “  but — ^he  wants 
a  married  manl”  Sam  paused,  and  Mira 
stared  at  him  over  her  uplifted  hands. 

“  I  tol’  him  you  was  gittin’  separat’,”  Sam 
went  on,  “and  he  tol’  me  to  hunt  another 
wife.” 

Mira  was  speechless,  and  Sam,  seeing  that 
she  held  a  sheet,  took  the  comers  to  help  her 
stretch  it  for  folding,  in  his  old  way. 

“I  don’  know  anyone,”  he  said,  pulling 
the  ends  into  shape  mechanically,  “but  I 
thought  mebbe  you’d  think  of  somebody 
that  would  have  me.  I  thought  a  little  of 
lizzie  Brown.” 

“Lizzie  Brown  takes  fits,”  said  Mira,  the 
words  dropping  almost  unconsciously  from 
her  stiff  lips. 

“I  know,”  said  Sam,  a  little  dejectedly, 
“  but  I  ain’t  much  account  myse’f,  you  know. 
I  reckon  I  can’t  expect  much.  ”  Then,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  Mira  set  the  irons 
back  and  forward  on  the  stove,  “Hc>v’d 
.Caroline  Lee  do?” 

She  turned  on  him  energetically: 

“  Sam  Sho’,  if  you  go  an’  take  up  with  trash 
like  that,  I  ain’t  ever  goin’  speak  to  you  no 
mo’.  You  know  she  ain’t  no  good.” 

Sam  tnmdled  his  memory  along  the  row 
of  dusky  faces  still  unclaimed,  among  his 
acquaintances. 

“Mandy  Speck,  then,”  he  suggested 
hopefully,  but  h&a’s  scorn  ffamed  forth 
anew. 

“  I  don’  know  what  you’re  cornin’  to,  Sam 
Sho’,  to  want  to  take  up  with  a  yellow  fly-go-by 
like  htf.  She’d  let  your  flannels  go  to  rags, 
an’  she  can’t  cook  a  mite.  ” 

“  I  can’t  think  of  another  one,  ’ceptin’  Mis’ 
Hastings,”  said  Sam. 

“An’  five  childrenl”  snorted  Mica.  “I 
don’  know  wbat’d  become  of  you,  Sam, 
wifout  me  to  look  after  3rou.” 


Sam’s  eyes  wandered  to  the  divorce  decree 
on  the  ironing-board  and  Mira’s  gaze  followed 
them.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

“  It  was  a  good  job,  ”  he  said,  a  little  for¬ 
lornly,  picking  up  Ws  hat;  “he  promised  me 
a  livery,  blue  with  buttons  like  what  I  use’ 
to  have  when  ole  Mis’  was  alive.  But  he 
won’t  have  a  man  what  ain’t  married.  ”  He 
turned  toward  the  door,  his  head  hanging 
dejectedly. 

Mira  stood  silent.  Past  her  eyes  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  images  was  filing — Sam  as  he  used 
to  be  in  the  old  days,  jaunty  and  elegant; 
Sam  as  he  might  be  again  with  good  clothes 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  hold  him  up; 
Sam,  too,  as  he  might  be  without  tlus 
promised  staff,  old,  poor,  neglected,  drift¬ 
ing  lower  and  lower  in  the  gutter  depths, 
until  finally — she  flung  up  her  head  and 
without  a  word  began  setting  the  irons  back 
from  the  heat,  her  face  aglow  with  a  new 
light,  the  light  of  the  maternal  which  domi¬ 
nates  the  love  of  every  good  woman. 

“They’s  on’y  one  tl^g  to  be  done,”  she 
said,  “an’  that’s  fo’  me  to  go  an’  marry  you 
all  over  again!  There  ain’t  a  livin’  soul, 
anyhow,  that  I’d  trust  to  go  ’long  an’  take 
care  of  you;  to  cook  things  right  an’  keep 
goose-grease  fo’  yo’  cou^  in  winter.  An’ 
you  mightn’t  keep  the  job,  anyhow,  an’  then 
what’d  become  of  you — ’way  out  there  by 
yo’se’f,  wif  nobody  that  could  git  wo’k  to 
help  things  along  ?  ” 

Sam  looked  at  her  helplessly,  while  she 
put  away  her  ironing-board  and  got  out  the 
leghorn  bonnet  and  fringed  shawl. 

“We’ll  go  right  out  now  an’  have  it  over,” 
she  said,  adjusting  the  incongruous  silken 
folds  about  her  bent  shoulders,  “an’  we’ll 
get  a  big  slice  of  ham  an’  have  a  good  supper 
when  we  get  back.  ” 

“I — I  ain’t  no  money,  Mira,”  said  Sam, 
pulling  out  his  ragged  podtet. 

“Nobody  asked  you  to  have,”  was  the 
snappish  answer,  as  she  got  from  its  hiding- 
place  behind  the  clock  her  worn  and  flatten^ 
purse,  in  which  reposed  three  crumpled  com¬ 
panions  of  the  fifty  dollars  she  had  given  the 
lawyer  that  morning.  “Here’s  two  dollars 
— ^you  give  one  to  the  minister  for  manyin’ 
us,  an’  we’ll  spend  the  other  on  a  right  good 
supper.  I  reckon  you  need  it  Come — 
Sam’ll” 

And  turning  the  lamp  low,  she  drew  his 
limp  hand  energetically  against  her  bosom. 
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length.  We  may  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  name  unless  otherwise  instructed.  For  every 
letter  which  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  no 
sense  as  compensation,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  to  sent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  anyone  selected  by  the  writer. — The  Editor. 


CATCH  THE  BURGLAR! 

I  WAS  interested  in  your  short  article  on  the  right 
to  combine,  in  the  October  Everybody’s.  But  the 
expressions  are  too  tentative  and  not  positive  enough. 
If  there  is  anything  that  the  human  animal  relishes, 
it  is  do^atism.  He  wants  his  religious,  political 
and  social  tenets  to  be  flat-footed.  It  saves  brain 
fatigue. 

However,  to  be  dogmatic:  it  is  most  certainly  all 
right  to  combine.  Combination  is  but  the  working 
out  of  a  natural  economic  law,  and  the  man  who 
talks  about  “  Busting  the  Trusts”  might  just  as  well 
talk  about  busting  the  Aurora  Borealis.  What  we 
want  to  worry  about  is  to  find  some  method  of  using 
this  law  of  combination  to  the  advantarc  of  the 
whole  of  society  and  not  alone  of  a  Rockefeller. 

Certainly  people  are  hurt  and  great  injury  done 
to  the  public  by  this  “combining”;  but  that  is  true 
in  connection  with  all  natural  laws.  If  a  crowd  of 
men  run  up  against  a  wire  carrying  electricity,  they 
are  beyond  a  doubt  in  trouble.  Likewise  if  the 
same  men  should  run  up  against  the  “Standard 
Oil  Crowd,”  their  situation  would  be  just  as  grievous. 
They  are  merely  unfortunate  victims. 

To  use  another  example:  A  burglar  can  take  the 
same  electricity  that  is  used  to  carry  you  to  your 
home,  and  with  it  bore  holes  in  your  steel  strong¬ 
box  as  if  it  were  cheese,  and  thus  rob  you  of  your 
earnings.  But  would  you  consider  that  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  use  of  electricity?  Rather  you 
would  say:  “Let  us  catch  the  burglar.”  Like¬ 
wise  the  law  of  combination:  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  the 
International  Butchers’  Unions  take  the  economic 
law  of  combination  and,  metaphorically  speaking, 
bore  your  strong-box  full  of  holes. 

Don’t  cuss  the  combination — go  after  the  com¬ 
biners.  M.  W.  R. 

Grant’s  Pass,  Ore. 

A  THANK-OFFERING 

Your  various  articles  on  consumption  have  es¬ 
pecial  interest  for  me,  as  I  have  been  a  victim  of  the 
disease  for  three  years,  but  am  thankful  to  state  I  am 
now  entirely  cur^.  From  my  own  experience,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  a  large  percentage  of  cures  can  be 
ciTected  by  the  out-door  treatment  under  reasonable 
restrictions,  together  with  good,  wholesome  food. 
Freedom  from  worry,  if  that  be  ptossible,  is  of  course 
a  great  factor  toward  recovery,  and  should  your 
suggested  national  organization  be  a  possibility  the 
funds  thus  created  would  enable  many  sufferers  of 


modest  means  to  take  advantage  of  the  health-giv¬ 
ing  climate  that  many  sections  of  this  country  are 
blessed  with.  Seven  years  ago  I  came  to  Colorado; 
but  the  great  trouble  is  that  the  majority  of  consump¬ 
tives  that  come  here  are  compelled  to  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  therefore  locate  m  Denver,  which,  being 
a  large  dty,  is  not  the  best  place  for  these  invalids. 

Should  you  find  it  possible  to  organize  your  society 
as  suggested  in  your  Christmas  number,  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  secure  at  least  one  hundred  members.  I 
would,  however,  suggest  that  a  separate  or  branch 
organization  be  aJso  created,  to  which  the  donation 
be  either  five  or  ten  dcdlars.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  anyone  who  has  ever  been  afliicted  with  this 
disease,  the  dread  of  all  ages,  as  also  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families,  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
this  amount  toward  not  only  the  relief  of  those 
similarly  afflicted,  but  also  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  rooting  out  the  scourge.  Should  my 
suggestion  be  feasible,  I  will  also  agree  to  secure  at 
least  ten  members  to  pay  armu^y  the  greater 
amount.  S.  F. 

Denver,  Colo. 

AN  AMENDED  CORRECTION 

In  the  November  Everybody’s  a  resident  of  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  resents  a  statement  made  by  me  in  the 
August  Everybody’s  to  the  effect  that  the  late  W. 
S.  Stratton  left  part  of  his  fortune  to  bufld  and  miun- 
tain  a  home  for  needy  consumptives  in  Colorado 
Springs,  and  that  the  people  of  that  dty  objected  to 
having  the  home  establish^  there.  My  censor  says 
that  the  bequest  was  for  an  “old  folks’  home,”  and 
that  I  have  done  the  ddzens  of  Colorado  Springs  an 
injustice. 

The  Associated  Press,  after  stating  that  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton’s  remarkable  philanthropy  was  suggested  to  him 
by  his  serious  illness  on  a  trip  abroad,  said:  “The 
large  number  of  consumptives  who  come  to  this  place 
for  health  is  also  believed  to  have  moved  him  to 
create  the  home.”  'The  object  of  the  home,  quoting 
from  the  will  itself,  was:  “The  erection  of  a  home 
for  poor  persons  physically  unable  to  earn  their 
livelihood,  who  either  through  advanced  age,  phys¬ 
ical  debility,  or  otherwise  are  handicapped.” 

Mr.  Stratton  died  September  14,  1903.  'The 
contents  of  hb  vrill  were  made  public  September 
30,  1903.  The  day  following,  the  Associate  Press 
said:  “There  b  a  general  feeling  that  the  wbdmn 
of  the  bequest  of  $10,000,000  or  more  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  outlined  b  doubtful.”  If  my  critic  will  look  up 
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the  files  of  the  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  papen, 
from  September  ao  to  September  30,  190a,  he 
will  discover  that  the  people  of  Colorado  Springs 
were  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  receiving 
Mr.  Stratton’s  mt.  It  was  feared  so  many  indigent 
persons  would  be  attracted  to  Colorado  Springs  that 
the  home  could  not  care  for  them  and  that  the  dty 
and  county  would  be  burdened. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs 
would  not  permit  the  home  to  be  built,  but  that  they 
objected.  The  will  is  being  contested,  and  it  may  be 
that  its  provisions  will  be  overruled  by  the  court,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  dog-in-the-manger  spirit 
shown  by  people  who  have  no  interest  in  it. 

Neither  my  statement  in  the  August  Everybody’s 
nor  my  defence  here  arises  from  personal  animus. 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  unjust  to  the  citizens  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  In  the  light  of  the  facts,  simple  justice 
is  condemnation  enough.  J.  J.  N. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

COULDN’T  DO  WITHOUT  IT 

I  SHOULD  like  to  eiroress  a  word  of  appreciation, 
and  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  magazine 
ever  had  a  department  more  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  than  your  “  Straight  Talk.”  I  read  it  before 
anything  else. 

Year  Mfore  last  I  subscribed  for  Everybody’s  in  a 
club  offer,  but  when  you  took  charm  I  could  not  get 
it  in  a  club,  so  did  not  renew.  However,  finding 
that  Everybody’s  under  your  management  was  too 
valuable  to  be  without,  I  have  been  buying  it  each 
month. 

A  magazine,  like  yours,  that  is  of  benefit  to  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity,  is  of  iai  greater  value  than  those  that 
•e»  merely  to  entertain. 

Being  a  victim  of  tuberculosis,  of  course  I  have 
read  the  articles  on  “The  Great  White  Plague” 
with  double  interest,  and  have  profited  thereby. 
I  was  taken  very  sick  last  March,  kept  in  bed  about 
six  weeks,  and  have  since  been  taking  the  fresh-air 
treatment,  even  sleeping  out  when  weather  permits. 
I  eat  nourishing  foM  and  drink  milk.  For  exer¬ 
cise  I  drive  and  walk.  For  diversion,  I  read  and 
play  “flinch.”  Results  are  gratifying,  and  I  think, 
with  God’s  help,  I  shall  be  a  well  woman  again. 

That  you  may  prosper  and  your  magazine  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  help  to  its  thousands  of  admirers,  is 
the  wish  of  (Miss)  S.  R. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ARIZONA’S  HUMANE  PR9TEST 
From  the  Arittma  Republican 

When  moneyless  consumptives  are  sent  to  Ari¬ 
zona  a  criminal  wrong  is  inflicted  upon  them  and 
a  gross  outrage  b  perpetrated  upon  the  community 
to  which  they  are  sent  It  b  a  notorious  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption  are  each  year  sent  to  Arizona  and 
California  with  the  delusive  hope  held  out  to  them 
that  they  can  get  well,  when  nothing  can  even  pro¬ 
long  their  days.  Many  of  them  have  barely  enough 
means  to  reach  their  destination. 

Although  the  patient,  if  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
rarely  realizes  Im  situation,  it  requires  merely  an 
intelligence  above  the  line  of  stupidiW  for  any 
doctor  to  recognize  the  facts.  Nor  b  the  average 
physicbn  ignorant  of  hb  patient’s  financial  status. 


When,  therefore.  Eastern  doctors  condemn  fatal 
sufferers  to  a  heart-breaking  exile  among  strangers, 
and  in  addition  send  them  to  die  in  a  strange  land 
without  money,  the  criminal  cruelty  of  the  act  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  described. 

The  conclusion  b  forced  U{x>n  Arizona  observers 
that  there  are  some  doctors  in  the  States  who  would 
be  mildly  punbhed  if  they  could  be  afflicted  with 
consumption  in  its  last  stages  and  then  lured  forth 
by  delusive  advice  to  die  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  and  loved  ones. 

DEADLY  DUST 

I  HAVE  been  interested  in  your  “  Straight  Talks  ” 
on  tuberculosb  in  that  excellent  magazine.  Every¬ 
body’s.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest 
means  of  spreading  that  plague  b  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  railroad-coaches  in  thb  country 
are  cleaned  (  ?).  The  porter  makes  a  pretence  of 
sweeping,  enough  so  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust  which 
filb  me  coach,  and  thb  while  it  b  filled  with  p)assen- 
gers,  who  cannot  escape  from  it,  as  it  b  done  while 
Uie  train  b  in  motion.  In  thb  country  there  b  seldom 
a  train  that  does  not  carry  one  or  more  tuberculosb 
p>atients,  and  there  are  many  passengers  whose  lungs 
are  not  strong  who  are  compelled  to  sit  and  breathe 
the  air  that  b  filled  with  filth  from  the  floors  of  those 
coaches.  A  few  words  on  thb  subject  from  the 
editor’s  facile  pen  may  perhaps  stir  the  travelling 
public  to  the  pmint  where  a  concerted  remonstrance 
will  be  made  that  will  cause  the  railway  comp)anies 
to  abate  the  nuisance,  or  the  pieople  to  enact  laws 
to  that  end.  H.  R.  P. 

Roswell,  N.  M.  ^ 

PATHETIC  APPEALS 

In  response  to  the  article  in  your  December  issue, 
applications  for  sp>ace  in  our  camp  and  rooms  in 
our  cottage  are  arriving  in  every  mail,  from  all 
sections  of  our  country.  I  knew  in  a  general  way 
of  the  sorrow  and  misery  caused  by  consumption, 
but  my  correspwndence  reveab  a  condition  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  Northern  States  far  beyond  any  conception 
I  had  formed.  Of  the  sad,  prathetic  letters  so  far 
received,  fully  fifty  p»er  cent,  are  from  cultured  preo- 
ple,  the  majority  of  them  hardly  prepared  to  defray 
the  exprense  of  transit  and  living  exprenses  in  camp; 
every  application  so  far  comes  from  residents  of 
cities  or  towns,  not  one  from  dwellers  in  the  country, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  disease  b  generate 
wherever  preople  are  aggregated,  and  comprelled  to 
work  in  offices  and  shoprs  deficient  in  ventilation. 
Another  feature,  corroborating  the  statements  of 
Eu^ne  Wood  in  hb  interesting  article, “The  Great 
White  Plague,”  b  that  all  our  applications  are  from 
piersons  who  range  from  twenty  to  forty-six  years 
of  age,  just  the  pieriod  of  life  during  which  men  are 
most  valuable  to  any  community. 

Many  ask  for  light  emplo)rment  in  our  village  or 
vicinity  to  piartially  piay  expienses,  but  thb  we  can¬ 
not  promise,  as  our  vfflage  b  small,  and  the  only 
business  here  b  growing  semi-tropical  fruits.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  shipping  season  labor  b  in  great  demand, 
but  to  secure  work  some  knowledge  of  the  business 
b  necessary.  Florida  b  prospierous,  and  any  me¬ 
chanics  who  may  come  to  us  can  find  employment 
in  the  state  at  good  wages  the  moment  they  are 
in  condition  to  woA.  To  all  such  we  will  give  our 
services  with  great  pleasure.  As  the  question  of 
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ezpenae  is  prominent  in  every  letter,  we  deem  it  best 
to  give  the  following  estimate,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  not  including  railway-fare,  as  this,  of  course, 
varies  with  distance: 


Tent  (7x12)  with  fly . $18 

Furnishings, estimated .  25 

Meals  for  30  weeks . 150 

Washing  and  incidentals . 30 


$223 

Persons  cooking  their  own  food  can  reduce  expense 
somewhat,  but  not  materially,  if  they  use  the  diet 
we  propose  to  adopt.  Our  primary  idea  was  to 
merely  furnish  grounds  for  tents,  cartage,  fruit,  etc., 
but  finding  few  applicants  desired  to  prepare  their 
food,  we  Imvc  now  arranged  to  furnish  meals  to  all 
who  desire.  Tents  for  ladies  will  be  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  a  cottage,  with  wide  porc^,  command¬ 
ing  a  pretty  view  ^  the  forest.  The  cottage  will 
contain  a  dining-room,  reception-room,  and  parlor 
for  use  of  all  guests;  conveyances  will  be  fur^bed 
to  a  reasonable  extent  for  diives  to  our  many  lakes, 
turpentine  camps.  Shaker  Colony,  and  other  points 
of  interest 

It  has  been  demonstrated  fully  that  among  the 
pines,  on  the  high  rolling  lands  cd  Florida,  cases  of 
incipient  consumption  rapidly  recover,  and  in  even 
the  worst  cases  life  is  greatly  prolonged;  hence  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  advise  invalid  to  spend  the  winters 
and  early  spring  months  in  this  state. 

jNa  E.  Ennis,  M.  D. 

P.  S. — The  price  named  for  board,  $5.00  per  week, 
may  to  many  seem  high  and  cause  some  to  think 
ours  a  scheme  for  personal  profit.  I  seriously  fear 
that  amount  will  hardly  meet  expertses.  Tirere 
must  be  a  lunch  at  6  A.M.,  breakfast  at  8  A.M.,  din¬ 
ner  at  r  p.u.,  tea  at  6  P.u.,  and  lunch  at  8  p.ii., 
and  milk  and  eggs  several  times  during  the  day  for 
critical  cases. 

Living  here  is  more  expensive  than  in  the  North, 
if  based  on  your  high  standard  of  treatment  for  con¬ 
sumptives,  and  this  it  must  be  to  be  successful. 

My  wife  and  I  have  briefly  answered  every  letter 
on  the  day  of  its  arrival.  Some  are  so  pathetic  and 
sad,  it  grieves  me  to  be  unable  to  render  the  writers 
financi^  assistance;  will  send  you  a  few  under 
separate  cover  so  you  may  see  the  general  tenor  of 
the  applications.  I  am  sure  if  the  wealthy  men  of 
our  country  could  read  the  dismal,  pathetic  letters 
arriving  dafly  from  both  sexes,  they  would  gener¬ 
ously  respond  to  the  cry  for  help.  May  God  bless 
you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  an  effort  to 
relieve  these  poor  unfortunates  1 

I  have  an  artist  here  and  will  soon  send  you  some 
views.  Jno.  E.  Ennis. 

» 

NOT  A  CHURCH  SALOON 

On  page  281  of  Evikybody’s  Magazine  for 
August  I  find  an  article  beaded,  “The  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Saloon.”  This  article  is  full  of  statements 
that  are  trot  only  untrue,  but  seriously  reflect  on  the 
character  of  our  church.  The  facts  in  the  case 
are  these:  The  citizen-voters  of  Raleigh,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  State  statute,  detemuned  upon 
a  “Dispensary”  as  the  solution  oi  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  for  this  city.  The  members  of  the  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church  had  no  more  to  do  with  this  deci¬ 
sion  than  the  members  of  any  other  church  and  citi- 
sens  generally.  It  was  not  a  church  affair,  but  a 
matter  of  locpl  govemrr'ent  policy.  It  is  not  true 


that  two  of  the  members  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  are  behind  the  bar  of  this  Disperrsary,  as 
stated  in  the  article.  The  Dispensary  Board  has  a 
Baptist  deacon  on  it,  but  he  happens  to  be  not  a 
member  of  the  Tabernacle  Church. 

The  Dispensary  is  in  no  sense  a  church  institution, 
iK>r  has  k  been  attempted  to  make  it  such. 

I  am  sure  you  will  correct  the  errors  made  in  the 
article  refcir^  to,  in  which  the  Tabernacle  Church 
has  been  so  unkindly  and  unfairly  dealt  with. 

N.  B.  Beoucbton, 

Supt.  Sunday  School  and  Deacon  of  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

THIS  MAN’S  INTERESTED 

Recently  a  gratleman  stepped  into  a  bookstore 
in  Indianapolu  in  quest  of  tm  last  number  of 
Eveeybody’s. 

“We’re  out,”  answered  the  dealer.  “Sorry  we 
can’t  accommodate  you.” 

The  customer  expressed  some  disappointment,  as 
it  was  not  the  first  dealer  to  answer  him  thus.  As  he 
was  turning  to  go,  the  dealer  added:  “We  have  a 
copy  here  that  has  the  cover  put  on  upside  down,  but 
it’s  got  everything  in  it” 

“AD  right,”  answered  the  importunate  customer, 
“that’s  all  right.  I’ll  read  ‘  Frenzied  Finance  ’  if  I 
have  to  stand  on  my  bead  in  the  process.”  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  last  copy.  R.  Z. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NATURE’S  MEDLEY 


A  SMALL  contribution  of  a  simple  German  country 
preacher  to  “consolidation  of  churches.” 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  enlightened  farmer, 
who  thought  apples,  pears,  quinces,  ^ums,  cherries, 
etc.,  a  f^ure  in  creation.  He  concluded  to  do 
away  with  such  a  variety.  Therefore  he  mixed  all 
the  different  seeds,  sowed  them  in  freshly  ploughed 
land,  feeling  confident  of  no  longer  raising  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  but  only  “fruit.”  But  alasi  as  the  seed 
grew,  there  were  the  shoots  of  the  apple-tree,  the 
pear-tree,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  hie  had  sowed. 
While  he  used  formerly  to  take  care  of  his  various 
fruk  trees  in  separate  places  successfully,  he  was 
annoyed  by  the  medley  (if  you  know  a  b^er  word 
for  the  German  “  Durcheinander,”  please  substi¬ 
tute  it;  I  know  my  English  is  very  poorl)  of  the 
different  kinds,  their  care  being  made  more  difficult, 
his  work  multiplied,  and  his  joy  diminished.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  rough  and  tough  plum-trees  dwarfed  the 
growth  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate  pear-trees. 
As  soon  as  tune  and  circumstances  permitted  it,  he 
transplanted  again  the  different  kinds  in  separate 
places  and  considered  himself  from  that  day  truly 
enlightened. 

As  God  himself  respected  the  individuality  of 
man,  to  whom  be  intrusted  the  writing  of  the  dffier- 
ent  parts  of  the  canon,  let  us  also  respect  the  indr 
vidiialky  of  the  different  denominations.  Any  effort 
to  supprem  the  Mividuality  wfll  prove  entirely 
abortive.  Th.  N.  A 

Weesatche,  Tex.  _ 

WHAT  THE  BIBLE  SAYS 

Noticing  in  Evexybody’s  Magazine  that  the 
opposers  of  Christian  Union  have  based  their  argu- 
ments  upon  what  is  desirable,  rather  than  upon  the 
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plain,  indhpauble  instructiont  of  Scripture,  allow 
me  to  occupy  space  for  the  following  facts : 

1st.  The  Scriptural  ideal  of  the  Church  is  a 
united,  not  a  divided  force.  Its  power  is  plainly  de¬ 
clared  to  abide  in  Christian  union,  not  sectarianism 
or  division.  See  especially  Psalm  cxxxiii  i.  Matt. 
xxiiL  8,  John  xvii.  30-23,  Acts  iv.  32,  Rom.  ziv.  19, 
Korn.  zv.  s,  6,  I.  Cor.  L  10,  Eph.  iv.  2-6,  Phil.  L 
27,  I.  Peter  iii.  8. 

2d.  Christians  are  divided  to-day,  not  because  of 
the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  but  rather  on  account  of 
instruction  from  human  authority.  Hence,  instead 
of  CArij/ianity,  we  have  CAarrAianity. 

3d.  The  world  needs  Christ,  not  a  syllogism,  as 
the  connecting  link.  We  must  hold  up  the  Man  of 
Natareth  as  our  belief,  not  something  about  him. 
The  fact  that  Christ  earnestly  prayed  for  the  union 
of  Christians  should  be  sumcient  for  anyone.  This 
union  can  only  be  attained  by  the  abandonment  of 
all  sectarian  creeds  and  usages.  There  can  be  no 
individuality  outside  of  the  Rock — Christ  Jesus. 

Berkeley,  CaL  Rev.  A.  W.  B. 

THE  SINS  OP  EDWIN 

“Becte!  give  me  the  coin  for  the  grocery  bill.” 

“Cadi  hand  over  the  filthy  lucre,  so  that  I  can 
ride  on  the  street-car;  foreooth  I  am  weary  of  my 
handsome  landau.” 

“  Villain  1  I  am  tired  of  making  bills  in  your 
name.  Fork  over  the  long  green,  or  the  tainted 
silver,  that  1  may  have  pocket-change.  Indeed, 
you  inhuman  monster,  I  need  soda-water,  chewing- 
gum,  and  a  little  lunch  while  I  am  out  shopping.” 

“Now,  sir,  I  am  not  stuck  on  the  Madonna-like 
attitude.  Runl  put  little  Johnny  to  bed,  and  sing 
him  to  sleep,  and  kiss  him  ‘good-night.’  I  prefer 
my  ‘special  cult,’  thank  you.  I  am  too  busy  to  be 
a  mother.  I  don’t  like  to  sew.  I  don’t  like  to  cook. 
1  would  be  considered  bourgeois  if  I  did  anything 
t  like  other  women.  1  wish  the  ‘sky-flights’  of  my 
esthetic  soul  to  be  ‘understood’!  Oh  I  you  in¬ 
human  monster,  will  you  not  please  go  away  and 
leave  me  for  a  moment?  I  fain  would  finish  my 
great  article  on  ‘Man’s  Inhumanity  to  Woman.’” 

After  reading  the  above  extracts  from  Sister  Ca¬ 
bell’s  article,  entitled  “  Man’s  Inhumanity  to  Wom¬ 
an,”  I  interviewed  a  few  Angelinas  on  the  subject. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  inhuman,  so  let’s  plead  “guilty,” 
and  ask  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

I  learn  that  Mr.  Edwin  comes  in  with  the  morning 
mail  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his  library.  Angelina 
dares  not  tap  on  the  sacred  panel  and  ask  meekly: 
“Please,  are  there  any  letters  for  me?” 

Stem,  cold,  pitiless  Tyrant  of  the  Morning  Mail! 
Come  out  of  your  den,  and  take  that  poor,  trembling, 
frightened  Angelina  in  your  arras,  and  give  her  the 
letter  from  her  old  college  chum,  Pauline.  Don’t 
carry  it  around  for  three  days  in  your  pocket,  nor 
perhaps  fail  altogether  to  deliver  it  And  when  she 
gives  you  one  to  mail,  mail  it! 

Mr.  Edwin  has  a  nasty  temper.  Three  times 
each  )rear,  be  makes  the  air  turn  blue,  and  there  is 
a  distinct  smell  of  sulphur  in  the  house.  Angelina 
has  to  listen ;  she  hears  him  “cuss,”  yes,  that’s  the 
word,  Angelina;  it’s  brutal,  but  it  suits  the  brute. 
After  the  tempest,  Eidwin  repents.  He  dons  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashc^  e.g.,  he  buys  his  Angelina  a  diamond 
ring.  Now,  honest,  Edwin,  does  the  ring  even  up 
thino? 

Edwin,  you  are  too  prone  to  take  things  for  granted. 


Since  you  married  Angelina,  you  don’t  notice  the 
color  of  her  dress,  the  roses  in  her  belt,  as  you  used 
to  do.  Your  house,  Edwin,  is  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep 
in;  at  least,  that’s  what  Angelina  says  you  use  it  for. 
Edwin,  let  the  stocks  and  the  markets  go  hang,  and 
kiss  your  wife,  and  smell  the  roses  that  she  has 
placed  on  your  library-table.  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
Edwin,  be  something  besides  a  walking  adding- 
machine. 

Edwin,  you  are  too  precise,  or  fastidious.  You 
want  three  figs  on  your  plate,  and  only  two  lumps  in 
your  coffee.  Now,  if  Angelina  mixes  the  formula, 
and  you  get  three  lumps  of  sugar  and  only  two  figs, 
please  don’t  turn  over  the  breakfast-table.  Poor 
Angelina  might  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  on  her  nap¬ 
kin  and  call  you  “an  inhuman  monster  1” 

Edwin,  you  are  inhuman  to  woman  I  Listen  to  a 
summary  of  your  sins.  Stinginess  about  money, 
lack  of  interest  in  your  wife’s  “special  cult,”  tyranni¬ 
cal,  nasty  temper,  money-mad,  precise.  Oh!  Edwin, 
you  have  enough  to  condemn  you,  even  damn  you. 

But,  Edwin,  just  wait-  “The  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.”  We’ll  have 
our  revenge,  Edwin,  when  Everybody’s  asks  tis  for 
a  little  straight  talk  on  (his  subject,  “  Woman’s  In¬ 
humanity  to  Man.”  L.  S.  P. 

Kirkwood,  Ga.  ^ 

MODERN  HUSBANDS 

In  reference  to  Isa  Carrington  Cabell’s  article  on 
“Man’s  Inhumanity  to  Woman”  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  think  the  writer  is  just  a  little  old  style  in  point 
of  view. 

We  have  all  seen  such  things,  but  mostly  among 
the  older  people. 

The  married  man  of  to-day — ^that  is,  one  who  has 
been  married  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years — is 
treating  his  wife  with  more  humanity.  I  am  one  of 
four  men  who  were  married  about  four  years  ago, 
and  we  all  not  only  discuss  our  financial  matters  with 
our  wives,  but  the  money  is  put  where  either  party  has 
access  to  it  without  consulting  the  other. 

Of  course,  there  b  very  little  sjjent  without  con¬ 
sultation,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  wife  has  as 
much  right  as  the  husband  to  spend  the  money. 

And  we  find  our  women  am  plan  and  save  better 
than  most  men. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  women  who  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  money  matters,  but  you  will  find  lots 
of  men  in  the  same  boat  that  we  are. 

Cumberland,  Ind.  Dr.  F.  G.  S. 

Ji* 

TEN  MEN  vs.  ONE  WOMAN 

Luxian  Gardner’s  letter,  in  your  September 
number  under  Straight  Talk,  I  think  I  can  answer  as 
well  as  agree  with.  As  to  men  receiving  better  and 
more  courteous  attention  in  the  restaurant,  stores, 
etc.:  first,  in  the  restaurant  as  well  as  in  every  other 
place  where  the  thankless  public  is  served,  the  wait¬ 
ress  or  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  looked  upon  and 
spoken  to  by  women,  even  if  their  own  station  in 
life  is  as  lowly,  as  a  slave  or  some  inferior  being.  And 
if  by  chance  some  mistake  is  made  in  the  order, 
or  if  something  should  be  spilt,  nrost  women  make  an 
awful  time,  report  it  to  the  proprietor  and  get  the 
waitress  discharged  or  reprimand^.  A  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  it  might  provoke  him,  would  in  most 
cases  turn  the  matter  to  a  jest.  It  is  not  the  tip  that 
the  footsore,  tired  one  wants  half  as  much  as  the 
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kind  word,  or  seemingJy  rude  joke  or  jest  which  very 
few  women  will  give. 

Secondly:  In  the  stores.  I  have  had  quite  a  wide 
experience  with  the  girls  as  well  as  with  the  men 
clerks.  Invariably  the  girls  as  well  as  the  men  will 
say:  “Give  me  ten  men  to  one  woman  customer.” 
A  man  will  come  in  and  say,  Give  me  this  or  that — 
how  much  is  it  ?  and  pay  his  money  and  take  his  goods 
and  go.  A  woman  will  go  to  a  store  and  make  the  poor 
tired  clerks  pull  down  box  after  box  of  something 
Mrs.  So-and-So  said  was  pretty  and  cost  $2  per  vard, 
then  go 'Over  to  the  bargain -counter  and  spend  five 
cents,  after  giving  some  other  clerk  an  hour’s  hard 
work.  Ladies,  you  may  not  know  it,  but  you  are 
marked  people  in  every  large  store  in  the  town  after 
a  few  such  snopping  trips.  Word  is  passed  from  clerk 
to  clerk  and  from  store  to  store.  The  result  is,  women 
do  not  get  the  courteous  attention  from  the  clerks  that 
men  do.  Ladies,  can  you  blame  them  if  you  are 
at  all  fair-minded?  I  hope  this  will  make  some  of 
the  “that-is-what-the-clerks-are-for”  women  stop  and 
find  fault  with  themselves,  and  not  with  the  clerks. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  F.  A. 

3^ 

NOT  TWICE  TAXED 

Please  assure  the  Methodist  sister  whose  letter 
is  published  under  “  Conscience  Makes  a  Heroine,” 
in  your  October  number,  that  her  anxiety  is  prob¬ 
ably  needless,  even  though  it  should  be  counted 
unto  her  for  righteousness. 

The  railroads  all  pay  taxes  on  their  property  and 
this  is  deducted  from  the  profits  before  the  dividends 
are  paid,  so  her  stocks  have  paid  taxes  in  their  proper 
states,  and  are  not  again  taxed.  If  she  had  to  ptay 
taxes  on  those  stocks,  it  would  be  usury.  I  find  your 
“Straight  Talk”  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  M.  L.  R. 

3^ 

FOUR  GENEROUS  MEN 

I  HAVE  carefully  read  Isa  Carrington  Cabell’s  article 
on  “Man’s  Inhumanity  to  Woman,”  and  wliile  I  can¬ 
not  deny  every  word  to  be  absolutely  true,  I  cannot 
let  it  pass  unchallenged,  because  I  am  the  “excep¬ 
tion”  that  follows  every  rule,  and  my  silence  would  be 
too  great  an  injustice  to  the  four  men  with  whom  I 
have  been  intimately  associated.  First,  my  father, 
who  was  a  wealthy  land-owner.  I  cannot  remember 
having  a  wish  denied,  nor  did  my  mother  or  myself 
lack  for  money  at  any  and  all  times.  Second:  my  first 
husband.  He  was  so  generous,  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
all  his  friends,  that  at  thirty  years  of  age  I  was  left  a 
widow  with  four  children  and  not  a  penny  of  either 
his  or  my  estate. 

Third  on  the  scene  is  my  brother,  and  you  can  form 
an  idea  of  his  generosity,  when  I  affirm  that  every 
Monday  he  put  the  uncashed  check  in  my  hands 
that  represent^  his  entire  earnings,  and  during  the 
week  he  would  say  to  me,  “Sister,  please  lend  me  ten 
cents  or  a  quarter,  and  I  will  return  it  to  you  Monday.” 

Remember,  I  was  living  with  my  four  children  on 
his  charity,  and  so  fine  was  his  generosity  and  sense  of 
delicacy,  that  he  gave  me  his  money  and  “borrowed” 
it  from  me,  in  order  to  make  me  feel  welcome  and 
happy.  Is  this  man  inhuman  to  woman  ?  Further^ 
more,  he  has  never  married,  and  why?  Because  of 
mine  and  my  children’s  need!  I  defy  any  reader  of 
Everybody’s  to  show  any  woman  that  can  compare 
with  this  man  from  any  point  of  view. 

Fourth  and  “last,  but  not  least,”  comes  my  sec¬ 


ond  husband.  Every  Monday  morning  a  check  (the 
amount  named  by  myself)  is  placed  in  my  hands  for 
the  week’s  expenses,  and  never  yet  have  I  been  asked 
to  account  for  one  penny  of  its  expenditure.  Besides 
this,  I  have  imlimited  credit  at  any  grocery  or  dry- 
goods  store  in  the  dty,  and  I  am  never  called  to  ac¬ 
count.  I  am  absdute  mistress  in  the  household  de¬ 
partment,  and  you  may  know  that  it  is  justly  due  to 
the  generosity  of  my  “men-folk”  and  not  to  any 
aggression  on  my  part  when  I  tell  you  I  have  been 
an  invalid  twenty  years,  am  only  five  feet  tall,  and 
weigh  eighty-eight  poimds.  Mbs.  W.  H. 

Newbem,  N.  C. 

3^ 

PRAYER  AND  PURLOINING 

There  is  certainly  no  basis  upon  which  “Man’s 
Inhumanity  to  Woman”  is  so  clearly  brought  out 
as  upon  that  of  money  for  the  houuhold. 

I  once  knew  of  a  woman  who,  pinched  to  the 
last  intolerable  degree  in  her  home  finances,  made 
it  a  point,  on  retiring,  to  pay  her  evening  devotions 
kneeling  by  the  chair  on  which  reposed  her  hus¬ 
band’s  garments.  She  was  so  successful  in  her 
extraction  of  the  filthy  lucre,  and  also  in  escaping 
detection,  that  she  kindly  informed  a  friend,  who 
was  under  the  shadow  of  the  same  baleful  cloud 
in  her  own  home,  of  her  scheme. 

The  second  lady,  after  a  mighty  conflict  with  her 
conscience,  concluded  the  end  justified  the  means, 
and  determined  to  try  her  friend’s  plan. 

But  she  would  not  mingle  her  prayers  and  pur¬ 
loinings.  Accordingly  she  waited  till  in  the  night, 
when  she  rose  to  close  a. window.  Stealthily  she 
sought  in  the  pockets  of  her  husband’s  day-garb. 
Her  hand  closed  over  several  coins,  which  she 
quickly  withdrew  and  hid  beneath  a  box  upon  her 
toilet-table.  A  cough  from  the  sleeping  man  sent 
her  guiltily  and  hurriedly  to  her  cou^. 

As  soon  as  it  was  safe  the  next  morning  she  re¬ 
paired  to  her  room  to  “count  her  spoils.”  She  lifted 
the  box,  and  there  in  state  lay  just  three  pennies  t 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  the  first  and  last  attempt  of 
the  kind  she  ever  made  to  get  what  belonged  to  her. 
She  has  returned  to  the  old  routine,  and  now,  as  of 
yore,  has  to  ask  for  money  for  even  a  postage-stamp. 
Beautiful  (but  true)  example  of  humanity,  is  it  not? 
However,  “of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  earth.” 

Lafayette,  N.  Y.  G.  M. 

3tf 

THE  CALL  FOR  BRAKES 

Uhder  the  heading  “A  Dull  Joke,”  in  November 
Everybody’s  “Straight  Talk,”  C.  W.  Atkinson 
criticises  a  story  “of  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice-President,  who  was  once  startled  from  a  scund 
sleep  in  the  Senate  by  two  long  nasal  blasts  from 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  which  caused  the  semi-con¬ 
scious  senator  to  imagine  himself  back  at  his  old 
vocation,  setting  brakes  on  a  train.” 

It  is  a  fact  that  two  blasts  of  the  whistle  was  for- 
meriy  a  signal  for  brakes,  and  if  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
begun  railroading  in  H.  G.  Davis’s  younger  days,  he 
would  have  seen  the  point  of  the  story  and  refrained 
from  criticism.  What  is  now  known  as  the  standard 
code  of  signals  for  railroad  work  has  not  always 
been  in  use,  and  though  I  lack  many  years  of  equa¬ 
ling  the  age  of  Mr.  Davis,  I  can  recall  the  time  when 
two  blasts  of  the  whistle  instead  of  the  one  now  used 
was  the  “call  for  brakes.”  T.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Autobiography  of  a  Married  Man 


Though  I  was  mamed  young  myself, 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  ad¬ 
vocate  early  marriages.  My  age,  at  the  time 
I  took  a  wife,  was  twenty-two.  I  have  never 
regretted  my  choice;  but  I  believe  I  was 
altogether  too  young  to  commit  myself  to  a 
life-partner.  I  merely  had  the  good  luck 
to  marry  a  girl  capable  of  developing  into 
a  fine  woman.  There  is  nothing  I  look 
back  on  for  which  I  feel  more  grateful.  Most 
youths  of  twenty-two  are  hardly  more  than 
boys,  and  besides  holding  limited  views  of 
life  and  of  people,  they  are  likely  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  men  they  will  become  in 
a  few  years.  A  partner  that  suits  a  man 
at  twenty-two  may  prove  utterly  unsuitable 
at  thirty.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  remain  a  bachelor 
long  enough  to  discover  what  a  lonely  and 
dreary  state  it  is.  Then,  by  contrast  he 
can  appreciate  all  the  more  the  happiness  and 
the  perfect  companionship  that  result  from 
a  well-ordered  marriage.  It  may,  perhaps, 
r  be  a  serious  matter  for  a  married  man  of  a 
naturally  dissatisfied  temperament  to  look 
back  on  his  joyous  days  of  youthful  bachelor¬ 
hood;  on  the  other  hand,  a  long  stretch  of 
bachelor  loneliness  often  prepares  a  man  to 
become  an  ideal  husband.  Some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  happy  marriages  are  to 
be  found  among  people  who  marry  late  in 
life.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  wait  too  long  as  it  is  to  marry  too  early: 
an  inflexibly  shaped  character  may  cause 
misery  as  well  as  a  changeable  character. 
For  a  man,  the  ideal  age  for  marriage  seems 
to  me  about  twenty-eight. 

It  may  be  because  I  married  so  young 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  always  been  married. 
And  yet  such  is  not  the  explanation  that  I 
give  to  myself.  My  explanation  is  this:  my 
wife  has  become  so  absolutely  identified  with 
myself  that  I  cannot  think  of  myself  as  apart 
from  her.  To  me  this  illusion  expresses 
the  perfection  of  married  happiness.  And 
yet  there  are  plenty  of  happily  married  peo¬ 
ple,  or  rather  people  who  seem  to  be  hap¬ 
pily  married,  who  do  not  feel  in  this  way. 


I  make  the  distinction,  for  people  disappointed 
in  marriage  are  apt  to  fall  back  on  deceit,  to 
conceal  from  outsiders  what  they  recognize 
as  a  somewhat  humiliating  failure  —  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  women.  Whenever  I 
hear  married  men  or  women  contrast  with 
whimsical  regret  life  before  and  after  mar¬ 
riage,  I  feel  that  they  have  missed  some¬ 
thing  that  I  think  of  as  a  kind  of  chemical 
change. 

As  a  boy,  like  most  young  fellows,  I  was 
pretty  susceptible.  I  enjoy^  my  work  and 
I  was  extremely  ambitious;  but  in  the  even¬ 
ing  I  managed  to  forget  business  and  I  went 
through  the  usual  round  of  dances  and  calls. 
Between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  I  had 
several  fancies;  but  when  I  fell  really  in 
love,  I  realized  that  those  fancies  had  been 
of  the  most  superficial  kind.  The  whole 
world  changed  for  me  then.  I  had  known 
the  girl  ever  since  I  could  remember.  We 
had  attended  the  same  school  for  a  while, 
and  she  was  four  years  my  junior.  Until 
within  a  year  of  the  time  I  fell  in  love  with 
her,  I  had  thought  of  her  as  a  child.  Then 
she  had  gone  to  a  boarding-school,  and  on 
her  return,  I  discovered  that  she  had  become 
a  woman.  In  our  courtship  there  was  no 
silly  sentimentality  or  coquetry.  She  soon 
learned  that  I  meant  business,  and  her  father 
and  mother  approved.  On  her  eighteenth 
birthday  we  were  married. 

The  year  that  follow^  is  a  very  sacred 
time  in  my  memory.  It  gave  me  a  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  power  that 
made  possible  such  happiness  as  I  experi¬ 
enced.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  deepened  my 
nature  as  nothing  else  could  have  done;  it 
changed  me  from  a  boy  into  a  man  with 
serious  purposes,  including  a  fervent  desire 
to  try  to  merit  my  happiness  by  leading  a 
good  and  useful  Ufe.  I  have  always  liked 
to  think  that  such  happiness  was  not  unusual, 
that  it  was  simply  a  natural  experience  which 
every  properly  disposed  human  being  can 
have.  How  I  pity  those  people  who  miss  it, 
through  getting  away  from  the  straight  path 
or  through  mistakes,  or  saddest  of  all,  through 
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never  finding  their  mates.  That  brought 
me  to  a  conscious  realization  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  human  race.  Before  marriage, 

I  had  thought  of  myself  as  an  individual; 
afterward,  1  became  a  conscious  member 
of  the  great  human  family.  To  me  this 
consciousness  has  always  bmn  an  inspiring 
feeling.  Those  who  do  not  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  what  it  is,  must  inevitably  fail  to 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  that  first  year  as  if  it  were 
the  happiest  year  of  my  life,  and  as  if  it 
provid^  a  quality  of  happiness  that  termi¬ 
nated  withr  it.  But  I  do  not  really  mean  to 
conv^  such  an  impression.  It  is  marked 
off  in  my  memory  simply  because  it  was  the 
first  year  of  my  happiness.  Other  years 
have  been  just  as  happy  in  different  ways, 
though  of  course,  with  time,  added  cares 
came.  In  that  first  year,  we  had  our  little 
house,  furnished  largely  by  our  people  and 
by  the  gifts  of  our  friends,  and  we  were  pitted 
and  /S/ed  a  good  deal,  as  young  married 
people  usually  are.  Then,  too,  in  the  com¬ 
ing  of  our  first  child  we  were  meeting  the 
great  mystery  of  life.  That  event  we  wel¬ 
comed  with  the  greatest  joy.  Even  now, 
when  I  hear  married  people  speak  regret¬ 
fully  or  cynically  about  having  children,  it 
makes  me  almost  shudder.  In  our  joy 
there  was  not  one  drop  of  regret  or  sorrow; 
my  wife  was  in  good  health  and  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  ordeal  without  fear;  she  simply 
observed  ordinary  prudence.  Up  to  the  very 
day  the  child  came  she  was  out  of  the  house. 
During  o\ir  time  of  waiting  we  kept  together 
as  much  as  we  could,  and  I  look  back  now 
with  some  amusement  on  the  only  anxiety 
that  disturbed  me,  the  fear  that  ^e  might 
be  shocked  ih  some  way  or  see  something 
that  would  make  an  unfortunate  impression 
on  her.  Never  before  had  I  reali^  how 
many  cripples  and  maimed  people  there 
were  in  the  worid.  My  wife  was  much 
more  sensible  about  those  things  than  I;  long 
afterward  she  told  me  that  they  troubled  her 
only  because  she  knew  how  much  they  were 
troubling  me.  When  the  child  was  bom  I 
believe  I  suffered  almost  as  much  as  my  wife: 
those  hours  of  waiting  were  a  fearful  (M*deal. 
For  a  long  time  afterward  the  thought 
them  used  to  make  the  perspiration  stand  out 
on  my  forehead. 

Our  boy  made  a  complete  change  in  our 
life.  For  months  we  planned  everything 
with  reference  to  him.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  began  to  be  worried  about  the  cost 


of  living.  Though  I  had  a  good  salary,  I 
found  that  the  little  mite  was  the  occasion 
of  the  most  unforeseen  expenses.  To  meet 
these,  we  had  to  economize  in  so  many  ways 
that  life  began  to  look  rather  pinched,  and 
I  grew  nervous  and  peevi^.  One  day  my 
wife  and  I  had  a  long  and  quiet  talk,  during 
which  she  spoke  mildly  but  plainly,  im¬ 
pressing  on  me  the  importance  of  making 
sacrifices  in  a  cheerful  spirit  and  repeating 
the  great  truth,  imjxirted  to  her  by  her  wise 
mother,  that,  if  we  allowed  our  happiness 
to  depend  on  mere  outside  circumstances, 
we  were  pretty  certain  to  lose  it  altogether. 
That  talk  braced  me  up.  It  also  gave  me 
an  inaeasingly  keen  realization  of  my  wife’s 
commonsense.  Since  that  time  I  have  never 
forgotten  that  happiness  lies  as  near  to  us 
as  our  own  hearts;  it  is  a  ]>art  of  us  and,  if 
we  insist  on  looking  for  it  only  in  external 
things,  we  wofully  delude  ourselves. 

For  the  next  two  years  I  had  many  other 
opportunities  to  test  my  wife’s  good  sense. 

I  saw  that  I  must  make  more  money  and 
I  determined  to  start  in  business  for  my¬ 
self.  As  soon  as  I  had  committed  myself 
to  the  step,  I  had  a  brief  period  of  the  most 
depressing  anxiety.  With  the  loss  of  my 
salary,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  anchw,  and 
for  the  first  few  months  it  seemed  as  if  1 
never  should  get  the  business  on  a  paying 
basis  and  should  continue  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  Throughout,  however, 
my  wife’s  sympathy  and  courage  buoyed 
me  up.  While  I  was  in  this  uncertain  finan¬ 
cial  state  our  second  child  was  bom.  It 
seems  to  me  now  that  this  event  must  have 
been  a  terrible  trial  for  us  both;  and  yet  I 
recall  distinctly  that  we  managed  to  keep 
our  anxieties  from  encroaching  on  our  hap¬ 
piness.  But  for  my  wife’s  help  I  believe 
I  should  have  given  way;  after  a  day  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  misery,  when  I  got  home 
and  found  everything  cheerful  and  orderiy, 
with  my  wife  wraiting  for  me,  I  became 
another  man.  The  worst  result  of  trouble 
of  this  kind,  which  comes  to  nearly  all  busi¬ 
ness  men,  is  that  it  puts  them  in  the  frame 
of  mind  where  they  not  only  cannot  be  happy 
themselves  but,  as  nearly  inevitably  follows, 
activdy  create  unhappiness  around  them. 
The  consequence  is  often  complete  disaster. 
What  a  pity  it  is  more  men  cannot  realize 
that  when  they  return  home  from  business 
ugly  and  domineering,  making  everyone  in¬ 
stinctively  cringe  before  them,  they  are  really 
hacking  and  hewing  at  their  own  happiness. 
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For  avoiding  disaster,  I  take  no  credit  to  my¬ 
self;  the  credit  bdongs  to  my  wife,  for  her 
determined  optimism.  In  face  of  that,  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  be  ugly.  I  could  only  accept 
what  was  given  and  thank  God. 

Our  second  child  was  a  girl.  She  lived, 
just  nine  days.  When  we  lost  her  we  realized 
that  we  had  received  our  first  real  blow. 
Compared  with  that,  all  our  other  troubles 
had  been  as  nothing.  My  wife  suffered 
terribly;  for  a  long  time  the  philosophy 
that  had  sustained  us  in  our  cares  alwut 
money  abandoned  her.  Our  |x>sitions  were 
reversed  and  I  had  to  be  the  comforter.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  weeks,  however,  she  grew  calmer, 
and  gradually  we  discovered  the  meaning  of 
sweetness  in  sorrow.  If  our  girl  were  alive 
now  she  would  be  nearly  thirty;  we  like  to 
think  of  her  as  she  would  be.  Though  we 
are  fully  reconciled  to  her  loss,  we  still 
regret  that  she  cannot  be  with  us  in  the  flesh, 
just  as  we  believe  she  is  always  with  us  in 
spirit.  We  have  often  assured  each  other 
that  we  could  have  helped  to  build  up  a 
life  for  her.  Not  for  one  moment  have  we 
tried  to  console  ourselves  by  saying  that 
perhaps  it  is  better  that  she  escaped  the  sor¬ 
rows  and  trials  of  her  life.  We  could  have 
taught  her  to  bear  the  sorrow  and  the  trials. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  many  people  that  I 
should  say  that  the  loss  of  our  daughter  has 
contribute  to  our  happiness;  but  it  has 
given  something  that  our  life  lacked  before. 
Here  I  find  words  inadequate  to  express  my 
meaning;  but  those  parents  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  same  way  will  know  just  what 
I  mean. 

Our  financial  trials,  though  sufliciently 
severe,  were  not  of  long  duration.  At  the 
end  of  some  months  I  was  able  to  secure 
some  more  capital;  that  gave  me  a  fresh 
start,  and  there  was  an  improvement.  Two 
years  after  we  lost  our  little  girl,  a  boy  came 
to  us,  and  three  years  later  a  girl  followed. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness,  and,  at  times, 
our  expenses  used  to  terrify  us.  We  simjfly 
could  not  foresee  them,  and  it  took  aU  our 
courage  and  patience  to  meet  them  with  for¬ 
titude.  Our  doctor’s  bills  alone  ran  up  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Fortunately, 
our  doctor  was  one  of  those  quiet,  unpreten¬ 
tious  humanitarians  whose  fine  work  is  not 
limited  to  the  practice  of  their  profession;  he 
sympathized  with  us  and  he  let  the  bilb  run 
on  from  year  to  year  without  speaking  <rf 
them  unless  we  spoke  first.  One  year  I  got 
into  debt  to  the  extent  of  some  thousand 


lars.  That  was  a  hard  time.  All  the  money 
I  could  possibly  secure  I  needed  for  my 
business,  and  its  future  success  depended 
almost  wholly  on  my  ability  to  keep  on 
pouring  money  in.  My  wife  made  personal 
sacrifices  that  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of 
even  now  w  hen  I  love  to  think  (rf  the  trials 
she  has  borne  for  my  sake.  There  was  just 
one  thing  she  rebell^  against:  making  sac-  - 
rifices  that  would  risk  injuring  the  health  of 
the  children.  On  this  subject  I  soon  learned 
never  to  argue  with  her.  For  about  ten  years 
we  were  badly  crippled;  the  blessing  this  pe¬ 
riod  brought  me  was  an  increased  power  to 
appear  cheerful  even  when  I  did  not  feel  cheer¬ 
ful  and  had  to  force  myself  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion.  Then,  suddenly,  good  fortune  came,  as 
it  often  does.  To  our  great  joy  we  found  that 
we  could  soon  p>ay  everybody,  even  the  doc¬ 
tor.  If  he  was  the  last  to  receive  his  money, 
he  was  nevertheless  the  first  in  our  hearts. 
When  we  had  paid  our  bills  we  began  to 
think  of  that  house  we  had  been  planning 
to  build  ever  since  we  were  first  married. 
We  have  it  now  and  we  love  it  and  enjoy  it, 
though  it  keeps  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
and  every  few  years  we  have  to  build  on. 

The  greatest  blessing  my  prosperity  has 
given  me  is  the  chance  of  sending  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  college.  Frank,  the  cflder  boy,  went 
to  Dartmouth,  and  he  is  now  a  successful 
physician  with  a  family  of  his  own;  Henry 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  four  years  later, 
and  he  is  in  business  with  me;  Alice,  after 
taking  a  bachelor’s  degree  at  Wellesley, 
went  back  for  a  Ph.D;  but,  before  she  had 
time  to  get  it,  she  married.  I  had  hoped 
that  Frank  would  follow  me  in  business; 
but  at  an  early  age  he  showed  a  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  natural  history.  He  used  to  make  his 
mother  frantic  by  filling  the  bath-tub  with 
plants  and  shrubs  and  animals.  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  interfere  with  his  natural  bent. 
Besides,  Henry  has  taken  hold  (rf  the  busi¬ 
ness  splendidly.  One  of  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ures  that  I  have  is  in  walking  to  the  c^ce 
and  back  every  day  with  Henry  and  having 
him  around  all  the  time  and  talking  things 
over  with  him.  I  shall  not  feel  perfectly  se¬ 
cure  till  I  see  him  married;  my  wife  says 
she  thinks  he  has  his  eye  on  a  giri. 

I  suppose  that  for  nearly  all  married  peo¬ 
ple  there  is  at  least  a  period,  however  brief 
it  may  be,  of  happiness;  and,  for  them  all, 
perhaps  without  exception,  tWs  is  followed 
by  a  period — not  necessarily  unhappy,  but 
sometimes  exceedingly  difficult — of  adjust- 
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ment,  adjustment  of  character,  of  habits, 
of  tastes,  and  of  duties.  Before  this  critical 
period  ends,  many  marriages  are  either  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  or  seriously  marred.  Some¬ 
times  the  period  follows  marriage  within  a 
few  weeks  or  even  a  few  days,  sometimes  only 
after  a  few  years.  With  us  it  came  com¬ 
paratively  early,  and  it  took  all  my  wife’s 
tact  and  all  my  self-control  to  enable  us  to 
pass  through  it  without  rubbing  the  bloom  off 
our  happiness.  I  attribute  our  good  fortune 
to  the  frankness  that  had  been  established 
between  us  and  to  the  habit  we  had  formed 
of  talking  everything  over  together.  A  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  and  misery  is 
caused  in  marriage  by  silence,  and  it  is  nearly 
always  the  man  who  is  silent.  In  many 
cases,  I  acknowledge,  he  is  driven  to  silence 
by  his  wife’s  volubility.  Early  in  our  mar¬ 
ried  life  my  wife  and  I  agreed  never  to  let  a 
night  close  over  any  possible  ill-feeling  be¬ 
tween  us,  if  we  could  make  it  right  by  a  fair 
and  open  discussion.  In  a  pretty  short  time 
we  both  realized  that  we  could  trust  each  other 
perfectly,  and  our  discussions  soon  grew 
infrequent.  Now  we  understand  each  other 
so  well  that  it  is  often  unnecessary  for  us  to 
explain  matters  by  words. 

It  was  from  my  wife  that  I  learned  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  real  meaning  of  living  for  others 
and  of  the  happiness  it  brings.  Many 
married  people,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
think  that  ^ey  can  be  happy  while  avoid¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  living  for 
themselves,  and  for  mere  pleasure.  The  con¬ 
sequences  are  inevitably  disappointing,  and 
often  disastrous.  Happiness  in  marriage 
is  a  good  deal  like  happiness  in  work;  it 
goes  far  deeper  than  mere  gratification. 
While  gratification  fades,  happiness  remains, 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  one’s  nat¬ 
ure.  When  my  wife  and  I  had  i>assed  the 
youthful  period  of  our  love  we  knew  that  we 
had  experienced  an  intensity  of  happiness 
that  we  could  never  know  again;  but  the 
great  compensation  was  that  we  had  no  wish 
to  experieqce  it  again  because  we  had  found 
something  stable  and  better,  a  happiness 
associated  with  our  most  serious  interests, 
with  our  responsibilities  toward  society  and 
toward  our  children.  Moreover,  with  nearly 
all  intense  gratification  there  is  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  pain;  but  the  love  of  children 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  an  unalloyed  delight. 
With  the  coming  of  our  children,  my  wife 
and  I  knew  that  we  had  been  given  the 
greatest  incentive  to  good  living  that  human 


beings  can  have.  If  children  cannot  make 
parents  long  to  lead  fine  lives,  nothing  can. 
As  our  children  developed,  we  felt  deepen¬ 
ing  every  day  the  sense  of  our  responsibility. 
We  saw  that  Nature  taught  them  very  largely 
by  imitation,  that  the  children  echoed,  so  to 
speak,  the  life  around  them.  Some  of  the 
worst  moments  of  my  life  have  been  when 
I  have  seen  my  own  bad  qualities  express 
themselves  in  my  children.  This  remark 
sounds  as  if  I  were  one  of  those  easy-going 
people  who  attribute  nearly  everytMng  in 
the  world  to  hereditary  influences;  but  I  am 
not.  There  are,  of  course,  hereditary  ten¬ 
dencies;  but,  where  there  is  a  fair  founda¬ 
tion  of  character,  these  can  be  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  good  training.  Heredity  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  a  force  for  evil  in  this  world 
as  bad  example. 

It  is  important  for  parents  to  be  young 
enough  to  enter  into  enthusiastic  and  help¬ 
ful  sympathy  with  their  children.  Then, 
too,  a  father  who  is  still  active  in  business 
can  do  much  to  help  his  sons  in  their  careers. 
Most  important  of  all,,  however,  is  this  con¬ 
sideration:  that  the  man  who  marries  before 
thirty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  leading  a 
complete  and  well-rounded  life  of  harmony 
with  nature;  he  is  still  young  enough  to  ex¬ 
perience  wholesome  emotions;  as  he  passes 
into  middle  life,  his  interests  centre  in  his 
children;  and  in  his  old  age,  his  greatest 
solace  comes  from  the  sustaining  affection 
of  his  children  and  of  their  children.  When 
I  think  that  nowadays  a  large  family  is  seen 
comparatively  seldom,  and  that  many  married 
people  are  desirous  of  having  no  families  at 
all,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  whole 
human  race  is  tending  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Here  we  have  a  lamentable  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  selfishness  is  sure  to  defeat  itself. 
To  me  there  is  no  sadness  more-terrible  than 
that  of  a  childless  old  man. 

By  saying  that  children  bring  unalloyed 
happiness,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
they  are  not  a  serious  care;  but  in  this  very 
care  there  is  a  great  deal  of  joy.  It  is  here, 
I  believe,  that  many  well-meaning  parents 
miss  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  mar¬ 
riage.  They  either  take  the  care  of  children 
too  much  to  heart  or  they  altogether  resent  it 
and  suffer  under  it.  Another  mistake  is  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
discipline  and  severity,  whereas  there  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  every  difference  in  the  world. 
Save  in  exceptional  instances,  discipline 
and  severity  ought  never  to  go  together. 
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The  real  ally  of  discipline  is  love,  and  here 
love  does  not  mean  merely  sentiment  but 
practical  interest  and  sympathy.  So  many 
parents  that  I  know,  considered  good  par¬ 
ents,  too,  patronize  their  children  by  assum¬ 
ing  in  their  affairs  an  interest  which  they 
either  feel  superficially  or  do  not  feel  at  all. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  daily  life  of  a 
child  is  not  of  much  account.  Not  only 
is  it  of  the  utmost  account,  but  it  also  re¬ 
quires  the  constant  exercise  of  imagination 
for  the  parent  to  get  near  it,  not  to  speak  of 
keeping  close  to  it.  In  this  regard  my  wife 
is  more  successful  than  I  am;  I  suppose 
a  mother  is  almost  always  nearer  the  chil¬ 
dren  than  the  father.  But,  with  my  wife’s 
help,  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  getting  very  far  away  from  me. 

In  regard  to  the  more  private  and  inti¬ 
mate  affairs  of  life  I  have  made  a  great  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  frank  with  my  boys.  So  far  as 
my  daughter  is  concern^,  I  have  left  the 
whole  matter  to  her  mother.  With  the  boys, 
so  far  as  I  can  remember,  if  I  have  ever 
taken  a  superior  tone,  it  has  been  on  account 
of  some  conceit  in  me  that  I  have  not  yet 
discovered.  I  have  let  them  see  pretty 
plainly,  that,  no  matter  what  a  hero  their 
love  might  make  me  in  their  opinion,  I  have 
the  passions  and  the  weaknesses  and  the 
temptations  of  humanity.  The  father  who 
plays  the  hypocrite  before  his  children  is 
not  merely  contemptible;  he  is  short-sighted; 
the  time  will  surely  come  when  the  cUldren 
will  find  him  out.  I  believe  that  my  frank¬ 
ness  has  enabled  me  to  help  my  boys  over 
some  serious  temptations.  At  any  rate, 
they  have  talked  over  situations  with  me 
that  many  boys  would  never  think  of  dis¬ 
cussing  with  their  parents.  They  knew 
that  they  could  trust  me  and,  no  matter 
how  far  astray  they  might  have  ^one,  they 
knew  that  they  were  still  my  boys  and  that 
I  loved  them.  On  some  of  these  occasions 
they  were  in  the  beginning  anxious  to  keep 
their  mother  out  of  the  confidence,  and 
among  the  memories  I  most  cherish  is  that 
on  every  occasion,  at  my  suggestion,  but 
without  the  least  coercion  or  urging,  they 
have  ended  by  voluntarily  going  to  her.  To 
me,  it  is  a  pretty  sad  thought  that  there 
should  be  anything  in  life  too  serious  or  too 
unpleasant  to  be  discussed  by  people  who 
love  one  another.  Some  of  the  worst  mis¬ 
fortunes  result  from  concealment.  Again 
and  again  I  have  said  to  my  bo)rs  :  “  When 
you  are  tempted,  don’t  think  there  is  any¬ 


thing  unusual  or  shameful  about  it.  If 
you  need  help,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  match 
your  temptation  by  others  out  of  my  own 
experience.”  To  some  parents  this  course 
may  seem  dangerous,  and  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  if  it  were  not  backed  by  a  thorough 
understanding  and  sympathy  on  either  side. 

I  am  past  fifty  now,  and  I  have  reached 
the  time  of  life  when  I  do  not  mind  being 
called  middle-aged;  but  I  should  be  in¬ 
dignant  if  anyone  should  call  me  old.  Henry, 
I  suppose,  knows  my  weakness,  for  he  often 
playfully  calls  me  The  Kid.  When  I  com¬ 
pare  my  experience  with  what  I  know  of  the 
average  human  lot  I  realize  how  many  dan¬ 
gers  I  have  escaped.  I  sometimes  ask  myself 
why  I  have  escaped  them.  Why  have  I  been 
happy  when  so  many  other  men  just  as  good 
and  better  have  been  unhappy?  Well,  the 
chief  reason  has  already  been  made  plain  here: 
because  I  have  a  good  wife.  And  yet  my  wife 
is  no  better  than  many  another  man’s  wife, 
and  if  she  were  looking  over  my  shoulder  at 
this  minute  she  would  heartily  echo  this  state¬ 
ment.  Though  I  have  never  had  one  disloyal 
thought  to  her  since  we  were  married,  I  will 
admit  that  I  have  seen  plenty  of  women 
whom  I  could  have  loved  just  as  dearly.  She 
has  often  said  in  my  presence  that  she  has 
seen  plenty  of  men  that  she  could  have  loved 
as  she  loves  me.  Here  I  suppose  I  shall 
shock  a  great  many  |>eople — especially  young 
lovers.  That  is  just  where  all  those  f)eople 
will  show  that  they  do  not  understand  what 
love  is  at  its  best.  Most  young  lovers  are 
egoists  and,  like  all  egoists,  they  are  utterly 
selfish.  They  think  that  no  lovers  ever  loved 
as  they  do  and  they  feel  sup>erior  because 
such  love  has  been  given  them  to  feel.  If 
they  do  not  get  over  that  idea  pretty  quickly, 
they  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  what  they  are — bores.  I 
believe  that  my  wife  and  I  would  have  grown 
tired  of  each  other  long  years  ago  if  w’e  had 
not  felt  the  common  humanity  in  our  love, 
and  if  we  had  not  seen  that  our  love  had 
been  given  to  us  for  some  divine  purpose. 
I  honestly  think  that  our  love,  instead  of 
making  us  conceited,  has  made  us  humble, 
just  as  it  has  made  us  better.  We  have 
recognized  it  as  something,  in  a  way,  outside 
of  ourselves,  and  we  have  guarded  it.  And 
right  here  I  touch  upon  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  my  life’s  happiness.  To  nearly  all  peo¬ 
ple  love  is  given  at  some  time,  love  as  strong 
as  ours.  The  great  tragedy  of  life  is  that 
most  people  do  not  know  how  to  protect 
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and  notirish  it.  Sometimes  both  the  man 
and  the  woman  kill  it;  sometimes  only  one 
of  them  does  it.  I  believe  that  the  blame 
is  usually  deserved  by  the  man.  Most  men 
are  selfi^,  and  selfishness  invariably  defeats 
itself,  just  as  unselfishness  always  brings 
in  a  usurer’s  reward.  Most  men  have  no 
understanding  of  women  and  no  real  respect 
for  their  qualities.  Worst  of  all,  they  have 
an  impatience  with  women’s  sensibilities. 
In  this  country,  where  so  many  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  older  civilizations  do  not  adhere, 
customs  that  express  the  accumulated  wis¬ 
dom  as  well  as  the  accumulated  prejudice 
of  centuries,  when  a  woman  marries  she  places 
herself  at  her  husband’s  mercy,  especially 
when  she  has  no  money  of  her  own.  He 
can  give  her  just  as  much  or  as  little  money 
as  he  pleases  and  in  every  way  he  can  take 
advantage  of  her  position  and  her  weakness. 
As  husbands  go,  I  believe  that  American 
husbands  are  ranked  high,  particularly  those 
who  have  money;  but  while  the  average 
American  husband  may  be  generous,  he  is 
not,  what  is  much  more  important,  merely 
just.  He  is  especially  scornful  of  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life,  which  contribute  so  largely  to  a 
woman’s  happiness. 

Soon  after  I  was  married,  I  saw,  what  most 
newly  married  men  see,  that  I  was  united 
for  life  with  a  being  very  different  from  my¬ 
self  in  many  ways,  notably  in  mental  proc¬ 
esses.  I  also  saw,  what  a  good  many  mar¬ 
ried  men  do  not  see,  that,  though  I  might 
consider  those  mental  processes  wrong,  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  a  cause 
of  pain  to  meddle  with  them.  So  I  let  them 
alone.  Occasionally,  I  found — I  confess, 
to  my  astonishment — that  those  processes 
produced  results  remaricable  for  their  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  truth.  Another  thing  I  discov¬ 
ered:  that  certain  things  which  I  liked  to 
say  and  do,  though  they  seemed  to  me  harm¬ 
less,  caused  my  wife  great  distress,  a  kind 
of  distress,  moreover,  that  went  apparently 
into  the  very  fibre  of  her  being.  So  I  stopped 
them.  Many  married  men  go  through  life 
insisting  on  doing  these  things  simply  be¬ 
cause  their  selfishness  and  thick-headedness 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  why  they 
should  stop.  They  pay  dearer  for  their 
indulgence  than  they  ever  find  out. 

When  my  boy  Frank  had  been  married  a 
few  weeks  1  dropped  into  his  apartment  one 
evening  as  he  and  his  wife  were  at  dinner. 
1  discovered  him  sitting  apposite  her  with  a 
newspaper  held  up  before  lus  face,  absorbed 


in  reading.  If  he  had  given  me  a  blow  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  he  could  not  have  hurt  me 
more.  I  said  nothing  to  him  at  the  time, 
but  I  went  home  and  talked  with  his  mother. 
We  both  felt  ashamed  of  him,  and  accused 
ourselves  of  being  to  blame;  but  my  wife 
finally  comforted  me  somewhat  by  saying 
that  Jeannette  was  spoiling  Frank.  She 
suggested  that  I  talk  with  Frank,  and  I 
suggested  that  she  talk  with  Jeannette.  She 
at  once  vetoed  my  proposition  on  the  ground 
policy,  and  the  next  day  I  had  a  go^  talk 
with  my  boy.  He  seemed  to  think  that  I 
was  making  a  good  deal  out  of  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  and  he  staggered  me  by  saying  that  he 
often  read  the  paper  while  he  sat  at  the  table 
with  Jeannette.  “Do  you  read  aloud  to 
her?”  I  asked,  and  he  shook  his  head. 
“She  doesn’t  care  much  about  the  news,” 
be  replied.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  make 
him  see  that  his  reading  the  newspaper  at 
the  table  was  a  purely  selfish  act,  not  seri¬ 
ous  in  itself  perhaps,  but  certainly  unfair 
to  his  table  companion.  The  word  unfair 
opened  his  eyes,  for  I  have  rubbed  it  into 
him  all  his  life  that  unfairness  of  any  kind  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
qualities,  but  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
unhappiness  between  people.  Fairness — that 
is  the  quality  that  keeps  married  people  in 
harmony,  just  as  it  harmonizes  all  people. 
Both  husband  and  wife  must  be  fair  to  each 
other,  which  means,  considerate  of  each  other’s 
rights  and  sensibiUties.  Some  of  the  finest 
natures  in  the  world  among  both  women 
and  men  are  embittered  and  made  hateful 
by  being  treated  with  unfairness.  In  my 
own  case,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  always 
received  as  much  consideration  as  I  haw 
given,  and  a  great  deal  more.  But  my  wife 
is  one  of  those  women  who  can  be  generous 
and  at  the  same  time  can  convey  to  others 
a  sense  of  her  ability  and  her  determination 
to  take  care  of  her  rights.  She  loves  her 
own  rights  so  much  that  she  has  always  felt 
over-solicitous  about  mine. 

As  I  look  back  on  what  I  have  written  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  representing 
myself  as  a  model  husband,  whereas  I  am 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  believe  that,  as  hus¬ 
bands  go,  I  am  a  pretty  good  one;  but  I 
have  h^  many  defects  to  overcome  and 
some  of  them  still  persist.  In  the  first  place, 
thou^  I  love  my  heme,  I  am  not  by  nature 
what  is  called  a  social  man.  Those  little 
social  duties,  which  my  wife,  like  ail  women, 
regards  of  the  highest  importance,  have  al- 
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ways  been  irksome  to  me.  And  yet,  from 
a  sheer  sense  of  duty,  I  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  myself  to  pay  them  proper  attention; 
at  any  rate,  sufficient  attention  to  satisfy 
her.  I  know  several  men  who,  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  are  inexcusably  neglectful  and  keep 
putting  their  wives  to  shame.  This  b  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  domestic 
trouble.  One  reason  why  I  dislike  social 
life  is  this,  and  in  this  regard,  too,  I  resem¬ 
ble  thousands  of  other  men;  though  I  love 
my  wife,  I  care  very  little  for  the  society  of 
women  in  general.  To  be  honest,  women 
bore  me,  with  their  talk,  their  foolish  laugh¬ 
ter  over  nothing,  their  exaggerated  dress, 
their  fondness  for  lu'agging  about  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  about  their  own  triffing  affairs. 
My  wife  often  scolds  me  for  this  feeling;  but 
she  long  ago  became  used  to  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  very  little  in  common  between 
men  and  women.  Together  with  other  evils, 
ci''U:i^ation  has  created  a  wide  gulf  between 
the  sexes.  In  this  very  fact  lies  the  cause 
of  many  a  failure  in  marriage. 

There  is  another  confession  that  I  have 
to  make.  Some  married  people  will  under¬ 
stand  it;  others  will  not.  Everyone  who 
has  ever  been  married  knows  that  between 
married  people  in  general  there  exists  a  kind 
of  community  feeling.  Now  this  feeling 
has  always  been  odious  to  me;  just  why,  it 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  say.  1  am  keenly 
conscious  of  my  prejudice  in  this  regard 
when  1  am  at  a  hotel,  where  a  lot  of  married 
people  are  housed  tbgether.  I  never  stay  in 
one  of  these  places  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  without  experiencing  a  strong  desire  to 
bolt.  As  for  the  conversations  about  their 
most  private  affairs  that  many  married  peo¬ 
ple  hold,  they  seem  to  me  simply  loathsome. 
Women  indulge  in  them  more  than  men. 
The  men  usually  learn  of  them  through  the 
reports  of  their  wives.  My  wife  long  ago 
ceased  reporting  them.  I  dare  say  that  I 
am  narrow;  but  whenever  I  hear  of  married 
I>eople  discussing  their  intimate  life,  espe¬ 


cially  when  they  say  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
have  children  and  do  not  intend  to  have  any, 
I  feel  as  many  women  do  when  they  encoun¬ 
ter  their  erring  sisters. 

So  many  years  have  passed  since  our  chil¬ 
dren  began  to  come,  that  it  almost  seems  to 
me  as  if  we  had  always  had  children,  just 
as  it  seems  as  if  I  had  alw'ays  been  married. 
My  wife  and  I  agree  that  the  greatest  hafK 
piness  we  have  known  has  come  from  the 
love  of  our  children.  They  are  not  remark¬ 
able  cWldren — though  my  wife  disagrees  with 
me  in  this  opinion — and  I  rejoice  that  they 
are  not.  They  have  no  particular  gifts,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  a  beauty.  At  times  they 
have  all  been  hard  to  manage,  and  our  young¬ 
er  boy,  when  he  was  eighteen,  gave  us  a  go^ 
deal  of  alarm;  but  they  have  all  come  out 
good  and  useful  members  of  society.  Some¬ 
times,  when  I  think  of  certain  aspects  of 
life,  I  wonder  that  people  dare  to  bring  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world.  It  really  seems  to  me 
an  extremely  hazardous  proceeding.  My 
wife  says  the  idea  is  morbid  and  that  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  And  yet  she  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  me  that  whenever  she  sees 
one  of  our  children  unhappy  and  sorely  tried 
by  temptation,  as  Henry  was  at  that  time 
I  just  referred  to,  she  feels  the  responsibility 
of  having  given  them  life.  I  wonder  if  many 
parents  feel  in  this  way.  I  certainly  have 
felt  so  very  often.  It  contradicts  my  pet 
theory  that  life,  no  matter  how  hard  or  how 
disappointing  it  may  be,  is  worth  living;  the 
harder  the  struggle,  the  finer  the  victory.  But 
our  poor  human  nature  is  very  contradict(»y. 

My  life  has  been,  I  suppose,  fairly  com¬ 
plete,  and  sometimes  I  ask  myself  what  has 
been  the  great  lesson  that  I  have  learned 
from  it.  It  is  this  lesson,  which  is  as  old  as 
the  world,  but  which  has  to  be  learned  all 
over  again  from  experience  by  every  one  who 
is  born:  that  we  are  what  we  make  ourselves, 
and  that  every  thought  we  have  and  every 
act  we  perform  counts  for  good  or  ill.  In 
other  words,  it  pays  to  keep  straight. 
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Alas,  Little  Kitty! 

By  Juliet  WUbor  Tompkins 

IN  all  the  range  of  created  literahire,  Stella’s 
favorite  was  a  poem  beginning, 

Alas,  little  Kitty  I 
Do  give  her  your  pityl 

She  had  lived  seven  years  and  was  never  called 
pretty. 

Stella  did  pity  her,  passionately,  and  with  an 
abiding  sense  that  here  was  some  one  who 
would  have  understood.  Stella  was  so  ugly 
that,  in  the  intervals  of  joyful  and  bois¬ 
terous  play,  she  used  to  crawl  under  the  guest- 
chamber  bed  and  weep  about  it.  This  did 
not  improve  her  looks,  but  it  helped  her  to 
bear  them.  Kitty’s 

Hair  was  bright  red  and  her  eyes  were  dull  blue, 

And  her  cheeks  were  so  freckled, 

They  looked  like  the  speckled 
Wild  lilies  that  down  in  the  meadowland  grew: 

to  Stella  a  more  bearable  ugliness  than  her 
own  dull  browns  and  greeny  grays;  but  the 
freckles  were  their  common  auction.  Stella 
hated  to  look  up  at  the  evening  sky,  the 
arrangement  of  the  stars  reminded  her  so 
poignantly  of  her  own  pioor  face.  “  Alas  little 
Kitty”  was  told  at  the  end  of  the  poem  that 
“  it  is  only  good  children  the  angels  call  fair,” 
and  this  had  a  modest  influence  on  Stella’s 
character;  but  she  found  it  on  the  whole  cold 
comfort.  Stella  yearned  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fairy  queen;  so  keen  was  the  desire  that  some¬ 
times  she  forgot  the  facts  for  a  brief  hour  and 
strutted  gloriously,  believing  that  all  who  saw 
her  said  in  their  wondering  hearts,  “What  a 
little  fairy  queen  that  child  is!”  And  then  a 
chance  mirror  shocked  her  out  of  her  para¬ 
dise,  very  hurt  and  ashamed;  or  some  elder 
whose  front  teeth  had  ceas^  to  fluctuate 
called  her  a  “  toothless  monkey  ”  for  her  smile, 
and  the  glamor  fell  away  like  the  enchanted 
garments  of  Cinderella.  The  underside  of 


the  guest-chamber  bed  was  all  that  remained 
to  her. 

For  some  years  “The  Ugly  Duckling”  had 
also  its  measure  of  comfort,  but  when  she  had 
come  to  her  seventeenth  birthday  and  no 
swanlike  graces  had  set  in,  Stella  put  that 
away  with  the  fairy-queen  delusion  and  firmly 
dedicated  herself  to  Facts.  It  was  a  memo¬ 
rable  morning  when  she  buried  romance — 
l)dng  on  a  haid  bench  under  an  old  apple-tree, 
which  had  gradually  come  to  take  the  place  of 
the  guest-chamber  bed.  The  hour  of  reckon¬ 
ing  had  been  approaching  for  weeks;  ever 
since  Madison  Emmet  haid  come  home  for 
his  summer  vacation.  The  boys  had  always 
shown  a  friendly  liking  for  Stella,  and  she  had 
taken  it  gratefully,  having  a  vast  capacity  for 
making  happiness  out. of  scant  materials. 
And  now  Madison,  very  grown  and  collegy, 
was  as  friendly  as  ever,  even  while  he  camped 
on  the  doorstep  of  Floy  Havens;  but  some¬ 
way  Stella  was  no  longer  grateful.  If  nature 
had  not  made  her  irrevocably  sweet-hearted, 
she  would  have  hated  Floy:  as  it  was,  she 
only  hated  herself.  Last  night  the  two  had 
waved  to  her  cheerfully  as  they  went  by  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  oars  clattering  on  Madi¬ 
son’s  stout  shoulders.  Something  had  hurt 
horribly  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  morning  had  been  spent  at  the  den¬ 
tist’s,  always  a  deeply  mortifying  experience; 
for,  however  kind  he  showed  himself,  she 
could  not  forget  the  secret  distaste  he  must 
feel  for  the  little  pug  face  he  had  to  deal  with. 
To-day  it  had  left  her  doubly  raw  and  sensi¬ 
tive,  so  that  she  flushed  hotly  when  the  man 
beside  her  in  the  car  changed  his  seat  for  one 
opposite.  Stella  did  not  blame  him  in  the 
least:  how  could  anyone  want  to  sit  beside 
so  very  ugly  a  young  girl!  But  the  gay  cloak 
of  a  naturally  sunny  disposition  failed  to 
cover  her  needs  any  longer  and  she  faced  the 
apple  branches  with  a  stem  determination 
to  map  out  a  rigid  course  of  life,  such  as  the 
“Alas  little  Kittys”  must  all  tread,  and  to 
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follow  it  with  no  more  weak  essays  into  the 
flower  paths  of  the  fair  in  face. 

“It  is  no  use,”  she  told  herself  grimly:  “no 
one  will  ever  care  for  a  girl  who  looks  like  me. 
There  is  no  sense  in  hoping  for  it  and  dream¬ 
ing  about  it.  I  shall  never  have  a  lover,  and — 
from — this — minute — ”  Stella’s  clenched  fist 
struck  the  back  of  the  bench — “I  shall  never 
expect  one  nor  hope  for  one.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  sulk  about 
it,”  as  sudden  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 
“People  are  lovely 
tome;  they  ask  me 
almost  as  often  as 
they  do  any  of  the 
girls — except  Floy, 
of  course;  and  I’ll 
make  it  up  to  them 
by  being  just  as 
nice  as  I  know  how. 
And  I’ll  always  be 
good  to  outsiders  of 
every  kind.  When  I’m  really  old — twenty-eight 
or  nine — I’ll  adopt  some  orphan  children — 
ugly  ones!  And  I’ll  help  them  through.”  She 
faced  this  prospect  with  interest,  and  even 
paused  to  select  names  for  the  orphans.  She 
was  hesitating  between  Geraldine  and  Marie 
Rose  when  Madison’s  voice,  calling  his  dog 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  made  her  start 
up.  If  she  scuttled  across  the  small  patch 
of  orchard,  she  would  have  just  time  to  stroll 
to  the  gate  before  he  passed,  and  her  feet  were 
already  on  the  ground:  then  she  paused. 
Was  this  putting  away  dreams? 

“I  am  not  going  to  hang  about  for  what  I 
can’t  have,”  she  said  brwely.  “  I  have  done 
with  it  forever  and  ever.  It  isn’t  for  me!’’ 

Madison’s  whistle  died  away  in  the  distance 
and  the  little  pug  face  plunged  into  her  elbow. 

Everyone  continued  to  be  kind  to  Stella, 
increasingly  kind.  By  the  time  she  was  twenty 
she  was  asked  quite  as  often  as  Floy  herself,  a 
fact  which  gave  her  pangs  of  wondering  grati¬ 
tude;  but  it  did  not  tempt  her  back  into 
dreams.  Perhaps  they  were  never  very  far 
away;  but  their  alluring  shimmer  was  sturdily 
ignored.  Apple-tree  vows  were  not  lightly 
broken  with  Stella. 

It  was  faithfulness  to  her  vow  of  kindness 
to  outsiders  that  led  her  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  Frank  Herbert. 

“What  is  the  sense  of  cutting  him?”  she 
argued  with  Floy.  “If  the  horrid  girls  are 
the  only  ones  who  will  speak  to  him,  he  will 
slide  back  into  the  same  thing  again.  And 


he  is  trying  awfully  h«d  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  all  that — his  mother  told  Aunt  Mary 
so.  She  says  he  feels  dreadfully.” 

.  “I  think  it’s  encouraging  vice  not  to  punish 
him  in  some  way,”  said  Floy  with  prim  re¬ 
sentment:  Frank  had  been  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  jewels  in  her  crown  before  his  fall. 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  discouraging  vice  to  help 
him  up  again,”  Stella  maintained. 

And  so  Frank,  the  ostracized,  still  smarting 
over  the  tumble  from  the  easy  pinnacle  that 
his  good  looks  and  his  tenor  voice  and  his 
powers  of  flirtation  had  given  him,  discovered 
that  there  was  after  all  one  decently  broad¬ 
minded  girl  in  town,  and  accepted  Stella’s 
friendliness  with  an  air  of  congratulating  her 
on  her  common  sense  that  would  have  been 
trying  if  the  pathetic  gratitude  beneath  had 
not  l^trayed  itself  so  plainly. 

He  sang  to  her  and  brought  her  books  and 
wrote  her  florid  notes,  but  was  scrupulous 
never  to  be  seen  with  her  in  public,  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  his  altered  position  that  was  very 
touching  from  the  complacent  Frank.  When 
the  other  girls  gradually  relented,  first  into 
bows,  then  into  easy  nods  and  even  hand¬ 
shakes  and  invitations,  he  met  their  advances 
with  grave  reserve  and  still  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  Stella. 

“Poor  fellow,  he  is  absurdly  grateful,” 
she  thought  amusedly.  “He  doesn’t  have 
to  stay — but  I  don’t  just  see  how  to  tell  him 
sol”  And  so  she  invited  Floy  over  for  an 
evening  when  Frank  was  expected;  and  Floy 
not  only  came,  but  she  wore  her  new  pink 
organdy,  and  had  evidently  quite  forgotten 
the  danger  of  encour¬ 
aging  vice.  Frank 
was  civil  to  her,  but 
he  could  not  be  dis¬ 
lodged  from  Stella’s 
side,  and  Floy  had  to 
content  herself  with  a 
high  school  infant 
who  had  dropped  in. 

It  was  not  a  success¬ 
ful  evening. 

When  the  infant 
had  taken  a  sulky 
Floy  and  her  pink 
flounces  home,  Frank 
still  lingered,  pulling  absently  at  the  honey¬ 
suckle  that  screened  the  porch.  Stella  shook 
her  head  ht  him. 

“I  didn’t  think  you  were  so  very  nice  to 
Floy,”  she  said.  “What  is  the  use  of  cher¬ 
ishing  resentment?” 
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“I  don’t,”  said  Frank.  “She  was  in  the 
way,  that  was  all.  I  w'anted  you  to  myself.” 
If  Stella  had  not  put  away  romance,  a  strange 
little  stir  in  the  air  would  have  warned  her. 
But  she  thought  it  was  the  warm  night  and 
the  honeysuckle  that  enfolded  her,  a^  stood 
wholly  unaware.  Frank  drew  nearer  and 
touched  her  hair  with  a  heavy  spray  of  blos¬ 
soms.  “There’s  no 
one  like  you  in  this 
whole  silly  town,” 
he  said  quickly; 
“  nor  anywhere  el», 
for  that  matter!” 

The  honeysuckle 
was  becoming  very 
strong  —  almost 
overpowering.  She 
put  a  hand  on  the 
railing  to  steady  herself,  but  she  managed  to 
laugh. 

“You  are  ridiculously  grateful,  Frank,” 
she  protested.  “I  only — ” 

“Grateful!”  he  broke  in  hvitly.  In  the 
darkness  she  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  her  shoul¬ 
der.  A  blind  moment  followed.  It  was 
not  until  his  step  was  on  the  walk  outside 
that  Stella  realiz^  the  kiss  on  her  cheek. 

Being  a  nice  girl,  her  first  instinct  was  one 
of  shocked  anger;  but  once  up  in  her  own 
room,  whither  outraged  propriety  had  car¬ 
ried  her  with  a  rush,  a  wicked  little  contra¬ 
band  joy  stole  in  on  her  resentment  and  grew 
and  grew  till  it  filled  her  whole  being.  Frank, 
poor,  pmmpous  butterfly,  was  nothing — but 
the  kiss  was  everything,  everything  in  the 
world.  For  it  had  not  been  born  of  gratitude  1 

A  new  knowledge  was  suddenly  thrust 
upon  her,  a  consciousness  of  a  power  that 
had  little  to  do  with  beauty.  “Me,  too!” 
she  cried,  beating  her  clenched  hands  softly 
together  in  the  dark.  “Oh,  me,  too!”  TIk 
banished  dreams  came  back  in  a  flood,  till 
the  air  was  luminous  about  her  and  her  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears.  All  the  treasure  of  the 
earth  had  been  put  into  her  hands  in  that 
vibrating  moment  behind  the  honeysuckles. 
There  was  no  doubt,  no  need  to  prove  her 
right  to  joy.  All  at  once  she  knew — this 
marvelous  secret  of  femininity  that  had  been 
hidden  from  her  all  these  years.  The  fairy- 
queen  dream  was  true,  after  alL  Outwardly 
she  lay  down  in  her  bed,  but  all  night  she 
marched  to  music  with  wide-open  eyes  and 
scarlet  cheeks. 

In  the  morning  Madison  Emmet,  just 
home  from  his  last  year  of  coU^e,  paused  to 


speak  to  her  across  the  gate  on  his  way  to 
Floy’s.  She  was  still  marching  to  music  as 
she  came  down  the  path.  His  smile  quick¬ 
ened  as  he  looked  into  her  shining  eyes. 

“Why,  you’ve  grown  up!”  be  s^  vaguely. 
She  felt  a  childi^  impulse  to  tell  him  hCT 
wonderful  secret,  but  laughed  it  down. 

“Yes,  I’ve  grown  up,”  she  said.  “I  think 
‘Alas  little  Kitty’  grew  up,  too.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about,” 
said  Madison;  but  he  followed  her  in  to  the 
porch. 


Cupnd  in  Uniform 

By  Tudor  Jenka 

IT  was  the  custom  of  the  messenger-boys 
attached  to  the  station  in  Blank  Street 
to  hold  a  grand  Annual  Sociable  during  the 
holiday  season.  Every  messenger  was  in 
honor  bound  to  turn  over  to  the  common  fund 
all  tips  that  came  to  him  in  the  regular  course 
of  business  for  two  months  before  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day. 

This  momentous  fact  I  should  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Mike.  Mike  was  a  descendant  of  Hiber¬ 
nian  kings,  wore  freckles  across  his  rdroussi 
nose,  and  bad  a  confidential  air  that  to  me 
was  irresistible.  Our  acquaintance  began 
with  a  wink  I  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  a  wink  that  put  us  on 
terms  of  easy  comradeship  ever  after.  This 
is  not  a  plagiarism  from  Bret  Harte,  who  once 
was  the  victim  of  a  similar  wink;  we  both 
had  the  Lame  experience,  that  is  all,  and  the 
results  were  alike. 

After  learning  of  the  purpose  to  which  the 
tips  were  to  be  devoted,  I  aiid  my  duty  like  a 
man  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  state  of 
the  Sociable’s  finances.  For  a  while  all  went 
on  swimmingly,  and  we  both  were  elated. 
Suddenly  I  learned  from  my  friend  Michael 
that  there  was  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon. 

The  trouble,  it  seems,  was  with  Box  No. 
914S.  Mike  assured  me  that  a  long  time 
a  odl  from  9148  had  meant  a  “socking  good 
tip.”  This  box  pertained  to  a  certain  howl¬ 
ing  swell  (the  reader  will  understand,  I  hope, 
that  this  description  is  Michael’s,  not  mine), 
whose  name  may  be  here  put  down  as  Walter 
Jackson,  though  the  real  name  was  intrusted  to 
my  discretion  by  my  young  informant  with  no 
inhibition  as  to  its  being  made  public.  This 
party,  Jackson,  had  made  a  free  and  lavish  use 
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of  the  messenger-service  as  an  aid  to  his 
courtship  of  a  delectable  maiden  whom  we 
must  fictitiously  call  Miss  Anderson.  Notes 
were  frequent,  bouquets  not  rare,  and  small, 
costly  things  from  the  jeweller’s  far  from  un¬ 
known.  Every  call  meant  a  tip,  many  were 
good  for  two.  Naturally,  9148  stood  for  a 
good  thing  in  the  Sociable  budget,  and  any  in¬ 
terference  with  this  source  of  revenue  was  a 
serious  matter  in  the  office.  And  the  dark 
cloud  to  which  I  have  referred  had  been  low¬ 
ering  directly  over  that  very  spot. 

One  day  when  I  had  summoned  Mike  for 
an  errand,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  burst¬ 
ing  with  importance,  and  it  needed  no  ques¬ 
tion  to  induce  him  to  tell  me  the  whole  story. 
As  I  was  detained  at  home  by  a  slight  illness 
and  was  glad  to  be  entertained,  I  agreed  to 
mark  his  ticket:  “  Detained  fifteen  minutes.” 
Here  is  the  thrilling  tale:  , 

“’Twas  like  this,”  said  Michael.  “It  was 
up  to  the  new  boy  to  get  the  next  call.  He 
got  it,  and  he  was  gone  till  we  all  went  crazy. 
For  it  was  9148,  you  know,  and  we  was  wild 
to  know  would  he  strike  pay-dirt  for  the  Sosh.” 
“The  what?” 

“The  Sociable.  ‘What  d’ yer  get?’  says 
we.  ‘Nothin’,’  says  he.  ‘How’s  that?’  says 
we.  ‘  Wasn’t  it  9148  ?  ’  ‘  Sure,’  he  says.  ‘  And 
there’s  something  gone  wrong.  I  didn’t  get 
a  living  tip,  and-  they  was  both  cross  and 
short.  Her  eyes  was  red,  and  he  had  a  cigar 
without  no  light  to  it.  It’s  all  off,  you  bet.’ 

“‘How  many  notes  did  they  send?’  says 
the  Dago.  He  isn’t  really  a  Dago,  you  know, 
but  that’s  what  we  call  him.  He  has  big 
black  eyes,  an’  curly  black  hair,  an’  is  a  kind 
of  thin-faced  chap.  Smart  ?  Well,  I  guess  yesl 
“  ‘  Notes  ?  ’  says  the  new  boy.  ‘  One,  two — 


three  each,  makes  six.  They  was  six  notes.’ 

“‘Gewhillikinsl’  says  the  Dago.  ‘That’s 
trouble,  sure.  An’  we  had  9148  down  good 
for  four  plunks.  Say,  Softy,  they’ll  call  again 
as  soon  as  they  can  catch  their  breath.  Whose 
turn  is  it?’ 

“  It  was  me  next  on  the  bench,  an’  so  I  sings 
out:  ‘Mine.’ 


“‘You’re  not  up  to  this,’  says  the  Dago. 
‘This  takes  a  S.  Holmes.  Mike,  you  let  me 
go.  There’s  plunks  in  this,  and  it’s  got  to  be 
handled  careful.  I  think  I’m  on  to  this,  and 
we  want  them  to  kiss  and  make  it  up,  or  we’ll 
be  four  out,  an’  maybe  no  Sosh  this  year.’ 

“‘O.  K.,’  I  says;  ‘if  the  manager  don’t  get 
on  to  it,  I  won’t  peep.’ 

“‘Oh,  he’ll  never  know,’  says  the  Dago; 
and  he  didn’t. 

“Pretty  soon  we  heard  him  say:  ‘9148. 
Who  goes?’ 

“  ‘  Here  you  are,’  says  the  Dago,  and  he  was 
outside  before  the  manager  could  say  a  word. 
That  got  the  manager  all  right,  and  he  says 
to  the  outfit:  ‘That  is  the  way  to  answer  a 
call!  He  wasn’t  asleep! ’ 

“The  Dago  was  gone  twict  as  long  as  Softy 
had  been;  ’bout  two  hours,  I  guess.  An’ 
when  he  come  back  we  didn’t  lose  no  time 
askin’  for  a  bulletin. 

“‘Did  you  fix  it?’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Did  I  ?  ’  says  he.  ‘  Like  a  breeze.  But  it’s 
lucky  for  the  Sosh 
that  I  went.  Some 
of  you  fellers  would 
have  balled  the 
thing  all  up.’ 

“‘How’d  you  do 
it?’  asked  the  new 
boy. 

“‘When  they  had 
fired  off  a  note  more 
apiece,’  the  Dago 
says,  ‘I  saw  it  was 
no  fake,  but  solid  trouble.  So  I  went  back 
from  the  girl  with  a  scheme  all  cooked. 

“‘Mr.  Jackson,’  says  I,  ‘excuse  me,  but 
> 

“‘What’s  that?’  he  says,  pretty  sharp. 
And  I  was  scared  a  little,  but  I  thought  of  the 
four  plunks,  an’  I  braced. 

“‘Well,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘I  been  to  Miss  Ander¬ 
son’s  a  good  lot  of  times  for  you,  sir,  an’  a 
nicer  young  lady  there  ain’t  in  our  district, 
sir.  ^  when  I  see  her  a-worryin’,  I  feel  like 
sayin’  for  myself  an’  for  the  other  ^ys  on  the 
station  that  we’d  like  to  help  her  out,  if  it’s 
anything  that  we  can  do.’ 

“‘Worryin’?  How  do  you  mean?’  he 
says. 

“‘Well,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  she  must  be 
gettin’  some  awful  bad  news  from  your  notes, 
or  she  wouldn’t  be  a-cryin’  her  eyes  out.’ 

“‘What  do  you  mean?’  he  asked  me, 
mighty  sharp,  I  can  tell  you. 

“‘Maybe  I  oughtn’t  to  tell  you,’  says  I, 
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‘but  I  heard  her  say  to  herself:  “If  I  only 
could  su  Walter!”  Yoiu*  name  is  Walter, 
isn’t  it?’  I  asked  him,  mighty  innocent. 

‘“Did  you  reaUy  hear  her  say  that?’  I 
asked  the  Dago. 

“‘Well,  she  sighed,  anyhow,’  says  he. 
‘Course  that’s  wlat  she  »n«an/.  She  tore  up 
two  notes  while  I  was  there,  an’  that  means 
they  don’t  know  what  they  want  to  say.  So 
then  Mr.  Jackson  he  gave  me  a  half-dollar — 
chuck  it  in  the  Sosh-box,  Shorty — and  then 
he  says: 

“‘You  needn’t  wait,  messenger,  I  shall  try 
to  call  on  Miss  Anderson  very  soon.’  An’ 
there  is  where  I  got  in  me  fine  work.  ‘  Better 
let  me  take  the  message,  sir,’  says  I;  ‘it  looks 
like  rain.’  ‘  No,’ he  says,  ‘  I  must  go  that  way, 
anyhow.’  Then  I  slid. 

“‘But  maybe  he  won’t  go,’  says  the  new 
boy. 

“‘He  went,’  says  the  Dago.  ‘I  seen  him. 
I  shaddered  him  die  whole  way  to  make  sure.’ 

“  ‘  But  p’r’aps  they  won’t  fix  it  up.’ 

“‘You  make  me  loose-jointed,’  says  the 
Dago,  looking  scornful  on  the  kid.  ‘Ain’t 
they  spoons?  An’  wasn’t  she  on  the  weeps? 
We’ll  all  be  dealing  out  wed-tickets  in  a  few 
weeks,  sonny.’ 

“An’  the  Dago  was  solid  as  a  froze  ham,” 
Michael  concluded.  “You  had  ought  for  to 
seen  the  scads  we  raked  in  for  the  when 
they  two  was  hitched!  We  have  the  spread 
next  Thursday,  and  it’s  goin’  to  be  the  best 
ever!  How  many  tickets  do  you  want?” 

I  wanted  none.  I  took  five,  at  a  quarter 
each.  Michael  informs  me  that  the  Dago  is 
expected  to  make  a  speech,  and  is  sure  to 
cover  himself  with  glory.  I  cannot  attend, 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  dispose  of  my  tickets 
at  a  reasonable  discount. 


A  Military  Comedy 

By  Elliott  Flower 

The  first  time  that  Jason  Griggs  and  his 
son  met  after  they  both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  militia  was  a  memorable 
occasion  for  the  father. 

“Say,  Tom,”  the  father  began,  “I  wish 

_ n 

“  Salute!  ”  ordered  the  son. 

“Hey  ? ”  exclaimed  the  astonished  father. 

“ Salute! ”  repeated  the  son. 

“Why,  you  impudent,  disrespectful - ” 

“Straighten  up  and  salute  or  I’ll  order  you 


under  arrest!”  interrupted  the  son,  and  the 
father  was  so  startled  that  he  obeyed  orders. 

“Now,  if  you  have  any  business  with  me, 
you  may  state  it,”  the  son  added. 

“Why,  Tom - ” 

“  Captain,”  corrected  the  son. 

“By  thunder!”  cried  the  father,  “it  ain’t 
so  long  ago  that  I  laid  you  over  my  knee 
and  walloped  you,  and  I’ll  be  doing  it  again 
if - ” 

“Sergeant,”  exclaimed  the  son,  turning  to 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  “place  this  man 
under  arrest  for  insubordination  in  refusing 
to  show  proper  respect  for  a  superior  officer 
after  repeat^  warnings.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  sergeant. 

“Now,  see  here,  Tom,”  protested  the 
father. 

“Deliberately  repeats  his  offence,”  com¬ 
mented  the  son.  “Take  him  to  the  guard¬ 
house.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  guard-house. 
Captain,”  pleaded  the  father,  outwardly  re¬ 
spectful  but  inwardly  rebellious.  “I’m  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  enough  time,  anyhow.” 

“Oh,  very  likely  it’s  all  due  to  your  igno¬ 
rance,”  admitted  the  Captain  magnani¬ 
mously.  “You’ll  know  better  in  time.  Let 
him  go.  Sergeant.” 

Whatever  Jason  Griggs  had  intended  to  say 
to  his  son  had  been  driven  from  his  mind, 
and  he  now  sought  his  tent  to  think  the  matter 
over.  It  was  his  first  experience  in  camp. 
His  son  had  joined  the  militia  some  time  be¬ 
fore,  but  Jason  was  little  more  than  a  raw  re¬ 
cruit.  A  military  fever  had  swept  over  his 
home  town  a  few  months  earlier,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  Company  £  of  the  Sixth  Regiment 
had  swelled  to  over  twice  its  normd  size. 
The  feeling  became  prevalent  that  every  man 
who  was  able  to  carry  a  rifle  should  receive 
at  least  a  little  milita^  training.  This  war 
spirit,  that  sometimes  pervades  a  country 
without  any  appreciable  reason,  is  a  strange 
thing  and  leads  men  to  do  strange  things. 
The  military  age,  as  far  as  Company  £  was 
concerned,  was  tacitly  stretched  to  taJce  in  all 
able-bodied  males  from  seventeen  to  forty  in¬ 
clusive;  and  Jason  Griggs  (age  thirty-nine) 
found  himself  drilling  under  his  son  (age 
nineteen). 

“That  boy,”  mused  Jason  bitterly,  “put  up 
a  job  on  me  deliberately.  It  was  he  talked 
me  into  joining  when  the  others  began  to  get 
enthusiastic.  Then  he  got  me  into  this  regi¬ 
mental  camping  business.  I  didn’t  want  to 
come  and  get  mixed  up  with  the  companies 
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from  other  towns.  I’m  all  right  in  E  company 
where  everybody  knows  me,  but  this  regimen¬ 
tal  camp  has  me  all  tangled  up.  He  keeps 
me  in  the  awkward  squad,  too,  and  when  I  go 
to  tell  him  he’s  got  to  fix  things  up  so  that  I 
can  go  home,  he  orders  me  under  arrest  for 
calling  him  ‘Tom.’  That  boy  wouldn’t  let 
me  stay  home  and,  being  Captain,  he  can 
prevent  me  going  home,  and  he’s  making 
things  mighty  interesting  for  me  here.  It 
looks  as  if  he  had  deliberately  gone  to  work 
to  separate  me  from  my  parental  authority  be¬ 
cause  I  wouldn’t  let  him  marry  Ida  before 
he’s  twenty-one.  But  wait  till  I  get  him  back 
to  where  I  am  boss.”  The  youth  was  his  son 
and  his  employee,  and  in  this  dual  authority 
there  would  be  many  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
cipline  as  soon  as  they  should  both  be  out  of 
camp.  He  was  training  the  boy  to  succeed 
him  in  business,  and  the  training  had  been 
somewhat  severe.  Likewise,  parental  au¬ 
thority  had  been  exerted  with  some  strict¬ 
ness  when  it  seemed  to  him  for  the  boy’s 
good,  although  it  was  his  aim  to  be  as  lenient 
as  he  considered  consistent  with  proper  dis¬ 
cipline.  He  was  never  unreasonably  harsh; 
he  wished  to  have  his  son’s  affection  and 
confidence  as  well  as  his  respect,  and  he  had 
succeeded  so  well  that  there  had  been  no 
open  revolt,  even  when 
he  refused  his  consent 
to  an  immediate  mar¬ 
riage  when  the  boy  re¬ 
quested  it.  But  Tom 
evidently  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven 
this,  and 'had  deliber¬ 
ately  lured  his  father 
into  this  predicament. 

“Smart  boy!”  mused 
the  father,  grudgingly 
admiring.  “But  wait 
till  I  get  him  home!” 

At  this  point  in  his 
reflections  came  a  disconcerting  interrupH 
tion. 

“You’re  detailed  for  police  duty,”  was  the 
word  brought  to  him. 

Now,  Jason  had  been  just  long  enough  in 
camp  to  know  that  police  duty,  in  a  military 
sense,  is  the  work  of  cleaning  up,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  drudgery  of  soldier  life. 

“Hang  it  all!”  he  cried,  “don’t  I  get  any 
chance  to  rest?” 

“Captain’s  orders  are  to  assign  you  to 
police  duty  and  put  you  in  the  guard-house 
if  you  make  any  fuss,”  was  the  reply.  “  He 


says  you’ve  got  to  learn  the  value  of  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

“Discipline!”  roared  Jason.  “Why,  the 
blamed  little - ” 

“Careful,  careful,”  cautioned  the  corporal 
who  had  brought  the  message.  “It’s  a 
mighty  serious  thing  to  call  a  superior  officer 
names.  You’d  better  get  right  out  and  re¬ 
port  for  police  duty.” 

Jason  wearily  obeyed  orders,  and  presently 
was  busy  with  a  rake  and  his  thoughts. 
He  was  perspiring  freely,  as  much  from 
mental  as  physical  exertion,  when  the  boy 
happened  along,  and  stopped  to  watch  him 
tantalizingly.  But  the  father  had  learned 
wisdom  and  said  nothing. 

“I  wish,”  said  the  boy  to  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  squad, 
“that  you  would  be  especially  watchful  of 
Private  Griggs.  He  is  dispos^  to  shirk  his 
duties  and  seems  to  be  utterly  lacking  in  the 
military  spirit.  In  the  interests  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  national  guard  he  must  be  taught 
obedience  and  respect.” 

“Discipline!”  cried  Jason,  exasperated  be¬ 
yond  the  restraints  of  prudence.  “Obedi¬ 
ence  and  respect!  By  thunder!  that’s  what 
there’s  going  to  be  when  we  get  back  home!” 

“Is  he  out  of  the  awkward  squad  yet?” 
asked  the  Captain,  ignoring  this  remark. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  corporal. 

“He  seems  to  be  extraordinarily  back¬ 
ward,”  commented  the  Captain.  “We  must 
do  the  best  we  can  with  him,  of  course,  but  I 
doubt  if  he’ll  ever  make  much  of  a  soldier. 
Give  him  a  gun  and  put  him  through  the  man¬ 
ual  of  arms.” 

“Now,  let  this  blamed  foolishness  stop,” 
entreated  Private  Griggs. 

“Totally  lacking  in  the  military  spirit,” 
remarked  the  Captain  with  a  despairing  shake 
of  his  head.  “It’s  a  thankless  task  trying  to 
make  a  soldier  of  such  unpromising  material.” 

“Who  wants  to  be  a  soldier?”  demand¬ 
ed  Private  Griggs.  “All  I  want  is  to  get 
you - ” 

“To  the  guard-house!”  ordered  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  “I  have  tried  to  be  as  lenient  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  poor  fellow,  but - ” 

“Oh,  give  me  the  gun  and  let  me  drill!” 
said  the  private  resignedly. 

“Try  him,  corf>oral,”  instructed  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  “I’d  like  to  see  if  there  is  any  hope  for 
him.” 

Private  Griggs  was  given  a  gun,  and  the 
corporal  began  putting  him  through  the  man¬ 
ual  of  arms,  while  Captain  Griggs  looked  on 
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and  made  occasional  gestiires  indicative  of  ut¬ 
most  despair. 

“Awful!”  groaned  the  Captain.  “I  won¬ 
der  whatever  induced  him  to  join  the  national 
guard.” 

“You  ought  to  know,”  retorted  the  private 
bitterly. 

“As  soon  as  he  is  relieved  from  police 
duty,”  said  the  Captain,  “take  him  out  back 
of  the  camp,  where  no  one  can  see  him,  and 
drill  him  in  the  manual  for  an  hour.  Then 
send  him  to  my  tent.” 

Perhaps  the  Captain  winked  at  the  cor¬ 
poral.  At  any 
rate,  the  latter 
seemed  to  have 
a  glimmering 
idea  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  that 
hour  of  drill 
was  made  as 
trying  as  p>os- 
sible.  Bring¬ 
ing  Private 
Griggs  to  “attention,”  the  corporal  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and 
made  the  awkward  private  work.  It  was  hot 
in  the  sun,  and  the  comfoit  of  the  corporal 
accentuated  the  discomfort  of  the  private. 

Then  the  private  was  marched  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  tent  and  stood  at  “attention”  while  the 
Captain  look'’d  him  over.  The  Captain  was 
smoking  a  fragrant  cigar  and  he  considerately 
let  the  private  get  a  few  whiffs  of  it. 

“Position  bad,”  said  the  Captain. 

“I  know  it,  sir,”  admitted  the  corporal, 
“but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  hold  the 
correct  position.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Captain  thoughtfully,  “as 
a  matter  of  family  pride  I’ve  got  to  make  a 
soldier  of  him.  Leave  him  here,  and  I’ll  see 
what  I  can  do.” 

The  Captain,  still  with  his  cigar,  brought 
out  a  camp-chair  and  seated  himself. 

“Now  that  we’re  nice  and  comfortable,” 
he  said,  “I  want  to  tell  you  something — a 
sort  of  story  that  may  interest  you.” 

“Comfortable!”  cried  Private  Griggs. 
“Why,  you - ” 

“Attention!”  thundered  the  Captain,  and 
the  private  obeyed  instinctively.  “Carry 
arms  /  Present  arms  I  Support  arms  !  Car¬ 
ry  arms !  Order  arms  I  Parade  rest  I  Now, 
as  I  was  about  to  say,  the  age  at  which  a  young 
man  may  properly  marry  depends  upon  him¬ 
self  and  the  circumstances.  A  wayward, 
erratic  fellow,  who  seldom  knows  his  own 


mind,  may  properly  be  held  in  check  by 
parental  authority  until  he  becomes  of  age.” 

“Why,  confound  it,  Tom - ” 

“Attention!”  ordered  the  Captain  sharply. 

“  Carry  arms  /  Right  shoulder  arms  t  Carry 
arms  I  Order  arms  I  Parade  rest!  To  re¬ 
sume,  a  young  man  who  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  a  girl  all  his  life,  and  hajs 
learned  to  love  her  and  has  grown  up  in  the 
expectation  of  marrying  her,  may  properly 
insist  that  he  knows  his  own  mind  and  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  wait  until  he  is  twenty- 
one.” 

“  But,  Tom,  no  boy  of  nineteen - ” 

“Attention!”  commanded  the  Captain. 
“  Carry  arms  I - ” 

“ Oh,  cut  it,  Tom! ”  pleaded  Private  Griggs. 

“Attention!  ”  thimdered  the  Captain.  “  Si¬ 
lent  manual,  carry  arms  /” 

Brought  back  to  “attention”  at  every  in¬ 
terruption,  the  perspiring  Private  Griggs 
yielded  to  force  of  circumstances  and  went 
through  the  silent  manual  that  was  a  feature 
of  the  company’s  exhibition  drill,  with  such 
snap  as  his  weariness  would  permit. 

“  Now,  I  know  a  young  fellow  of  nineteen,” 
said  the  Captain,  when  the  private  had  again 
reached  “parade  rest,”  “who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  year  to  just  the  nicest  girl  that 
ever  lived,  and  they’re  both  mighty  anxious 
to  be  n.arried.  They’ve  known  each  other 
from  childhood,  so  it  can’t  be  said  that  it’s 
one  of  these  passing  fancy  affairs.  And  the 
young  fellow  has  b^n  working  hard  in  his 
father’s  office  and  is  getting  a  fair  salary  and 
is  promised  an  interest  in  the  business  a  little 
later,  so  it  can’t  be  said  that  he  has  no  pros¬ 
pects.  Now,  Private  Griggs,  don’t  you 
think  that  young  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  at  once?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  returned  Private  Griggs 
sullenly. 

“  Attention !  ”  ordered  the  Captain.  “  Car¬ 
ry  om  /” 

“Yes,  I  do!”  cried  Private  Griggs.  “For 
heaven’s  sake,  Tom!  marry  her,  if  you  want 
to,  only  let  me  go  home.” 

“You  consent?” 

“Yes.  It  seemed  to  me  wise  to  wait  awhile, 
but  I  always  did  like  the  girl  and  you’ve  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  you  know  your  own  mind.” 

“Private  Griggs,”  said  the  Captain,  “you 
have  grown  so  wonderfully  prohcient  in  ^11 
that  I  think  you  may  properly  be  relieved 
from  further  duty  with  the  command  at  this 
encampment.  Will  you  join  me  in  a  cigar?” 

“I  will,”  returned  Private  Griggs. 


Happenincs  of  the  month— stories,  personslities,  compact  epitomes  of  events  that  are  making  history. 


RAISE  THE  PRESIDENT’S  SALARY 

We  approve  heartily  the  proposal  to  make 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  $100,000  a  year.  That  sum  is  none 
too  large  for  the  dignity  of  the  office,  the  size, 
power,  and  wealth  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  place  among  nations.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  compare  the  President’s  salary  with  the 
sums,  often  enormous,  given  to  the  rulers  of 
other  nations.  It  is  self-evident  that  he 
should  have  enough  for  the  dignity  of  his 
great  post  and  all  the  expenses  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  undergo  in  order  to  discharge 
worthily  all  the  numerous  official  duties  of 
entertainment  and  of  charity  that  are  forced 
upon  him.  He  should  not  leave  the  office  a 
poor  man.  He  should  not  be  compelled  to 
put  his  hand  into  his  own  pocket  to  meet 
expenses  that  from  first  to  last  are  essen- 
tiaJly  and  inescapably  official.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  for  an  official  who  may 
be  said  to  live  in  public  and  to  spend  for  the 
public  is  a  ridiculous  pittance,  large  as  it 
may  seem  to  a  private  gentleman  in  the 
country.  Give  the  Presidents  enough  for 
their  family  expenses  and  their  great  public 
expenses,  and  a  little  something  to  “lay  up” 
besides.  Are  the  great  life-insurance  com¬ 
panies  richer  than  the  United  States? 


VIVE  LAJOIE 

Hail  to  the  greatest  and  Fourth  Napoleon, 
Napoleon  Lajoie,  of  the  Clevelands.  His 
name  leads  all  the  rest  on  the  list  of  the  “offi¬ 
cial  batting  averages”  of  the  American  League 
of  baseball  artists.  Here  is  a  wonder  as  well 
as  a  joy.  In  140  games,  he  went  to  the  bat 
554  times,  and  made  21 1  safe  hits,  an  average 
of  381.  Next  stands  “Willie”  Keeler,  of 
the  New  York  “team.”  “Willie”  went  to 
the  bat  539  times  in  143  games,  safe-hit  185 
times,  and  achieved  an  average  of  343.  Due 
glory  shall  be  paid  to  these  ball-compellers, 
these  bearers  of  the  magic  bat.  Another 


memorable  event  in  baseball  is  the  somewhat 
tardy  but  gratifying  resolution  of  the  National 
League  to  play  a  “post-season”  series  of 
games  with  the  American  League  next  fall 
for  the  world-championship.  A  high  joint 
commission  of  three  will  preside  over  the 
series  of  seven  games.  The  “  baseball  pub¬ 
lic”  has  been  eager  for  such  a  final  and  an 
earthquaking  battle  of  the  giants,  and  has 
regretted  the  refusal  of  the  officers  of  the 
triumphant  New  York  Nationals  to  play  a 
“world’s  series”  with  the  triumphant  Boston 
Americans.  Next  fall  we  shall  know  beyond 
dispute  who  are  the  real  Nine  Worthies,  the 
nine  greatest  men  in  the  world. 


RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP 

Seventy-five  young  men,  between  the 
ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-five,  have  been 
appointed  to  scholarships  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Scholarship  Bequest  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  are  now  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  They  come  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Jamaica,  Germany,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Annual  schol¬ 
arships  are  provided  for  Germany.  Our 
states  and  territories  each  have  two  scholar¬ 
ships  in  three  years.  By  i9'’>6,  the  full 
number  of  Rhodes  scholars,  about  190,  will 
be  in  residence  at  Oxford.  Thereafter,  va¬ 
cancies  will  be  filled  in  order  as  each  group 
completes  the  three  years’  course.  In  a  few 
states  and  territories  no  suitable  candidate 
was  found.  By  Mr.  Rhodes’s  wish,  moral 
and  athletic  as  well  as  intellectual  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  considered  in  choosing  his  schol¬ 
ars.  He  wanted  men,  not  mere  memory- 
machines  and  burners  of  the  midnight  oil. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  career  of 
his  beneficiaries.  They  have  been  warmly 
welcomed  to  the  banks  of  Isis.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  have  especially  distinguished  them- 
•  selves  in  athletics,  and  have  won  some  seven 
out  of  nine  field  “events,”  if  we  remember 
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correctly.  Not  once  or  seldom  in  our  Oxford 
story  athletic  prowess  was  the  way  to  glory. 
They  talk  of  an  American  “Eight”  already. 


THE  INTERMUNICIPAL  COMMITTEE 

Sponge  the  “domestic”  problem  off  the 
slate!  The  Intermunidpal  Committee  of 
Household  Study,  compost  of  Boston,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  New  York  women  who  have 
pondered  the  relations  of  employers  and  ser¬ 
vants,  has  opened  its  bureaus.  If  you  have 
views  about,  or  troubles  with,  the  belles  of 
the  kitchen,  apply  at  the  nearest  Intermu- 
nidpal  Bureau.  It  will  instruct  you  in  do¬ 
mestic  sdence,  teach  you  hew  to  treat  your 
servants,  “place  the  situation  '-iearly  before 
employers  and  employees,”  as  if  it  weren’t 
dear  enough  already  that  the  demand  for 
servants  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  ladies  below  stairs  are  mis¬ 
tresses  of  the  situation  and  can  always  get 
one  without  any  bother.  But  sweet  is  the 
voice  of  consolation.  We  don’t  know,  and 
apparently  the  Intermunidpal  Committee 
doesn’t  know,  just  how  it  is  to  help  you  if  the 
cook  has  driven  you  out  of  her  sanctuary 
with  a  rolling-pin,  but  at  worst  you  will  get 
s}mipathy  at  the  nearest  bureau. 

PENNY  VAUDEVILLE 

In  Buffalo,  in  1892,  two  young  men,  slen¬ 
der  of  pocket-book  and  strong  of  foresight, 
stocked  a  little  room  with  phonographs, 
which  sang  for  five  cents.  Moving  pictures 
were  added.  The  concern  thrived.  The 
entertainment  was  enlarged  by  each  new  au¬ 
tomatic  invention  of  this  automatic  age.  The 
enterprise  was  moved  to  New  York  City  and 
capitalized  at  $500,000.  Its  outshoots  pros¬ 
pered  in  all  the  smaller  dties.  Transplanted 
to  Europe,  it  grew  like  Jonah’s  gourd  and 
fiourished  like  a  green  bay-tree.  In  1899 
the  price  of  admission  was  reduced  to  one 
cent.  The  money  “there  is  in  it”  may  be 
guessed  from  the  foct  that  it  takes  from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000  to  fit  up  a  “first-class”  penny 
vaudeville  hall.  Eiu'ope  has  given  as  well 
as  received.  From  her  come  the  machine 
that  shows  Cupid  distributing  fortune-telling 


cards,  the  machine  which  displays  the  head 
and  bust  of  a  gypsy  woman  telling  fortunes, 
and  other  cent-in-the-slot  devices.  The  cost  of 
the  gyi>sy  machine  is  $1,500,  of  Cupid,  $700. 
As  many  as  25,000  persons  a  day  pay  their 
pennies  at  some  of  these  halls.  The  phono¬ 
graph  and  the  moving  picture  are  still  the 
“stars,”  but  the  strength-tester,  the  punch- 
ing-bag,  and  other  athletic  contrivances  are 
leading  members  of  the  slot  company.  Kick 
as  we  may  at  the  cost  of  living,  we  can  scarcely 
complain  that  the  price  of  this  variety  of 
“variety”  is  too  high. 

STEEL  CROSS  TIES 

The  Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central 
railroads  have  ordered  7,000  steel  cross  ties. 
These  are  laid  in  certain  sections  of  each 
road.  Will  steel  ties  last  long  enough  to 
more  than  make  up  the  excess  of  their  cost 
over  that  of  wooden  ties  ?  If  they  do,  wooden 
ties  are  doomed,  and  the  steel  lords  have 
more  money  coming  to  them. 

CONFESSION  AND  SUBSCRIPTION 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  directors  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City  not  to  require  hereafter  that  candidates 
for  member  of  the  faculty  or  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  shall  declare  their  belief 
in  the  Westminster  Confession,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  announcement  of  gifts 
of  $240,000  for  the  foundation  of  two  profess¬ 
orships.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  there 
was  any  necessary  relation  between  the  vote 
and  the  gift,  but  the  sequence  is  at  least  curi¬ 
ous.  It  is  understood  that  some  men  willing 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  would  not 
do  so  until  the  Seminary  constitution  had 
been  relieved  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
clause.  Evidently  the  Seminary  expects  to 
gain  new  teachers,  friends,  and  benefactors 
by  eliminating  the  Confession.  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  authorizing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  evangelical  church  to  t^e  a  share 
in  the  Seminary  work  has  been  proposed. 
Formally  declared  unorthodox  and  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Seminary  is  now  apparently  on  the  way  to  a 
more  or  less  non-sectarian  position;  and  yet 
its  graduates,  “unorthodox”  as  it  is,  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Presbytery.  Amid  the  clash  of 
conservatism  and  “liberalism,”  and  the  seem- 
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ingly  growing  impatience  of  Protestantism 
with  old  rigid  creeds  and  symbols,  the  course 
of  Union  ^minary  has  an  undeniable  inter¬ 
est,  whether  the  opinions  toward  which  it 
leans  are  to  be  pursued  logically  or  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  some  years  hence,  by  a  reaction. 

Ji* 

THE  BARBERS  OF  CRESCO 

Cresco,  Latin  for  “I  grow,”  is  the  ambi¬ 
tious  name  of  a  city  in  Iowa.  The  City 
Council  of  Cresco  has  passed  a  thoughtfiil 
set  of  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  barbers. 
One  of  the  rules  forbids  barbers  to  drink 
intoxicating  liquor  in  business  hours.  A  wise 
rule.  A  razor-man  needs  to  be  sober  as  a 
railroad  man.  But  ought  not  the  shavee  to 
be  as  abstinent  as  the  shaver?  It  is  a  poor 
rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways. 

A** 

A  NEW  PROPELLER 

The  German  steamship  lines  running  to 
New  York  have  been  trying  a  new  propeller, 
which  will  make  their  boats  from  ten  to  thirty 
per  cent,  faster,  if  its  inventor’s  expectations 
are  fulfilled.  On  the  thrusting  face  it  has 
concave  blades,  which  throw  the  water  more 
outboard  than  the  ordinary  propeller.  The 
new  propeller  increased  the  spe^  of  a  boat 
thirty  feet  long  from  ten  to  thirteen  miles.  A 
patent  propeller,  put  on  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
last  June,  enabled  her  to  win  the  “ocean  rec¬ 
ord”  from  the  Deutschland.  If  the  new 
propeller  does  what  its  inventor,  Mr.  Grawert- 
Zellein  promises,  the  Deutschland  can  cross  in 
about  four  days  and  a  half,  and  attain  a  speed 
of  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  knots  an  hour. 

ALASKA’S  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM 

We  have  never  been  inclined  to  think  too 
well  of  Government  telegraph  lines,  but  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Alaska 
telegraph  system,  under  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Signal  Service,  have  been  mighty  good 
work.  The  system  now  covers  some  3,800 
miles,  and  includes  more  than  3,000  miles  of 
cable,  more  than  1,500  miles  of  land  lines,  and 
107  miles  of  wireless.  The  last,  installed 
last  summer,  is  the  longest  commercial  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  world,  and  carries  the  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Nome  district.  Every  telegraph 
station  in  northern  Alaska  has  to  be  stocked 


with  food  for  a  year  in  advance,  or  the 
men  would  starve.  Transportation  by  sledge 
through  the  roadless  interior  involves  a  go^ 
deal  of  hardship;  and  re{)air  work  with  the 
thermometer  sixty  below  zero  is  no  joke. 
The  soldier  telegraph  -  operator  has  his 
troubles.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  by  the  way, 
that  since  the  completion  of  the  Alaska  sys¬ 
tem  the  Secretary  of  War  can  communicate 
by  American  cable  or  telegraph  with  every 
American  military  command  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  except  the  guard  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Pekin. 

FOOTBALL  AND  “THE  MANLY  ART” 

The  foes  of  football  can  often  make  a  good 
case  when  they  attack  the  “brutality”  of  cer¬ 
tain  games  of  it  and  point  to  its  too  long  list 
of  serious  injuries  and  fatal  accidents.  When, 
however,  in  their  excellent  zeal  they  go  so  far 
as  to  compare  it  with  prize-fighting,  aren’t 
they  a  little  ahead  of  the  facts  ?  We  transcribe 
a  passage  from  a  newspaper  description  of 
the  final  round  of  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Corbett: 

“Nelson  was  landing  terrific  punches  wher¬ 
ever  he  pleased.  Corbett’s  seconds,  seeing 
the  helpless  and  hopeless  condition  of  their 
man,  threw  up  the  sponge.  Corbett  was  car¬ 
ried  to  his  corner  with  blood  streaming  from 
his  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.” 

Unpleasant  details,  but  necessary  to  our 
purpose.  Does  such  effective  “swatting,” 
such  savage  “punishment,”  occur  in  foot¬ 
ball  games  ?  Not  to  our  knowledge  and  mem¬ 
ory.  Occasional  “punches”  there  are,  bom 
of  the  boiling  blood  of  youth;  too  frequent 
“rough  play,”  no  doubt;  but  the  injuries  are 
almost  always  inflicted  involuntarily  and 
without  malice.  We  don’t  believe  that  the 
“brutality”  of  football  is  compared  fairly 
with  that  of  the  prize-ring. 


TONGUES  OF  CHICApO 

New  York  City,  which  nurses  the  illusion 
that  she  is  the  most  “cosmopolitan”  dty  in 
the  United  States,  must  yield  the  palm  to 
Chicago.  Here  is  the  census  of  the  languages 
other  than  English,  and  the  speakers  thereof 
in  the  Western  Babel.  German,  500,000; 
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Polish,  125,000;  Swedish,  ioo,coo;  Bohemian, 
90,000;  Norwegian,  50,000;  Yiddish,  50,000; 
Dutch,  35,000;  It^an,  25,000;  Danish, 
20,000;  French,  15,000;  Croatian  and  Ser¬ 
vian,  10,000;  Slovakian,  10,000;  Lithu¬ 
anian,  10,000;  Russian,  7,000;  Huigarian, 
5,000;  Greek,  4,000;  Frisian,  Roumanian, 
Slovenian,  and  Flemish,  1,000  to  2,000;  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Spanish,  1,000;  Finnish,  Scotch,  and 
Gaelic,  500;  Arabic,  250;  Armenian,  Manx, 
Icelandic,  Albanian,  100;  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred,  Basque,  Breton,  Esthonian,  Gypsy,  Jap¬ 
anese,  Portuguese,  Turkish.  What  a  school 
of  languages!  Yet,  with  ample  daily  oppor¬ 
tunities,  how  few  Americans  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  speak  any  language  but  English. 
A  waiter  who  speaks  seven  or  eight  languages 
is  no  curiosity.  Few  Americans  master  even 
one  foreign  speech. 


MARK  THE  PERFECT  MAN 

Ralph  Rose,  the  first  “perfect  man  phys¬ 
ically”  ever  at  the  University  of  Miclugan, 
has  earned  his  hour  of  glory.  On  the  anthro¬ 
pometric  chart  he  gets  the  “100”  mark  for 
all  his  measurements.  He  is  the  bright  con¬ 
summate  flower  of  symmetry  and  muscular¬ 
ity.  Height,  six  feet  three;  weight,  246 
pounds;  chest,  expanded,  47.6  inches;  right 
arm,  up,  fifteen  inches;  right  arm,  down, 
fourteen  inches;  right  forearm,  12.6  inches — 
but  we  sha’n’t  give  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
his  perfections;  and  it  is  to  be  observ^  that 
he  weighs  forty-six  pounds  more  than  Tom 
Reed  said  any  gentleman  does  weigh.  Which 
shows  Tom’s  prejudice.  To  be  nineteen 
years  old  and  physically  “perfect”  is  a  big 
lump  of  good  fortune;  and  we  hope  that 
Ralph’s  intellectuals  will  be  so  exercised  as 
to  match  that  perfection. 

YALE  NURSES 

Yale  College,  like  many  other  colleges, 
has  a  bureau  of  self-help,  which  finds  employ¬ 
ment  for  students  who  have  to  support  fliem- 
selves  wholly  or  in  part.  A  Yale  professor 
has  applied  to  the  bureau  for  a  Yale  “man” 
to  be  nurse  to  his  (the  professor’s)  children, 
boys  and  girls  between  two  and  eight  years 


old.  This  is  a  new  field  for  student  genius. 
Undergraduates  have  done  about  everything 
else.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be  good  nurses — 
nursery-men,  so  to  speak?  They  can’t  be 
any  “greener”  than  many  nurse-girls.  Their 
language  is  better.  Their  health  and  temper 
must  at  least  as  good.  The  experiment 
should  be  made.  We  hope  to  see  in  the 
statistics  of  the  Yale  class  of  1905  that  several 
or  many  members  mean  to  inake  nursing 
their  profession. 


A  FREE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

A  FREE  daily  newsp>aper  is  published  in 
Detroit.  If  yoa  want  a  copy  every  day,  you 
order  it,  like  any  other  goods,  of  your  butcher 
or  baker.  If  he  has  a  contract  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  delivers  the  pap>er  free  of  charge. 
There  were  a  hundred  thousand  subscribers 
a  month  before  publication.  It  has  plenty 
of  telegraphic  news,  but  as  most  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  will  be  in  families,  much  attention  is 
given  to  “daily  magazine”  features.  But 
perhaps  the  “discount”  or  coupon  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  new  newspaper. 
These  coupons  can  be  tom  off  and  used 
as  trading-stamps.  The  publishers  have  a 
shop  where  the  coupons  will  be  exchanged 
for  the  wares  in  stock.  Successful  unriddlers 
of  rebuses  and  riddles  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  will  be  rewarded  liberally.  Both  cou¬ 
pons  and  guessings  are  intended,  of  course, 
to  quicken  circulation.  The  paper  is  sold  in 
blo^  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-five 
hundred  to  retail  tradesmen.  The  propri¬ 
etors  have  the  town  canvassed  thoroughly 
so  as  to  give  as  much  trade  as  p>ossible  to  the 
tradesmen  who  circulate  the  paper.  It  is  a 
curious  departure  or  arrival  in  journalism. 
But  won’t  its  readers  be  sp>oiled,  won’t  free 
newspapers  teach  them  to  demand  free  beef¬ 
steaks? 

AMERICAN  NEOROES 

There  are  9,204,531  negroes  in  the  United 
States,  including  Porto  ^co  and  Hawaii. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  live  in  the  South — one- 
third  of  its  population.  Seventy-seven  per 
cent,  work  on  746,000  farms,  of  wUch  twenty- 
one  per  cent,  are  absolutely,  and  four  per 
cent.  p>artially,  owned  by  negroes.  There  are 
21,000  negro  carpenters,  20,000  barbers  and 
nearly  as  many  doctors,  16,000  ministers, 
15,000  masons,  12,000  dress-makers,  10,000 
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engineers  and  firemen,  S,cxx>  shoemakers, 
4,000  musicians,  3,000  actors  and  showmen, 
1,000  lawyers  (which  seems  too  many).  Since 
1890  negro  illiteracy  has  sunk  from  57  to  44.5 
per  cent.  Statistics  are  rather  stupid  fellows, 
but  these  look  bright  and  full  of  hope. 

Ji^ 

THE  SPINELESS  CACTUS 
Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
who  marries  old  fruits  and  makes  new 
ones,  who  robbed  the  apple  of  its  seeds 
and  the  plum  of  its  stone,  and  has  lately  in¬ 
vented  the  “fadeless  flower,”  the  crimson- 
blossomed  Australian  star-flower — wonder¬ 
working  Burbank  has  produced,  after  ten 
years’  experiments,  the  spineless  cactus.  It  is 
described  as  half  as  nutritious  as  alfalfa  and 
yielding  more  forage  to  the  acre.  By  many 
crossings  and  recrossings  of  many  varieties  he 
made  the  plant  hardier,  richer  of  leaves  and 
fruit;  and  at  last  he  stole  its  thorns  and  made 
it  “soft  as  silk.”  If  this  Arabian  Tale  be 
true,  this  is  Mr.  Burbank’s  greatest  work. 
For  cactus  will  grow  even  in  the  desert,  and 
its  leaves  and  fruit  are  food  for  man  and 
beast.  What  will  the  Santa  Rosa  improver 
of  nature  do  next  ?  We  speak  for  the  sting¬ 
less  mosquito  and  the  cake  that  you  can  eat 
and  have. 


THE  STUFFED  CHILD 
At  the  request  of  the  Comptroller  of  New 
York  City,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ford  investigated 
the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  the  public 
schools.  Naturally,  she  finds  that  by  the 
time  the  class  teacher  has  done  all  ^at  is 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  music  supervisor, 
the  physical-training  supervisor,  the  drawing 
supervisor,  the  sewing  supervisor,  the  cook¬ 
ing  teacher,  the  shop  teacher,  and  so  on, 
“there  is  little  time  left  for  reading,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic.”  It  is  true,  as  the  New 
York  World  says,  that  similar  conditions  ex¬ 
ist  in  most  of  the  American  cities.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  agree  with  the  World 
that  “the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  school  day  is  too  short  for  all  the  work 
that  is  done.”  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  batch  of  superfluous  studies  is 
crowding  out  the  fimdamental  and  indispen¬ 


sable  studies.  The  luxuries  have  conquered 
the  necessities.  The  school  day  is  long 
enough.  The  school  course  is  altogether  too 
long.  The  old-fashioned  three  R’s,  learned 
unforgetably  in  the  draughty  old  district 
school,  “the  little  red  school-house,”  were 
the  essentials  of  education,  and  superior  be¬ 
yond  comparison  to  the  smattering  of  the 
ornamental,  the  hodgepodge,  the  useless  stuff 
that  is  smothering  the  poor  children’s  brains 
nowadays. 


GO  WEST,  YOUNG  WOMAN! 

A  BULLETIN  of  the  Census  Bureau  shows 
that  in  the  continental  United  States  there 
are  1,638,321  more  males  than  females.  The 
bulletin  says,  very  uncourteously,  that  “Eu¬ 
rope  has  an  excess  of  females.”  There  can’t 
be  too  many  of  them;  and  every  other  con¬ 
tinent  has  too  few.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  two  more  males  than  females 
in  every  hundred  of  the  population.  The 
smallest  proportion  of  males  (47.4  per  cent.) 
is  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  lar¬ 
gest  (63.9)  in  Wyoming.  The  “excess  of  fe¬ 
males”  (forgive  the  phrase!)  exists  in  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  American  states.  It 
is  the  unequal  distribution  of  girls  and  women 
that  makes  countless  thousands  mourn.  Al¬ 
though  many  modem  cities  have  more  males 
than  females,  yet  in  1,861  cities  with  a  ]x>p- 
ulation  of  3,500  or  more,  there  are  201,959 
more  of  the  fair  than  of  the  vain  sex.  The 
difference  in  the  number  of  the  trousered  and 
the  skirted  between  an  average  thousand  of 
dty  and  country  population  is  twenty-three. 
Why  is  there  no  Society  for  the  Correction  of 
the  Inequality  of  the  Distribution  of  Girls 
and  Women  and  for  their  Transportation 
to  the  Uncongested  Districts?  Why  should 
there  be  a  surplus  of  this  Greatest  Good  here 
and  a  deficiency  there  ?  Why  must  the  East¬ 
ern  spinster  and  the  Western  bachelor  sigh 
vainly  for  one  another,  like  the  pine  and  palm  ? 
The  saddest  plaint  of  all  is  sent  from  Alaska, 
and  is  enough  to  melt  those  thrilling  regions 
of  rock-ribb^  ice.  In  his  annual  report. 
Governor  Brady,  of  Alaska,  cries  for  “an 
influx  of  New  England  girls.”  Go  West, 
young  woman,  go  West! 
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OPERA  AT  THE  HETROPOLITAN 

At  the  newly  embellished  temple  where 
New  York  worsWps  the  lyrico-dramatic  Muse 
Mr.  Heinrich  Conried  is  giving  grand  opera 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian  with  conspic¬ 
uous  brilliancy  and  success.  It  is  his  second 
season  at  the  Metropolitan;  and  as  “Parsi¬ 
fal”  no  longer  absorbs  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  management,  other  matters  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  juster  share  of  consideration  than  it  was 
possible  to  give  them  last  season. 

Thus  Mr.  Conried  has  been  enabled  to  ofiFer 
his  public  such  memorable  features  as  a  new 
and  individual  Carmen  in  the  person  of  Olive 
Fremstad,  the  magnetic  young  American;  a 
new  Kundry  for  “Parsifal”  in  the  person  of 
Madame  Nordica;  an  admirable  new  tenor 
for  the  heroic  and  lyric  Wagner  r61es — Hein¬ 
rich  Knote;  a  delightful  revival  of  that  in¬ 
comparable  musical  comedy,  “Die  Meister- 
singer,”  and  a  painstaking  resuscitation  of 
Ponchielli’s  melodramatic  work,  “La  Gio- 
conda.”  And  Mr.  Conried  promises  matters 
of  equal  interest  for  the  weeks  of  his  season 
that  are  yet  to  come. 

A  NEW  “carmen” 

Fremstad’s  Carmen  has  surprised  even 
those  who  felt  the  largest  measure  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  abiUties  of  that  temperamental 
singer.  For  Calve’s  impersonation  of  Bizet’s 
mercurial  heroine  had  seemed  the  final  and 
inevitable  version;  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
any  other  enactment  of  it  which  would  not 
seem,  by  comparison,  flat  and  unprofitable. 
But  Fremstad— who  already  had  to  her  credit 
a  superb  Venus,  an  electrifying  Sanluzza,  an 
appealing  Sieglinde — has  avoided  the  mistake 
of  attempting  a  replica  of  the  Frenchwoman’s 
marvellous  creation.  She  has  studied  Carmen, 
as  she  lives  and  loves  in  Bizet’s  vivacious  and 
charming  music,  through  her  own  eyes;  and 
from  her  steady  contemplation  has  evolved 
a  conception  of  the  part  which  is  at  once  orig¬ 
inal,  veracious,  and  convincing.  Her  Carmen 
is  not  so  passionate,  so  whimsical,  so  indis¬ 
putably  fascinating  as  Calve’s;  but  it  is  sub¬ 
tler,  more  insinuating,  perhaps  truer  to  the 
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letter — if  not  to  the  spirit — of  the  character; 
and  she  sings  it  beautifully,  justly,  intelligent¬ 
ly.  If  Calve’s  interpretation  is  a  product  of 
sheer — though  sometimes  uncontrolled — ge¬ 
nius,  Fremstad’s  is  the  product  of  a  heedful, 
dexterous,  and  sympathetic  art. 

NORDICA  AS  “kundry” 

Madame  Nordica,  having  added  succes¬ 
sively  to  her  repertoire  such  great  rdles  as 
/50/ie,  Sieglinde,  and  the  three  BrUnnhildes, 
essayed  for  the  first  time  this  season  the  most 
perplexing  and  difficult  part  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  m^em  soprano — Kundry  in  “Parsi¬ 
fal.”  The  attempt  had  a  special  peril  in 
that  the  part  had  become  closely  identified 
for  American  opera-goers  with  Temina, 
whose  illuminating  and  powerful  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  alluring  and  many-sided  creature 
of  Wagner’s  imagination  had  seemed  un¬ 
approachable  in  its  vividness  and  truth.  But 
Madame  Nordica  is  intrepid  in  her  quest  for 
new  artistic  triumphs,  and  she  has  proved 
that  it  was  well  worth  while  for  her  to  at¬ 
tempt  Kundry.  She  had  an  initial  advan¬ 
tage  over  Temina  through  her  possession  of 
an  attribute  which  Wagner  requires  of  the 
character — personal  loveliness.  His  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  temptation  scene  of  the  second 
act  call  for  “a  youthful  female  of  surpa^ng 
beauty” — a  requirement  which  Temina  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  satisfy.  Nordica, 
on  the  other  hand,  looks  the  part  very  nearly 
to  perfection:  she  is  an  apparition  of  great 
attractiveness  in  the  sensuous  surroundings 
of  Klingsor's  garden;  and,  in  addition,  she 
sings  the  part  exceedingly  well.  Her  de¬ 
ficiency  is  on  the  histrionic  side,  where  she 
falls  considerably  behind  Temina  in  finesse, 
suggestiveness,  and  variety.  It  is  by  no 
means  Nordica’s  most  successful  acffieve- 
ment. 

A  GERMAN  TENOR  WITH  A  VOICE 

One  looks  to  the  French  tenor  for  histrionic 
skill  and  comeliness  of  presence;  to  the  Italian 
tenor  for  opulence  of  voice  and  intensity  of 
temperament ;  to  the  German  tenor  for  breadth 
and  dignity  of  conception  and  large  dramatic 
forcefulness.  Saleza  is  a  capital  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  type,  Camso  (rf  the  second. 
Van  Dyck  of  the  third.  No  one  has  united 
all  of  these  qualities  in  so  conspicuous  a  degree 
as  that  inimitable  Pole,  Jean  de  Reszke;  but 
Mr.  Conried  has  imported  for  his  present 
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season  a  tenor  who  possesses  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  excellences  than  one  usually  looks  for 
in  representatives  of  his  class.  He  is  Hein¬ 
rich  Knote,  a  German,  garnered  by  Mr.  Con- 
ried  from  the  forces  of  the  Prinz-Regenten 
Theatre  in  Munich,  where  he  has  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation  in  such  r61es  as  Tris¬ 
tan,  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin,  and  Walther  in 
“  Die  Meistersinger.”  Herr  Knote  has  made 
very  nearly  as  favorable  an  impression  in 
America  as  in  his  Vaterland;  for  he  has  not 
only  the  dramatic  intelligence  and  skill  which 
are  expected  of  the  Teutonic  tenor,  but  an 
effective  and  beautiful  voice  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  art  and  knowledge  in  the  use  of  it. 
Not  since  Jean  de  Reszke’s  day  have  we 
heard  the  Wagner  tenor  parts  sung  so  effi- 
dendy  and  acted  with  so  forceful  an  expres¬ 
siveness.  Herr  Knote’s  most  obvious  defect 
is  a  natural  and  incurable  one:  meagreness 
of  stature;  he  has  anything  but  a  heroic 
presence,  and  as  Walther  in  “Die  Meister¬ 
singer”  looks  amusingly  like  the  portraits  of 
Louis  XIV. 

TWO  INTERESTING  REVIVALS 

If  Mr.  Conried  accomplishes  nothing  more 
memorable  during  the  present  season  of  opera 
than  his  remarkable  production  of  “Die 
Meistersinger,”  he  will  still  be  richly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  gratitude  of  all  sincere  Wagner- 
lovers.  He  gave  the  opera  for  the  first  time 
under  his  r^me  on  December  3d,  with  a 
cast  that  would  have  been  notable  in  any 
capital  in  the  world;  and  it  may  be  recorded 
with  gratitude  that  Wagner’s  imperishable 
comedy  was  given  in  a  manner  very  nearly 
impeccable.  Knote  was  a  graceful,  fervent, 
and  mellifluous  Walther;  Ackte  made  a  girl¬ 
ish,  though  somewhat  un-Teutonic  Eva,  and 
Van  Rooy  was  a  dignified  and  imposing,  if 
somewhat  over-serious,  Hans  Sachs.  Mr. 
Conried  has  mounted  the  opera  artistically 
and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  Wagner’s  in¬ 
tentions;  and  the  score,  under  Alfred  Hertz’s 
impassioned  and  sensitive  leadership,  is 
made  to  yield  a  great  part  of  its  beauty,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  poetic  humor. 

A  less  gratifying  event  was  the  revival,  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan  since  the 
days  of  Abbey  and  Grau,  of  Ponchielli’s 
tawdry  and  lugubrious  opera,"  La  Gioconda.” 
Mr.  Conried  gave  the  work  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  the  season,  with  Nordica  as  the 
ill-starred  heroine  and  Caruso  as  Enzo  Gri- 
maldo.  In  the  music,  Ponchielli  leans  heavily 


upon  the  earlier  Verdi,  as  he  forecasts,  in  the 
rough,  the  contemporary  Italian  music-dram¬ 
atists.  But  he  has  neither  the  invention  nor 
the  dramatic  sincerity  of  the  composer  of 
“Rigoletto,”  nor  the  ingenuity  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  such  modem  writers  as  Puccini, 
Mascagni,  and  Leoncavallo.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  stirring  part,  for  a  singer  of  Nordica’s 
capacities,  in  the  character  of  the  oddly 
named  heroine;  and  Nordica  made  the  most 
of  it.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Con¬ 
ried  will  not  again  spend  his  forces  upon  so 
unprofitable  an  undertaking.  If  he  is  on 
the  lookout  for  promising  revivals  or  nov¬ 
elties,  let  him  produce  Charpentier’s  admi¬ 
rable  “Louise,” — which  delights  Paris  yearly, 
— or  Debussy’s  exquisite  and  much-di^ussed 
version  of  Maeterlinck’s  “Pell^as  et  Meli- 
sande.” 


AN  AMERICAN  ETCHER  IN  COLORS 

For  the  past  decade  the  delightful  and 
difficult  art  of  etching  in  colors  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  with  success  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other 
European  cities.  Such  men  as  Manuel 
RobW,  Ranft,  Houdard,  de  Monvel,  and 
others  have  achieved  novel  and  beautiful 
effects  in  this  medium;  they  have,  in  fact, 
developed  a  new  form  of  aesthetic  expression. 
Briilirnt  as  their  work  is,  these  men  have  not, 
ho^^iver,  retained  an  entire  monopoly,  for 
they  are  to-day  compelled  to  share  honors 
with  a  young  American,  Mr.  Vaughn  Trow¬ 
bridge.  Inspired  by  their  efforts,  but  in  no 
respect  an  imitator,  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  our 
foremost,  if  not  our  only,  exponent  of  the  col¬ 
ored  etching.  At  an  exhibition  of  some  thirty 
etchings  and  a  dozen  aquatints  recently  held 
at  Klackner’s,  Mr.  Trowbridge  proved  him¬ 
self  an  individual  and  sympathetic  master  of 
this  new  medium.  Having  lived  and  worked 
for  the  past  five  years  in  France,  it  is  natural 
that  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  subjects  should  be 
mainly  French,  and  hence  Paris  street-scenes 
and  views  along  the  Brittany  coast  are  his  chief 
themes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mystify  patient 
readers  with  descriptions  of  Mr.  Trowbridge’s 
method  and  manner  of  treating  his  plates; 
the  real  point  is  that  his  vision  of  outward 
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beauty  and  incident  is  innately  colorful  and 
poetic.  He  has  recently  returned  to  his 
native  shores  with  a  rich  artistic  equipment, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  find  New 
York  sky-scrapers  as  absorbing  as  the  heights 
of  Montmartre. 

boston’s  “VELASQUEZ” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  diverting  or  more  enlightening  than  the 
tempest  that  has  attended  the  exhibition  of 
the  so-called  Velasquez  portrait  of  Philip  IV. 
recently  purchased  for  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  by  Dr.  Denman  Ross.  The 
press  and  public  at  large  spontaneously  sep¬ 
arated  into  two  opposing  factions,  one  which 
upheld,  and  the  other  which  doubted,  the  por¬ 
trait’s  authenticity,  with  the  odds  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  unbelievers.  It  would  seem  that 
Dr.  Ross,  who  is  not  an  authority  on  Velas¬ 
quez,  but  who  teaches  the  youth  of  Harvard 
how  to  paint  according  to  a  specially  devised 
color-scheme  of  his  own,  has  been  victimized 
by  the  old  pedigree  game.  He  appears  to 
have  purchased  the  picture  on  the  flimsiest 
sort  of  circumstantial  evidence,  paying  the 
snug  sum  of  $5 1 ,000.  T o  conservative  minds 
the  whole  transaction  seems  incredible,  and 
the  courtly  cupidity  of  both  Senor  de  Navas 
and  the  notorious  Prince  de  Bourbon  and 
the  childlike  credulity  of  Dr.  Ross  bid  fair 
to  become  classic.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
full-length  Velasquez  should  have  been  knock¬ 
ing  about  Madrid  without  being  snapped  up 
for  the  Prado,  and  it  is  equally  strange  that 
even  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Museum  should 
not  have  consulted  an  expert  or  two  pending 
the  transaction.  It  is  modestly  suggested 
that  before  Dr.  Ross  makes  another  trip  to 
Spain  he  read  the  works  of  Justi,  Armstrong, 
and  a  few  life-long  students  of  Velasquez,  who 
do  not  consider  themselves  infallible. 

America’s  photographic  salon 

A  veritable  national  salon,  including  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  the  graphic  arts  as  well, 
could  hardly  attempt  more  of  a  stir  than  that 
which  has  marked  the  inauguration  of  what 
is  grandiosely  called  the  “  First  American  Pho¬ 
tographic  Sdon.”  The  august  array  of  pa¬ 
trons  and  the  brilliant  names  of  the  score  of 
painters  serving  on  the  jury  added  still  further 
lustre  to  the  occasion,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  the  “Salon  Club  of  America” 
under  whose  auspices  the  affair  was  held,  and 


the  “  Salon  Club’s”  modest  aim  is  to  “encour¬ 
age  pictorial  photography.”  One  instinctively 
wonders  whether  “pictorial  photography” 
needs  further  encouragement,  but  the  “  Salon 
Club”  evidently  thinks  it  does — ^and  hence 
the  exhibition.  The  display,  which  was  held 
at  the  Clausen  Galleries,  is  portable,  and  will 
subsequently  be  sent  intact  to  Washington, 
Boston,  Toronto,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
etc.  While  by  no  means  what  the  ingen¬ 
uous  were  led  to  expect,  the  exhibition  was 
interesting  and  important.  Out  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  entries  something  under  four  hundred 
were  placed  on  view,  one-fifth  being  sent 
by  foreigners.  The  French  and  Belgians 
showed  the  most  originality,  certain  of  MM. 
Haweis  and  Coles’s  portraits  being  admi¬ 
rable.  There  seemed,  however,  to  1^  a  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  toward  fuzziness  and  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  printing  out  of  focus,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  “pictorial.”  Few  of  the  exhibit¬ 
ors  showed  the  mystic  beauty  of  Steichen,  or 
the  emotional  feeling  of  Stieglitz,  who,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  “Salon  Club,”  remain  the 
masters  of  contemporary  photography. 


If,  when  we  have  written  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  novel,  some  silly  book  reviewer  comes 
around  to  make  proclamation  that  he  has 
discovered  in  us  the  Wyoming  Dickens  or  the 
Texas  Thackeray  or  the  Delaware  Meredith, 
we  here  and  now  announce  that  we  shall  go 
forth  after  that  critic  with  homicidal  intent. 
For  some  weeks  we  have  been  waiting  for 
Mr.  Jack  London  to  do  as  we  should  do.  We 
know  him  for  a  strenuous  person.  Is  there  a 
man  with  eyes  so  blind  he  did  not  see  the 
yellow,  blue  and  green  portraits  of  Mr.  Lon¬ 
don  spread  through  the  land  on  three-sheet 
posters  by  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Hearst  launched  Mr.  London  at  the 
Russo-Japanese  conflict  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent?  It  was  a  tremendously  impressive 
picture. — Mr.  London,  in  a  faded  blue  army 
overcoat  of  the  good  old  Civil  War  p>attem, 
making  melodraj^tic  notes  in  a  real  note¬ 
book — such  as  we  cannot  believe  any  war 
correspondent  or  any  police  reporter  of  ten 
days’  exporience  ever  used. 

Our  declaration  at  this  moment  is  that  if 
Mr.  London  is  one-tenth  as  strenuous  as 
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Mr.  H'larst’s  portrait  made  him  out  to  be, 
why  then  he  is  able  and  willing  to  assault 
feloniously  the  folks  who  have  been  setting 
him  forth  in  the  public  prints  as  “the  Amer¬ 
ican  Kipling”;  their  verdict  being  based  on 
idleged  evidence  extracted  from  Mr.  London’s 
novel  “The  Sea  Wolf.” 

This  book  by  Mr.  London  is  too  big  a 
piece  of  work  to  be  depreciated  by  compari¬ 
son  with  any  other  standard  than  that  set  by 
the  author  himself.  The  shelves  are  wedged 
full  of  novels  of  the  sea;  there  are  some 
writers  who  turn  out  salt  and  spray  and  jib- 
boom  novels  with  the  regularity  of  the  tides 
following  the  moon.  But  there  stands  out 
nowhere  such  a  man  as  Wolf  Larsen,  icono¬ 
clast,  and  human  beast.  Nobody  who  ever 
read  “Treasure  Island”  has  altogether  for¬ 
gotten  Long  John  Silver,  with  his  patched 
eye,  his  wooden  leg  and  his  grewsomely  hilari¬ 
ous  parrot.  This  is  not  an  invitation  for  an  as¬ 
sault  by  Mr.  London;  we  are  not  comparing 
him  to  Mr.  Stevenson  any  more  than  we  are 
comparing  Wolf  Larsen  to  Long  John  Silver. 
But  when  Mr.  London  dwells  on  one  phase 
or  another  of  the  heartless  ruffian  who  com¬ 
mands  the  sealer  Ghost,  one  is  very  sure 
that  he  is  getting  something  more  than 
glimpses  of  a  lay  figure  moving  through  the 
more  or  less  conventionalized  situations  of  a 
seafaring  novel. 

“A  hell-ship”  one  and  then  another  of  the 
,  Ghost’s  crew  call  her.  When  we  were  chil¬ 
dren  we  always  thought  that  hell  was  a  place 
of  fire  and  sprightly,  forked-tail  gentlemen  in 
red,  and  was  pervaded  with  a  mighty  odor 
of  brimstone.  Of  late  hell  has  seemed  to  be  a 
gray  and  grisly  and  soul-chilling  wilderness. 
If  this  m^em  adaptation  of  Stygian  geog¬ 
raphy  is  correct  then  the  Ghost  was  a  heU- 
ship.  She  was  filled  with  hateful  men  with 
hateful  hearts.  Mr.  London  has  gathered 
all  that  makes  for  pessimism  and  brutality 
and  all  the  horrible  under-side  of  humanity 
and  |ias  made  a  book  of  it.  The  trite  thing 
to  say  about  this  sort  of  work  is  that  it  has 
“|X)wer”  and  “strength.”  There  is  more 
than  these  words  mean,  as  the  reviewer  uses 
them,  in  “The  Sea  Wolf.”  The  reader  smells 
smells,  he  sees  blood,  and  feels  the  dull  crush¬ 
ing  smash  of  bludgeons  in  men’s  faces. 

We  said  in  our  l^te  that  Mr.  London  had 
made  a  book  out  of  his  gathered  horrors — 
we  meant  to  say  that  he  had  made  two-thirds 
of  a  book  out  of  them.  From  the  moment 
the  young  man  Van  Weyden,  in  whose  per¬ 
son  the  whole  tale  is  told,  goes  out  into  the 


Pacific  in  an  open  boat  with  Maitd  Brewster, 
the  book  is  no  longer  a  big  book.  Miss  Brew¬ 
ster  is  a  young  woman  dragged  out  of  for¬ 
tuitous  shipwreck  into  the  plot  in  order, 
apparently,  to  show  what  the  Sea  Wolf  is 
like  in  his  attitude  toward  women.  Mr. 
Van  Weyden  and  Miss  Brewster  having  fled 
from  the  floating  magazine  of  primeval  im¬ 
pulses  on  which  they  had  been  prisoners, 
for  a  hundred  pages  or  more  the  story  be¬ 
comes  the  ordinary  modernized  Robinson 
Crusoe  story  of  un  chaperoned  love-making. 
To  be  sure.  Wolf  Larsen  comes  back,  but 
even  then  he  is  a  weakened  and  stricken 
Wolf,  whose  old  real  self  flares  up  weakly  as 
the  novel  wanes  to  its  end.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  wished  that  Mr.  London  will  either  carry 
his  next  book  through  to  the  end,  or  that  he 
will  stop  short  when  he  feels  his  ^nd  tiring. 

“Lord!  Lord!”  says  JohnClark  to  himself, 
“wouldn’t  it  feel  good  to  be  nice  and  tired 
and  dirty  and  honest  again!” 

Thus  Henry  M.  Hyde  puts  the  text  of 
his  novel,  “The  Buccaneers,”  at  the  end  of 
its  last  page.  The  possibilities  of  business 
crookedness  have  b^n  much  exploited  up 
and  down  the  length  of  this  land  of  late, 
and  in  that  work  Everybody’s  has  had  no 
small  part.  Here  is  a  novel  of  “the  black 
flag  in  business.”  The  International  Motor 
Company  fights  the  Wireless  Motor  Company 
with  every  slippery,  shameless,  crooked  in¬ 
strument  that  the  dishonest  man  knows.  It 
is  a  bit  of  detail  out  of  Frenzied  Finance, 
worked  into  the  form  of  fiction, — a  form 
which  gives  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  a 
woman  as  the  highest  prize  for  which  the 
president  of  the  International  Company  is 
fighting ;  that  he  loses  her  is  creditable  to 
Mr.  Hyde’s  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  novel 
manufacture,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
sermon  which  lifts  its  hoary  head  out  of  his 
romance  every  few  pages  would  not  take 
firmer  hold  on  the  business  consciences  of  his 
readers  if  the  villain  got  the  lady;  there  are 
situations  in  which  even  an  unfoiled  villain, 
by  his  hatefulness,  is  a  more  improving  spec¬ 
tacle  than  he  who  casts  away  his  cigarette 
and  gnaws  his  mustache  as  he  is  dragged 
through  the  back  wings  by  the  constables  at 
the  end  of  the  last  act. 

“Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice”  is  the  story 
of  a  coiurt  intrigue  for  the  undoing  of  Margaret, 
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the  young  wife  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  To 
the  swift  movement  characteristic  of  this 
class  of  novels,  its  author,  William  Steams 
Davis,  has  succeeded  in  adding  more  than 
the  usual  charm.  Part  of  the  ahistic  effect 
of  the  story  lies  in  Mr.  Davis’s  simple  vividness 
in  telling  it,  part  in  the  translations  of  old 
French  and  English  songs  scattered  through 
its  |>ages.  These  songs  are  on  the  lips  of  the 
beautiful  young  blind  girl,  who,  not  so  much 
for  her  prominence  in  the  plot  as  for  the 
artistic  significance  of  her  songs  and  her  per¬ 
sonality,  one  suppjoses,  gives  the  book  its 
name.  She  makes  one  remember  the  Pippa 
of  Browning’s  drama. 

The  p>assage  in  which  the  weak  Louis, 
for  once  abandoning  asceticism  for  service, 
learns  to  say  truly,  “I  am  king — ^king  over 
Louis  of  Poissy — servant  of  the  least  of  men,” 
is  one  of  imagination  and  ffne  feeling. 

When  one  cannot  surely  count  on  gayety 
of  spirit  and  tenderness  of  atmosphere  in  a 
collection  of  stories  which  bears  Eleanor 
Hoyf’s  name  on  its  cover,  this  will  indeed  have 
become  a  sad  world,  worthy  of  a  continuous 
mood  of  the  gloomiest  pjessimism.  Now  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that  nothing  here 
said  of  that  deliciously  imp>ertinent  and  alto¬ 
gether  lovable  young  woman  Nancy  is  to  be 
understood  as  giving  most  distant  approval 
to  literary  resurrections.  There  ought  to  be 
some  crime  (the  oppnjsite  of  homicide)  for 
which  summary  punishment  could  be  meted 
out  to  the  author  who,  for  grimy  gain,  brought 
back  Sherlock  Holmes  to  this  life  after  he  had 
been  hurled  over  a  precipice;  or  up>on  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  dug  up  Raffles  from  his  grave. 
Now  Nancy  was  not  dead,  bless  her  sweet 
and  naugh^  soul!  but  she  was  married;  it 
was  no  fault  of  the  readers  of  her  misde¬ 
meanors  that  she  married;  none  of  us  ever 
wanted  Nancy  to  marry,  unless,  of  course — 
well,  those  of  us  who  are  bachelors  couldn’t 
help  hoping  that  she  would  wait  until  she 
had  met  Us.  It  is  rubbing  it  in,  now  that 
the  scar  left  by  Nancy's  departure  from  her 
days  of  taming  and  disciplining  her  Bobby 
has  healed,  to  come  back  to  us  with  more 
gossip  about  her.  We  had  tried  to  forget, 
and  it  hurts  that  we  cannot.  In  Miss  Hoyt’s 
latest  collection,  “  Nancy’s  Christmas,”  there 
are,  besides  the  new  Nancy  stories,  one  or 
two  that  we  like  even  better.  Of  such  is 
“A  Visiting  Peer,”  as  merrily  composed  a 
farce  as  ever  dealt  with  the  servant  problem, 


the  inherent  tact  of  the  really  bright  American 
woman,  and  the  cheerful  density  of  a  British 
visitor. 

Gwendolen  Overton’s  ”  Captains  of  the 
World”  holds  a  seciure  place  among  recent 
serious  novels.  It  is  a  presentation  of  the 
px>int  of  view  of  the  labor  union  at  its  sanest 
and  broadest,  embodied  in  the  character 
and  convictions  of  Nid  Manning,  a  labor 
leader.  The  attitude  of  Manning,  forced 
upton  him  by  his  own  thought  and  study,  is 
untinged  with  fanaticism  or  unreasoned 
emotionalism.  The  establishment  of  a 
“board  of  arbitration  compx)sed  of  p)erma- 
nant,  well-piaid  members,  representatives  of 
both  sides,  and  of  a  hitherto  sadly  neglected 
public,”  is  to  him  the  only  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital. 

The  novel  is  far  from  being  merely  a  study. 
It  is  true  that  Miss  Overton’s  treatment  of 
the  labor  union  problem  is  predominantly 
intellectual:  one’s  impression  is  not  of  strikes 
and  riots  and  scenes  of  misery  so  much  as 
of  p>ersonalities.  There  are,  however,  really 
dramatic  descriptions;  as  well  as  a  definite 
plot  in  which  the  love-interest — or  p)erhap)s 
one  should  say  the  interest  centering  about 
a  woman,  is  by  no  means  subordinate.  The 
character  of  Be^Urice  Tennant,  the  mill- 
owner’s  daughter  who  eventually  surrenders 
her  heart  to  Manning,  is  a  fine  conception, 
well  worked  out.  Miss  Overton  tells  her 
story  with  the  restraint  commented  up)on  in 
her  earlier  novels,  and  an  individuality  of 
phrasing  which  gives  it  distinction. 

For  the  lightest  of  romances,  put  together 
along  the  approved  pattern  which  intr^uces 
a  French  nobleman  as  a  menial  into  a  noble 
English  household,  in  the  good  old  days  when 
aggrieved  gentlemen  put  their  hands  to  their 
sword-hilts  instead  of  picking  up  the  telephone 
to  consult  their  lawyers,  let  Mr.  Thompson 
Buchanan  be  commended.  He  has  brought 
out  “The  Castle  Comedy.”  It  is  full  of  wit 
and  love  and  the  flash  of  rapiers;  it  is  good 
for  many  a  laugh,  and  if  one  is  not  in  too  cold 
a  mood,  for  a  thrill  or  so.  The  illustrations 
and  decorations  are  very  beautiful  indeed; 
some  of  them  are  in  colors.  We  may  have 
any  number  of  books  of  this  sort;  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  bring  harm  to  literahu'e; 
and  they  certainly  do  not  burden  it. 
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FIFTEEN  CENTS  evety  philanthropy  on  a  business  basis. 

We  do  not  recall  any  business  that  ever  suc- 

IN  this  department  last  month  we  briefly  ceeded  when  manag^  as  a  philanthropy.  We 
stated  ^e  one  primary  cause  for  the  could  see  no  good  reason  for  going  down  into 
change  in  price.  We  do  not  know  that  you  our  pockets  to  the  tune  of  $15,000  or  there- 
are  interested  in  any  further  account  of  our  abouts,  in  order  to  get  the  January  magazine 
reasons,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  ourselves,  as  to  you :  especially  when  you  yourselves  got 
well  as  to  you,  to  make  a  more  extended  ex-  us  into  the  trouble  by  demanding  the  extra 
planation.  Magazine-making  of  to-day,  or  editions. 

at  least  the  ten-cent  magazine,  requires  a  We  make  this  elaborate  explanation  now 
certain  amount  of  reading  matter  and  a  cer-  for  our  old  readers  who  came  with  us  through 
tain  amount  of  advertising  to  be  a  profit-  the  experimental  stage  of  putting  the  maga- 
making  venture.  If  the  reading  matter  is  too  zine  on  its  feet,  and  who  have  hel{>ed  and  en- 
much,  the  quantity  of  advertising  too  small,  or  couraged  us  constantly.  On  their  account 
the  advertising  is  charged  at  too  low  a  price,  we  even  went  to  the  length  of  considering  an 
the  magazine  then  ceases  to  be  profitable.  edition  of  600,000  at  ten  cents  a  copy  and 
At  the  outset  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  articles  it  everything  over  that  at  fifteen  cents,  but  the 
was  estimated  that  a  limited  number  of  mag-  plan  was  abandoned  as  being  impossible, 
azine  pages  per  month  would  be  used,  but  For  these  good  friends  of  ours  we  suggest  a 
the  development  of  the  story,  the  criticism  way  around  the  difl&culty.  You  may  have 
which  it  has  aroused,  and  which  must  be  an-  noticed  that  we  abruptly  stopped  our  sub- 
swered,  have  made  additional  pages  a  neces-  scription  campaign.  We  are  not  advertising 
sity,  so  that  the  magazine  portion  of  the  publi-  for  agents,  and  we  are  not  mentioning  sub¬ 
cation  has  become  a  burden  which  cannot  be  scriptions  in  our  general  advertising.  For 
carried  at  the  price  of  ten  cents.  More  than  the  present,  the  subscription  price  remains  at 
that,  because  the  tremendous  demand  for  $i  a  year,  8§  cents  a  copy,  netting  less  than 
the  magazine  has  increased  its  circulation  so  half  that  to  us  when  the  cost  of  addressing, 

'  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  for  adver-  wrapping,  mailing,  postage,  changing  ad- 
tising  could  be  raised,  the  advertising  section  dresses,  etc.,  comes  out.  A  big  loss,  of 
of  the  magazine  has  become  unprofitable.  course,  but  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  ma- 
If  we  should  adhere  to  our  original  plan,  chinery  of  the  subscription  department,  and 
giving  only  the  number  of  pages  to  Mr.  Law-  as  long  as  the  subscriptions  do  not  come 
son’s  articles  that  we  intended,  the  conclu-  in  too  strong,  we  will  carry  them  at  the  old 
sion  of  the  story  and  “The  Remedy”  for  the  rate  with  the  idea  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
evils  therein  recited  would  be  deferred  to  a  work  out  some  plan  which  will  permit  us  to 
date  so  far  in  the  future  that  it  would  be  un-  put  the  news-stand  price  back  again  to  ten 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Lawson,  to  oiu:  readers,  cents  a  copy.  If  we  succeed  in  working  out 
and  to  ourselves.  It  might  even  endanger  such  a  plan,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
“The  Remedy.”  have  left  the  subscription  price  unchanged 

Therefore,  for  the  more  prompt  comple-  meantime, 
tion  of  the  story,  the  welfare  of  our  readers.  Under  the  present  conditions,  if  we  had 
and  to  the  end  that  our  small  capital  may  not  not  raised  the  price  and  the  sales  had  con- 
be  wiped  out,  we  are  compelled  to  increase  tinned  on  the  present  basis,  we  should  in  time 
the  price  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.  have  lost  our  entire  capital,  and  every  in- 

Every  100,000  copies  increase  in  circula-  crease  in  circulation  brought  that  day  nearer, 
tion  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Such  a  situation  would  undoubtedly  charm 
and  each  copy  costing  so  much  more  to  make  the  “System,”  but  it  would  hurt  your  cause, 
than  we  could  get  for  it,  it  does  not  require  a  besides  being  decidedly  uncomfortable  for 
mathematical  genius  to  discover  that  we  us.  You  see,  we  are  not  rich  except  in  youth 
should  shortly  be  paying  roundly  for  the  privi-  and  prospects,  and  anyhow  we  don’t  propose 
lege  of  publishing  the  magazine.  We  are  to  let  our  friends  “bust”  us.  The  “System” 
not  philanthropists,  and,  if  we  were,  it  is  well  may;  you  would  not  ’.mowingly,  and  we 
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won’t  let  you.  We  should  look  for  that  to 
our  enemies  alone. 

We  are  serious  in  suggesting  that  the  “  Sys¬ 
tem  ”  may  “  bust  ”  us.  You  are  aware  of  the 
effort  to  stop  the  distribution  of  the  January 
number.  That  was  either  a  mistake  or  a  feint. 
They  are  “wise  as  serpents,”  and  we  are  told 
they  are  not  “harmless  as  doves.”  It  was 
probably  a  feint.  Any  day  may  bring  upon 
us  the  main  attack  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  We 
are  no  match  for  them  in  financial  resources, 
but,  without  indulging  in  mock  heroics, 
suffer  us  to  say  simply  that  we  will  risk  aU 
we  have  in  the  world  to  keep  the  maga¬ 
zine  going.  If  the  “S)^tem”  should  succeed 
in  tying  our  hands  so  effectually  that  we  can¬ 
not  fight,  we  shall  ask  you  to  take  up  the  fight. 
The  battle  is  yours  anyhow.  The  “  System  ” 
lives,  we  believe,  by  vi^e  of  what  it  has  taken 
from  you.  How  long  could  it  survive  if  you, 
the  people,  with  Mr.  Lawson  to  advise, 
should  take  the  matter  into  your  own  hands? 

A  letter  sent  to  the  American  News  Com¬ 
pany  by  Mr.  Untermyer  and  Mr.  Beck,  the 
personal  attorneys  of  Mr.  Rogers,  is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  is  printed  herewith: 

New  York,  December  i6,  1904. 
American  News  Company, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  instructed  by  our  client,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  to  advise  you  that  information 
has  come  to  him  to  the  effect  that  in  the  forthcoming 
issue  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  (January  number) 
is  included  an  article  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Frenzied  Finance,”  containing  grossly  libellous 
statements  concerning  Mr.  Rogers,  amounting,  as 
we  are  advised,  to  criminal  libel. 

We  beg  herewith  to  direct  your  attention  to  this 
article  and  respectfully  to  notify  you  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Rogers  that  your  Company  and  officers  will  be 
held  liable  for  the  circulation  of  the  magazine  con¬ 
taining  the  offending  article.  Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Samuel  Untermyer, 
James  M.  Beck. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Tde- 
gram  of  December  22,  1Q04,  is  one  of  the 
many  explanations  of  the  above: 

Just  how  the  letter  happened  to  be  sent  to  the 
American  News  Company  intimating  that  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  current  chapters  of  “  Frenzied  Finance” 
might  result  in  difficulties  to  that  distributing  arcncy 
was  explained  by  representatives  of  Standard  OU 
interests  in  this  way;  Intimation  was  given  to  H.  H. 
Rogers,  or  one  of  his  business  associates,  that  if  such 
a  letter  were  sent  to  the  News  Company  the  January 
edition  of  the  magazine  with  Lawson’s  article  would 
not  be  distributed.  This  “intimation,”  it  was  said. 


came  from  the  American  News  Company,  although 
the  company  denies  it. 

Having  received  this  “intimation,”  the  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  Untermyer  and  James  M.  Beck  was  for¬ 
warded,  “but  too  late  to  do  any  good,  as  the  mag¬ 
azine  was  already  for  sale,”  it  is  explained. 

The  “  System  ”  has  already  begun  its 
work  on  our  sources  of  revenue.  Various 
full-page  advertisements  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  were  withdrawn  in  January,  although 
these  pages  ran  in  other  magazines.  There 
was  little  business  excuse  for  the  elimination 
of  so  much  advertising  from  the  January 
Evesybody’s  when  the  advertisers  could 
have  got  actually  300,000  more  circulation 
than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  for. 
From  all  sides  have  come  proofs  of  the  great 
results  advertisers  are  getting  from  Every¬ 
body’s.  One  large  advertiser,  who  depends 
upon  direct  returns  from  his  announcements, 
stated  that  replies  from  Everybody’s  cost 
him  only  twenty-four  cents  each  and  were  im¬ 
mensely  profitable,  whereas  the  returns  from 
his  page  in  one  of  the  December  magazines 
nearest  to  us  in  circulation  cost  him  $5  per 
inquiry. 

One  advertiser  writes  as  follows: 

My  knowledge  of  Lawson  antedates  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  contributor  to  magazines.  He  is  a  gam¬ 
bler.  There  is  a  ^'lamour  of  “business”  about  spec¬ 
ulation  in  sectirities  that  makes  it  a  more  pemiaous 
and  insidious  form  of  gambling  than  pool-selling  or 
card-playing.  Lawson  makes  his  money — or  loses 
it — just  as  does  Canfield,  whom  Jerome  put  out  of 
occupation,  without  producing  anything — ^a  parasite 
upon  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  whose  cre¬ 
ators  and  supporters  are  the  advertisers  in  Every¬ 
body’s  and  other  magazines.  In  view  of  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  parti^ar  articles  which  have  made 
the  large  news-stand  circulation,  I  think  the  price 
now  paid  is  quite  high  enough. 

This  advertiser  says:  the  price  paid  for 
three  hundred  thousand  circulation  should  be 
continued  notwithstanding  that  circulation 
has  been  doubled  I  Why?  On  account  of 
“  the  low  moral  tone  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  arti¬ 
cles.”  Bah!  What  do  the  people  of  this 
great  country  think  of  that?  Are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  Lawson’s  articles  of  low  moral 
tone?  Are  you?  Bah!  and  again.  Bah!  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  publish  a  few 
of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  are  receiving 
from  the  readers  of  Everybody’s  Magazine 
everywhere  to  show  what  the  people  think. 

There  is  a  certain  manufacturer  who  uses 
oil  extensively  in  his  product — Standard  Oil. 
He  is  a  magazine  advertiser,  but  he  told  our 


In  the  continuation  of  this  department,  on  page  49  of  the  Advertising  Section,  we  giv*  the  inside  history  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  “  System  "  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  January  number. 
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representative  he  could  not  afford  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  Everybody’s  Magazine:  “How  long 
do  jrou  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
get  oQ  if  I  did?’’  he  said. 

A  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

A  SPEECH  delivered  recently  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  ex- Attorney- General  James  M,  Beck, 
personal  counsel  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  con¬ 
tain^  the  following: 

“  The  avidity  with  which  many  intelligent  people 
read  in  a  cheap  ‘  penny-dreadful  ’  magazine  the  in¬ 
coherent,  self-contradictory,  and  self-incriminating 
articles  of  a  notorious  frenzied  fakir,  who  like  a 
crazed  Malay  is  wildly  running  amuck,  and  without 
rhyme  or  reason  slaslung  at  the  reputation  of  judges, 
senators,  and  financiers,  whether  living  or  dead.  .  .  . 

“  If  aU  that  Mr.  Lawson  has  said  is  true,  and  I  have 
reaMn  to'know  that  a  great  deal  is  wholly  untrue, 
it  would  all  be  absolutely  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  methods  of  Tohn  Law  in  France,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  his  Mississippi  Bubble.’’ 

“  Bubble,  bubble,  who’s  got  the  bubble  ?  ” 

This  brings  us  back  to  a  day  in  June.  It 
was  last.year.  We  had  our  first  “  intimation  ” 
that  it  might  be  well  for  us  if  we  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  Mr.  Lawson’s  story  of  “Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance.”.  We  received  a  call  from  the  afore¬ 
said  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Rogers’s  attorney,  accom- 
pahied'by  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  the  great 
legal  copper  light.  They  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  the  story  put  off  until  the  fall,  with  a 
number  of  reasons  for  the  delay.  Mr.  Unter- 
,  myer'is  a  great  lawyer  who  knows  much  of 
finance,  and  Mr.  Beck,  acting  for  the  United 
States  Government,  secured  a  decision  in  the 
famous  Northern  Securities  merger  case.  As 
above  stated,  he  has  since  become  the  per¬ 
sonal  counsel  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  real  head, 
so  Mr.  Lawson  says,  of  Ae  “Standard  Oil” 
branch  of  the  “System.”  It  might  be  well 
to  indicate  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  these 
gentlemen  approached  us.  First,  a  call  over 
the  telephone,  a  request  for  an  appointment, 
a  willingness  even  for  an  informal  meeting 
on’ a  Terry-boat.  Then  a  hurried  rush  from 
thi^pand  offices  of  one  of  them  to  the  humble 
little  rooim  in  which  we  do  business.  And 
they  arrived  within  half  an  hour.  Suave, 
elegant,  dignified,  even  artistic  in  their 
thi^ts,'  these  great  lawyers  told  us,  among 
other  things,  that  they  would  take  their  med¬ 
icine  if  Mr.  Lawson  told  the  truth,  but  if  he 
didn’t — well,  if  he  didn’t,  look  out !  They 
would  take  action  against  us  both  civilly  and 
criminally  if  in  his  story  Mr.  Lawson  de¬ 
parted  one  scintilla  from  the  truth.  The  fact 


that  desfMte  this  statement  they  have  essajred 
only  the  method  of  attack  that  this  s{)eech  of 
Mr.  Beck’s  illustrates,  leaves  possible  only 
one  deduction:  that  they  are  “taking  their 
medicine,”  because  Mr.  Lawson  “is  telling 
the  truth.” 

DISCOVERED— A  TRUST 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  the  first 
article  of  this  number,  beginning  the  series  on 
“The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World,”  a  series 
which  promises  to  be  as  important  to  the 
three-meals-a-day  world  as  “Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance  ”  is  proving  to  be  to  the  financial  world. 
You  know  that  the  cost  of  living  is  steadily 
increasing.  Meat  and  vegetable  and  dairy 
products,  the  very  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  will  soon  be  in  the  luxury  class. 
Even  bread  is  headed  that  way.  We  have 
asked  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell  to  tell  you  why, 
and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  Incidentally  he 
discovers  a  trust  bigger  than  “  Standaird'Oil  ” 
and  more  terrible— :a  deadlier  menace  than 
human  ingenuity  has  ever  before  conceived. 
Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  not  b^nnii^  to 
read  the  series  at  once.  You  may  mislay  the 
magazine  and  not  be  able  to  get  another. 
Everybody’s  Magazine  is  selling  out  these 
days. 

EVERYBODY’S  OWNERSHIP 

Some  of  our  reader  are  burdened  with 
doubts  as  to  the  ownership  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine.  We  want  to  dispel  them  now— 
once  for  all.  Mr.  Lawson  has  no  interest  in 
this  magazine,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  have  never  paid  Mr.  Lawson  one  cent  in 
the  shape  of  a  present  or  otherwise.  He 
writes  Ws  story  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  for 
Everybody’s  Magazine  without  charge, 
gives  his  time,  and  has  already  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  his  own  money  in  adver¬ 
tising  it.  As  explained  in  his  advertisements, 
he  has  done  tlm  to  get  the  largest  possible 
number  of  readers  for  “The  Facts”  about 
“Amalgamated”  and  “The  Remedy”  which 
is  to  follow. 

WHAT  COULD  BE  FAIRER? 

Some  months  ago  we  offered  the  back 
cover-page  of  the  March  issue  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  for  $i,6oo  and  he  didn’t  accept  it.  A 
little  later,  as  the  circulation  incr«ised,  we 
offered  it  for  $2,000;  three  weeks  ago  we 
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won’t  let  you.  We  should  look  for  that  to 
our  enemies  alone. 

We  are  serious  in  suggesting  that  the  “Sys¬ 
tem  ”  may  “  bust  ”  us.  You  are  aware  of  the 
effort  to  stop  the  distribution  of  the  January 
number.  That  was  either  a  mistake  or  a  feint. 
They  are  “wise  as  serpents,”  and  we  are  told 
they  are  not  “harmless  as  doves.”  It  was 
probably  a  feint.  Any  day  may  bring  upon 
us  the  main  attack  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  We 
are  no  match  for  them  in  financial  resources, 
but,  without  indulging  in  mock  heroics, 
suffer  us  to  say  simply  that  we  will  risk  all 
we  have  in  the  world  to  keep  the  maga¬ 
zine  going.  If  the  “System”  should  succeed 
in  tying  our  hands  so  effectxially  that  we  can¬ 
not  fight,  we  shall  ask  you  to  take  up  the  fight. 
The  battle  is  yours  anyhow.  The  “  S)rstem  ” 
lives,  we  believe,  by  virtue  of  what  it  hj^  taken 
from  you.  How  long  could  it  survive  if  you, 
the  ])eople,  with  Mr.  Lawson  to  advise, 
should  take  the  matter  into  your  own  hands? 

A  letter  sent  to  the  American  News  Com¬ 
pany  by  Mr.  Untermyer  and  Mr.  Beck,  the 
person^  attorneys  of  Mr.  Rogers,  is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  is  printed  herewith: 

New  Yoke,  December  16,  1904. 
Amekican  News  Coupany, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  instructed  by  our  client,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  to  advise  you  that  information 
has  come  to  him  to  the  effect  that  in  the  forthcoming 
issue  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  (January  number) 
is  included  an  article  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Frenzied  Finance,”  containing  grossly  libellous 
statements  concerning  Mr.  Rogers,  amounting,  as 
we  are  advised,  to  criminal  libel. 

We  beg  herewith  to  direct  3rour  attention  to  this 
article  and  respectfully  to  notify  you  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Rogers  that  your  Company  and  officers  will  be 
held  liable  for  the  circulation  ot  the  magazine  con¬ 
taining  the  offending  article.  Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Sakttel  Unterhyer, 
James  M.  Bece. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Tde- 
gram  of  December  22,  1904,  is  one  of  the 
many  explanations  of  the  above: 

Just  how  the  letter  happened  to  be  sent  to  the 
American  News  Company  intimating  that  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  current  chapters  of  “  Frenzied  Finance” 
might  result  in  difficulties  to  that  distributing  a«ncy 
was  explained  by  representatives  of  Standard  Oil 
interests  in  this  way:  Intimation  was  given  to  H.  H. 
Rogers,  or  one  of  his  business  associates,  that  if  such 
a  letter  were  sent  to  the  News  Company  the  January 
edition  of  the  magazine  with  Lawson’s  article  would 
not  be  distributed.  This  “intimation,”  it  was  said. 


came  from  the  American  News  Company,  although 
the  company  denies  it 

Having  received  this  “intimation,”  the  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  Untermyer  and  James  M.  Beck  was  for¬ 
warded,  “but  too  late  to  do  any  good,  as  the  mag¬ 
azine  was  already  for  sale,”  it  is  explained. 

The  “System”  has  already  begun  its 
work  on  our  sources  of  revenue.  Various 
full-page  advertisements  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  were  withdrawn  in  January,  although 
these  pages  ran  in  other  magazines.  There 
was  little  business  excuse  for  the  elimination 
of  so  much  advertising  from  the  January 
Everybody’s  when  the  advertisers  could 
have  got  actually  300,000  more  circulation 
than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  for. 
From  all  sides  have  come  proofs  of  the  great 
results  advertisers  are  getting  from  Every¬ 
body’s.  One  large  advertiser,  who  depends 
upon  direct  returns  from  his  announcements, 
stated  that  replies  from  Everybody’s  cost 
him  only  twenty-four  cents  each  and  were  im¬ 
mensely  profitable,  whereas  the  returns  from 
his  page  in  one  of  the  December  magazines 
nearest  to  us  in  circulation  cost  him  $5  per 
inquiry. 

One  advertiser  writes  as  follows: 

My  knowled^  of  Lawson  antedates  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  contnbutor  to  magazines.  He  u  a  gam¬ 
bler.  There  is  a  glamour  of  “business”  about  spec¬ 
ulation  in  securities  that  makes  it  a  more  pemic^us 
and  insidious  form  of  gambling  than  pool-selling  or 
card-playing.  Lawson  makes  his  money — or  loses 
it — just  as  does  Canfield,  whom  Jerome  put  out  of 
occupation,  without  producing  anything — ^a  parasite 
upon  the  industries  ^  the  Umted  States,  whose  cre¬ 
ators  and  supporters  are  the  advertisers  in  Every¬ 
body’s  and  other  magazines.  In  view  of  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  parti^ar  articles  which  have  made 
the  large  news-stand  circulation,  I  think  the  price 
now  paid  is  quite  high  enough. 

This  advertiser  says:  the  price  paid  for 
three  hundred  thousand  circulation  should  be 
continued  notwithstanding  that  circulation 
has  been  doubled  I  Why?  On  account  of 
“  the  low  moral  tone  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  arti¬ 
cles.”  Bah!  What  do  the  people  of  this 
great  country  think  of  that?  Are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  Lawson’s  articles  of  low  moral 
tone?  Are  you?  Bah!  and  again.  Bah!  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  publish  a  few 
of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  are  receiving 
from  the  readers  of  Everybody’s  Magazine 
everywhere  to  show  what  the  people  think. 

There  is  a  certain  manufacturer  who  uses 
oil  extensively  in  his  product — Standard  Oil. 
He  is  a  magazine  advertiser,  but  he  told  our 


In  the  continuation  of  thii  department,  on  page  49  of  the  Adrertiaing  Soctioa,  we  give  the  inside  hiatoiy  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  “  System  "  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  January  number. 
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representative  he  could  not  afford  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  Everybody’s  Magazine:  “How  long 
do  70U  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
get  oQ  if  I  did?”  he  said. 

A  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

A  SPEECH  delivered  recently  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  ex-Attorney-General  James  M.  Beck, 
pe^nal  counsel  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  con¬ 
tain^  the  following: 

“  The  avidity  with  which  many  intelligent  people 
read  in  a  cheap  ‘  penny-dreadful  ’  magazine  me  in¬ 
coherent,  self-contradictory,  and  self-incriminating 
articles  of  a  notorious  frenzied  fakir,  who  like  a 
crazed  Malay  is  wildly  running  amuck,  and  without 
rh3rme  or  reason  slaslung  at  the  reputation  of  judges, 
senators,'  aind  hnanders,  whether  living  or  dead.  .  . . 

“If  all  that  Mr.  Lawson  has  said  is  true,  and  I  have 
reason  to'know  that  a  great  deal  is  wholly  untrue, 
h  would  all  be  absolutely  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  methods  of  John  Law  in  France,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  his  Mississippi  Bubble.” 

“  Bubble,  bubble,  who’s  got  the  bubble  ?  ” 

This  brings  us  back  to  a  day  in  June.  It 
was  last.year.  We  had  our  first  “  intimation  ” 
that  it  might  be  well  for  us  if  we  did'not  pub¬ 
lish  Mr.  Lawson’s  story  of  “Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance.”.  We  received  a  call  from  the  afore¬ 
said  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Rogers’s  attorney,  accom¬ 
panied' by  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  the  great 
legal  copper  light.  They  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  the  story  put  off  until  the  fall,  with  a 
number  of  reasons  for  the  delay.  Mr.  Unter- 
,myer:is.a  great  lawyer  who  knows  much  of 
finance,  and  Mr.  Beck,  acting  for  the  United 
StatBS  Government,  secured  a  decision  in  the 
famous  Northern  Securities  merger  case.  As 
above  stated,  he  has  since  become  the  per¬ 
sonal  counsel  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  real  head, 
so  Mr.  Lawson  says,  of  the  “Standard  Oil” 
branch  of  the  “System.”  It  might  be  well 
to  indicate  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  these 
gentlemen  approached  us.  First,  a  call  over 
the  telephone,  a  request  for  an  appointment, 
a  willingness  even  for  an  informal  meeting 
on' a  feny-boat.  Then  a  hurried  rush  from 
thf^r&Q<f  offices  of  one  of  them  to  the  humble 
little  rooms  in  which  we  do  business.  And 
they  arriW  within  half  an  hour.  Suave, 
elegant,  dignified,  even  artistic  in  their 
thi^ts,'  these  great  lawyers  told  us,  among 
other  things,  tlut  they  would  take  their  med¬ 
icine  if  Mr.  Lawson  told  the  truth,  but  if  he 
didn’t — well,  if  he  didn’t,  look  out !  They 
would  take  action  against  us  both  civilly  and 
criminally  if  in  his  story  Mr.  Lawson  de¬ 
parted  one  sdntilla  from  the  truth.  The  fact 


that  despite  this  statement  they  have  essayed 
only  the  method  of  attack  that  this  speech  of 
Mr.  Beck’s  illustrates,  leaves  possible  only 
one  deduction:  that  they  are  “taking  their 
medicine,”  because  Mr.  Lawson  “is  telling 
the  truth.” 

DISCOVERED -A  TRUST 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  the  first 
article  of  this  number,  beginning  the  series  on 
“The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World,”  a  series 
which  promises  to  be  as  important  to  the 
three-meals-a-day  world  as  “Frenzied  Fi¬ 
nance”  is  proving  to  be  to  the  financial  world. 
You  know  that  the  cost  of  living  is  steadily 
increasing.  Meat  and  vegetable  and  dairy 
products,  the  very  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  will  soon  be  in  the  luxury  class. 
Even  bread  is  headed  that  way.  We  have 
asked  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell  to  tell  you  why, 
and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  Incidentally  he 
discovers  a  trust  bigger  than  “  Standaird  Oil  ” 
and  more  terrible— :a  deadlier  menace  than 
human  ingenuity  has  ever  before  conceived. 
Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  not  banning  to 
read  the  series  at  once.  You  may  mislay  the 
magazine  and  not  be  able  to  get  another. 
Everybody’s  Magazine  is  selling  out  these 
days. 

EVERYBODY’S  OWNERSHIP 

Some  of  our  reader  are  burdened  with 
doubts  as  to  the  ownership  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine.  We  want  to  dispel  them  now — 
once  for  all.  Mr.  Lawson  has  no  interest  in 
this  magazine,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  have  never  paid  Mr.  Lawson  one  cent  in 
the  shape  of  a  present  or  otherwise.  He 
writes  his  story  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  for 
Everybody’s  Magazine  without  charge, 
gives  his  time,  and  has  already  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  his  own  money  in  adver¬ 
tising  it.  As  explained  in  his  advertisements, 
he  has  done  this  to  get  the  largest  possible 
number  of  readers  for  “The  Facts”  about 
“Amalgamated”  and  “The  Remedy”  which 
is  to  follow. 

WHAT  COULD  BE  FAIRER? 

Some  months  ago  we  offered  the  back 
cover-page  of  the  March  issue  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  for  $1,600  and  he  didn’t  accept  it.  A 
little  later,  as  the  circulation  increased,  we 
offered  it  for  $2,000;  three  weeks  ago  we 
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asked  $3400,  and  on  December  aoth  we 
withdrew  all  prices  for  advertising.  Three 
days  later,  as  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
March  cover  at  once,  on  account  of  the  colcw 
printing,  we  advertisMl  it  “Fot  Sale”  in  four 
leading  papers  of  the  country  at  $4,000.  Be¬ 
fore  twdve  o’clock  on  the  day  the  announce¬ 
ment  appeared  it  was  sold  at  that  price  to 
the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  advertiser  we  made  the 
announcement  the  next  day  in  the  same 
papers  that  had  the  advertisement  the  pre¬ 
vious  day. 

Our  rate  for  advertising  is  based  entirely 
on  circulation.  Our  charge  is  $1.00  per 
page  per  thousand  circulation,  with  150,000 
without  charge;  that  is,  with  an  edition  of  a 
million  copies,  the  price  for  an  ordinary  page 
of  advertising  is  $850  for  each  insertion. 
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THE  UNDERGROUND  METHOD 

A  RECENT  number  of  Harper's  Weekly 
gave  a  column  of  its  valuable  e^torial  space 
to  pleasantly  satirical  comments  upon  Mr. 
Lawson  and  Everybody’s  Magazine.  We 
quote  a  paragraph: 

We  understand  that  the  coruscating  narrative 
of  Mr.  Lawson’s  fiscal  adventures,  which  now 
claims  to  reach  some  millions  of  readers  every 
month  through  one  of  the  ten-cent  magazines,  was 
offered  to  most  of  the  estaUished  hi^-dass  mag¬ 
azines  for  publication,  but  none  of  them  would 
touch  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Naturally,  no  pub¬ 
lication  with  a  reputation  to  lose  cared  to  be  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  workings  of  the  mind 
of  the  Boston  financier  should  be  exposed  to  the 
public. 

We  answer  this  attack  now,  not  because 
of  any  wide  publicity  it  is  likely  to  have  had 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  but  for  the  reason  that 
other  publishers  as  well  have  spread  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  idea  of  running  Mr.  Law¬ 
son’s  story  had  occurred  to  them  and  they 
had  dismissed  it,  or  that  they  had  been  offered 
the  story  and  declined  it. 

We  drive  a  spike  in  one  lie  right  here. 
With  a  full  knowle^e  of  the  gravity  of  the 
possible  consequences,  we  make  Colonel 
Harvey  this  offer: 

n  he  will  prove  that  he  or  any  other  pub¬ 
lisher  declined  to  publish  Mr.  Lawson’s 
story,  or  even  had  a  chance  to  decline  it,  or 
ever  had  it  directly  or  indirectly  offered  to 
hhn,  we  will  devote  the  sum  of  $35,000  to 
endow  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  patients 
in  some  healthful  spot. 
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Or  in  case  Colonel  Harvey  is  not  so  keenly 
interested  in  the  welfare  (d  consumptives  as 
we  are,  and  finds  in  this  offer  an  insufficient 
incentive  to  spur  him  on  to  make  good  his 
statements,  we  offer  as  an  alternative  to 
spend  the  said  $35,000  on  a  magnificent 
bronze  statue  of  George  Harvey,  with  a  sxiit- 
able  inscription  (d  la  George  Washington), 
and  give  it  to  the  city  ol  New  York  or  the 
Government  at  Washington. 

George  Harvey,  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
who  a  few  years  ago  was  content  to  be  known 
as  plain  Colonel  George  B.  M.  Harvey,  has 
been  quite  busy  of  late  throwing  mud  at 
Everybody’s  Magazine.  In  a  speech  made 
at  a  dinner  given  to  Henry  Van  Dyke,  he 
referred  to  this  magazine  as  Nobody’s  Mag¬ 
azine,  meaning  you,  we  suppose.  In  the 
quoted  paragraph  George  says  something 
about  “established  hi^-class  magazines” 
and  “a  reputation  to  lose.”  Since  taking 
hold  of  the  defunct  Harper  Brothers,  Colond 
Harvey  has  worked  wonders.  He  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  lot  of  capable  fellows. 
Harper's  Magazine  is  probably  making  a 
little  more  money  than  the  other  departments 
of  the  business  are  losing.  Yes,  we  believe 
Harper's  can  be  called  “established.”  We 
hope  so. 

You  cannot  blame  Harper  Brothers  for 
being  careful,  even  sensitive,  about  reputa¬ 
tions.  They  know  by  experience  bow  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  recover  one  when  it  is  lost. 
When  men  have  said  unkind  things  to  us 
about  George  and  his  job  we  have  invariably 
stood  for  1^.  There  can  be  no  personal 
animus  in  his  present  attitude  toward  our 
magazine  and  Mr.  Lawson.  Where  is  the 
“colored  gemman” ?  He  is  probably  in  one 
of  those  t(»tuous  underground  passages 
through  which  the  “System”  works.  When 
Harper  Brothers  lost  their  reputation  a  few 
years  ago  in  about  as  nasty  a  failure  as  the 
publishing  business  has  ever  witnessed,  re¬ 
port  had  it  that  the  King  of  Wall  Street  had  a 
lot  of  money  involved.  Not  wishing  to  let 
it  go  without  a  struggle,  he  put  some  more 
wiffi  it  and  set  George  to  watch  it  George 
was  given  so  many  years  to  do  certain  things 
— faffing  which  he  would  lose  his  job.  Now 
George  don’t  want  to  lose  his  job.  He  likes 
to  travel  and  “comer”  writers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  In  fact,  George  will  do  just 
about  what  his  master  tells  him  to  do.  George 
is  capable  of  doing  clever  things  even  wiffi- 
out  being  told.  He  really  ought  to  try  for 
that  brass  statue. 


Lawson  and  His  Critics 


Readers  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  are  invited  to  relieve  their  minds 
of  any  perplexities  created  by  Mr.  Lawson’s  story.  He  will 
answer  any  pertinent  question. 


The  world  judges  individuals  and  insti¬ 
tutions  by  their  actions.  It  expects 
big  men  and  thirigs  to  express  themselves 
in  a  big  way.  In  the  world’s  eyes  mean¬ 
ness  and  trickery  are  most  contemptible 
when  exhibited  by  one  from  whom  it  ex¬ 
pected  generosity  and  force.  A  Sandow 
must  not  pinch  or  pull  hair;  he  may  crush. 
A  great  financial  institution,  such  as  a  life- 
insurance  corporation  having  hundreds  of 
millions  of  assets  and  scores  of  millions  rev¬ 
enue,  owes  it  to  the  world  and  to  the  people 
whose  savings  these  vast  accumulations  repre¬ 
sent  to  respond  boldly  and  fairly  to  criticism. 
Evasion  and  deception  are  out  of  character 
with  its  magnitude,  with  its  responsibilities. 

In  my  first  arraignment  of  “Standard  Oil” 
I  stated  that  it,  together  with  other  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals,  had  organized  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  control  and  capture  the  money  of 
the  public,  and  this  association  I  called  “The 
System.”  The  three  great  life-insurance 
corporations  formed  an  important  part  of 
“The  System,”  for  by  means  of  their  huge 
assets  it  controlled  the  national  and  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies  through  which 
it  obtained  the  opportunity  of  manipulating 
the  people’s  money.  I  stated  further  that  the 
three  great  institutions,  grown,  through  long 
immunity  from  exposure,  reckless  in  their 
jugglery  with  the  funds  intrusted  to  them, 
had  b^ome  infected  with  the  bacteria  of 
frenzied  finance;  that  they  were  engaged  in 
the  wildest  of  stock  gambling,  and  that  the 
votaries  of  “The  System”  who  directed  these 
operations  conducted  them'for  their  own  en¬ 
richment.  This  accusation  was  made  directly 
and  without  evasion,  and  by  way  of  proof  I 
supplemented  it  with  a  specific  instance  of 
rank  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  No  man  knows 
better  than  I  the  danger  of  stock  gambling, 
and  that  the  end  of  stock  gambling  is  ruin  for 
all  who  engage  in  it,  and  I  fully  realized  that 
my  charge  constituted  an  impeachment  of 


the  integrity  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
great  institutions  involved.  In  making  my 
charge  I  gave  names,  dates,  and  amounts. 

Was  this  charge  true  or  false? 

Its  truth  or  falsity  were  alone  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  insurance  companies  accused  and 
the  public  concerned.  My  personality,  my 
motives  for  making  the  charge,  had  no  bear¬ 
ing  whatever  on  its  truth  or  falsity.  The 
issue  was — Are  the  great  life-insurance  com¬ 
panies  using  the  billions  of  their  depositors 
for  stock  speculation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
votaries  of  “The  System”  or  not? 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
responded  by  circulating  among  its  policy¬ 
holders  a  statement  that  it  had  refused  to 
insure  me,  and  that  my  motive  in  attacking 
it,  consequently,  was  revenge  because  I  had 
been  black-listed;  that  I  was  attacking  it  to 
benefit  its  competitors;  and,  attached  to 
the  letters  were  reprints  from  insignificant, 
hireling  papers,  insinuating  that  I  and 
Everybody’s  Magazine  were  blackmailers. 
Further,  the  New  York  Life  caused  to  be 
advertised  broadcast  that  it  owned  no  stock 
securities  and,  according  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  Company,  could  own  none — consequently 
my  charge  was  a  lie.  The  specific  allegation 
which  I  had  given  with  names,  dates,  and 
amounts  was  not  alluded  to,  nor  was  there  an 
attempt  to  disprove  the  charge  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  was  engaged  in  stock -jobbing. 

Knowing  the  subtle  methods  of  “frenzied 
finance,”  I  recognized  they  were  attempting 
to  silence  me  by  the  same  trickery  they  had 
so  often  used  against  others  who  had  dared 
cross  their  paths.  Having  the  absolute  hand¬ 
ling  of  unlimited  money  belonging  to  the 
people,  the  directors  of  these  great  institu¬ 
tions  have  built  up  a  machine  of  incredible 
power.  Through  their  tens  of  thousands 
of  retainers  and  henchmen,  their  unequalled 
facilities  for  circularizing  the  public,  their 
control  of  the  press  of  the  country  due  to  the 
millions  sjsent  in  advertising,  they  have  hith- 
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erto  been  able  to  squelch  and  ruin  any  man 
or  group  of  men  who  felt  called  upon  to 
combat  their  false  statements.  That  these 
fatuous  tactics  should  be  employed  against 
me  was  rather  ridiculous,  for  the  men  in  con¬ 
trol  of  “The  System”  know  that  I  know 
their  methods  as  well  as  their  crimes;  and 
that  while  I  could  not  meet  their  unbridled 
and  reckless  expenditures  of  the  people’s 
money,  I  could  be  depended  on  willingly  to 
spend  some  millions  of  my  own  money  to 
champion  any  cause  I  took  up. 

In  last  month’s  issue  of  this  magazine  I 
took  up  the  gantlet  v  hich  President  McCall 
and  his  associates  had  flung  down  and  stated 
that  if  the  question  of  the  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  of  the  world’s  greatest  corporation 
were  to  be  settled  along  personal  lines,  I 
would  meet  the  issue,  but  in  meeting  it  I 
would  not  be  switched  off  from  the  great 
question  involved.  These  corporations  were 
adl  of  the  one-man-in-control  variety.  Then, 
narrowing  the  proposition  to  personality, 

I  asked  was  the  “one  man”  honest?  If 
the  “one  man”  could  be  proved  dishonest, 
then  it  would  be  proper  for  the  poUcy-ht^ers 
to  look  out  for  their  property.  I  may  say 
here  that  in  entering  upon  this  exposure  of 
the  most  powerful  b<^y  of  men  in  the  world, 

I  knew  quite  well  what  I  was  “up  against,” 
and  deliberately  decided  in  the  conduct  of 
my  hght  I  would  use  such  strategy  as  1  be¬ 
lieved  proper  to  outwit  so  strong  and  so  un¬ 
scrupulous  an  adversary.  One  can  hang 
a  dog  as  well  with  a  cord  as  with  a  hawser, 
and  in  proving  my  assertions,  I  am  quite  will¬ 
ing  that  the  insurance  companies  should 
believe  each  play  is  my  best  card.  I  decline, 
however,  to  show  my  hand. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  1  was  attacking 
because  I  had  been  refused  insurance  by  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  as  posi¬ 
tively  stated  in  Mr.  McCall’s  letter,  I  repro¬ 
duce  a  letter  written  and  signed  by  President 
John  A.  McCall,  dated  IQ04,  soliciting  me  to 
take  out  insurance  in  his  Company.  I  printed 
parts  of  three  other  letters,  one  directed  to 
my  office,  also  signed  by  Mr.  McCall,  another 
from  the  special  agent,  and  a  third  from  the 
Boston  agent  of  the  New  York  Life,  supple- 
noenting  Mr.  McCall’s  letter  and  requesting 
the  privilege  of  an  appointment. 

This  correspondence  was  put  forth  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  nature.  The 
publishers  of  this  magazine  and  my  own 
lawyers,  to  whom  I  submitted  it,  both  pointed 
out  that  the  insurance  companies  would  un¬ 


doubtedly  take  the  ground  that  ine  McCall 
letter  was  no  more  than  a  drcxilar  sent  out 
to  a  number  of  capitalists  and  had  only  gone 
to  me  by  mistake.  I  replied  that  such  a  re¬ 
joinder  would  practically  amount  to  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  statement  and  signatiure  of 
the  highest  officials  of  the  New  York  Life 
were  valueless  and  without  .significance, 
which  would  place  President  McCall  in  an 
untenable  position.  If  his  signature  were 
valueless  and  without  significance  when  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  why  not 
in  other  instances  if  the  interests  of  his  cor¬ 
poration  seemed  to  require  such  a  disclaimer? 
Considering  my  argument,  would  not  such 
a  confession  have  a  pregnant  bearing  on  the 
proportion — is  the  “one  man”  honest,  es¬ 
pecially  as  1  was  equipped  with  additional 
documents  to  offset  further  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  insurance  companies  to  show  me 
up  as  a  disappointed  seeker  after  theii 
policies  ? 

Here,  specifically,  are  the  details  of  my 
encounter  with  the  life-insurance  institu¬ 
tions,  and  I  pledge  my  word  to  my  readers 
that  they  constitute  all  the  facts  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  They  are  well  known  to  the  prom¬ 
inent  men  connected  with  the  great  com¬ 
panies  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  track  of  just 
such  transactions.  Whoever  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  incessant  pursuit  of  busineaa 
by  the  important  insurance  corporations 
need  not  be  told  that  a  man  in  my  position 
has  had  his  share  of  importuning  by  agents 
great  and  small.  I  have  never  sought  life 
insurance,  for  it  has  not  appealed  to  me  as 
an  investment,  but  on  three  separate  occasions 
I  have  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  a  friend 
connected  with  one  of  the  big  institutions 
and  have  allowed  myself  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  first  time  was  in  1887,  following  a 
breakdown  from  overwork.  This  illness  my 
friend  used  as  an  argument  to  induce  me  to 
take  out  insurance,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to 
agree  to  submit  to  a  private  medical  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  leading  physicians  of  the  com¬ 
panies  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  my 
breakdown,  which  for  a  brief  time  had  left  a 
trace  of  paralysis  in  my  left  side,'  would  bar 
me.  This  examination  was  at  my  own 
expense,  and  it  was  expressly  understood 
that,  being  private,  it  should  not  constitute 
a  record.  The  physician  {N'onounced  me  a 
perfect  risk,  but  advised  against  going  fur¬ 
ther  inasmuch  as  a  rigid  rule  of  the  com¬ 
panies  precluded  them  from  granting  insiir- 
ance  to  anyone  who  had  suffered  from  this 
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form  of  illness  until  seven  years  after  the 
attack.  I  was  not  disappointed  except  on 
account  of  my  friend. 

Five  years  later  the  solicitation  was  re¬ 
newed  and  I  was  assured  that  the  officials  of 
his  company  were  so  eager  to  have  me  that 
they  would  waive  the  seven-year  rule,  which 
still  had  two  years  to  run.  This  time  I  went 
up  before  another  medical  examiner,  and 
after  the  usual  tests,  was  asked  the  stereo¬ 
typed  question  if  I  had  ever  previously  been 
rejected  for  life  insurance.  My  friend  re¬ 
plied  for  me — no.  I,  however,  stated  fully 
the  conditions  of  my  previous  examination, 
which  the  doctor  assured  me  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  an  official  rejection,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  the  application  was  filled  out,  my 
friend,  the  agent,  vainly  protesting  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details 
I  had  insisted  on  ventilating.  In  the  con¬ 
versation  that  ensued,  the  doctor  advised 
that  it  was  safer  .to  await  the  expiration  of  the 
seven  years,  and  I  being  still  indifferent,  ex¬ 
cept  to  my  friend’s  interest,  accepted  the 
apologies  of  the  several  people  concerned  for 
the  trouble  I  had  gone  to  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

My  next  engagement  was  four  years  later, 
in  1^6,  after  the  attack  of  appendicitis  which 
I  described  in  the  last  chapter  of  “Frenzied 
Finance.”  Again  my  good  friend  the  agent 
came  to  me  and  used  the  incident  of  my  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  death  to  impress  once  more 
the  desirability  of  having  a  large  policy  of 
life  insurance.  Those  who  have  read  “The 
System’s”  disclaimer,  will  remember  that  I 
had  been  black-listed  since  1892.  There  was 
no  peradventure  about  the  affair.  The  usual 
consultations  with  high  officials  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  occurred,  and  when  all  preliminary 
bargains  had  been  arranged,  I  underwent  a 
thorough  examination  in  New  York.  This 
time,  the  seven-year  term  having  expired,  I 
was  pronounced  a  f>erfect  risk.  But  my 
latest  illness  had  brought  me  up  against  an¬ 
other  waiting  rule,  and  once  more  the  subject 
was  abandoned  after  the  usual  expressions  of 
regret  and  good  will.  Since  1896  my  con¬ 
nection  with  life-insurance  companies  has 
been  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  molasses 
barrel  with  the  industrious  flies  in  summer. 

The  engagements  of  1892  and  1896  are 
both  matters  of  record.  My  position  in  each 
instance  was  well  understood,  and  several  in¬ 
surance  officials  who  know  the  facts  as  well  as 
I  do  have,  since  the  publication  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  statement,  come  to  me  and  offered  to 
back  up  my  assertions  with  their  own.  Amer¬ 


ican  manhood  is  certainly  not  extinct  when 
men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  careers  to 
set  a  wTong  right. 

The  manner  in  which  the  great  companies 
have  met  my  rejoinder  to  President  McCall 
will  afford  my  readers  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  the  “  System  ”  goes  after  a  man 
who  has  excited  its  antagonism. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  con¬ 
taining  my  fac-simile  of  President  McCall’s 
letter  to  policy-holder  DeRan  and  his  two 
letters  to  me,  the  Life  Insurance  Underwriters 
met  and  “resoluted”  that  I  had  applied  for 
insurance  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  1892,  and  being  asked  if  I  had 
ever  been  refused  insurance,  replied  in  the 
negative.  Investigation  showed  that  I  had 
been  refused  four  years  before  by  two  other 
companies,  whereupon  my  application  was 
rejected  and  I  practically  black-listed,  and  so 
could  not  secure  life  insurance  in  any  Ameri¬ 
can  company.  By  way  of  corroborating  this 
plausible  story  two  letters  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  agents  of  the  two  companies 
to  their  head  officers  without  my  knowledge, 
were  incorporated  in  the  resolution.  The 
letters  stated  that  the  writers  could  secure  me 
for  a  large  amount  of  insurance  if  the  com¬ 
panies  would  accept  the  risk.  The  virtuous 
corporations  had  then  replied  that  Mr.  Law- 
son  had  been  refused  life  insurance  before, 
and  for  good  reasons  was  not  desired  as  a 
risk.  This  resolution  was  then  published 
throughout  the  press  of  America  in  the  news 
columns,  and  to  all  but  those  initiated  in  the 
desperate  practices  of  the  “System”  and 
its  votaries,  it  was  conclusive  evidence  that  an 
unprincipled  man  had  been  convicted,  red- 
handed,  of  fraud. 

You  who  read  this  statement  of  mine  doubt¬ 
less  found  the  resolutions  in  your  own  paper, 
and  thought  it  ordinary  news-matter  printed 
because  of  its  public  interest.  This  notice 
was  an  advertisement  disguised  as  news,  and 
inserted  through  the  “System’s”  professional 
character  assassinator,  whose  head-quarters 
are  in  Boston,  a.  person  who  will  occupy  a 
prominent  part  in  the  chapters  of  my  story 
wherein  I  treat  of  the  crimes  of  Amalgamated. 
The  publication  cost  the  insurance  companies 
$2.50  per  line  of  the  policy-holders’  money, 
while  advertisements  that  I  insert  in  course 
of  my  private  business  cost  me  but  75  cents 
per  line. 

Simultaneously  this  Boston  slugger  inserted 
in  the  various  daily  papers  advertisements 
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notifying  the  public  that  he  would  send  ac¬ 
curate  informatics  to  anyone  who  applied  in 
regard  to  certain  of  my  corporations.  Those 
who  wrote  were  sent  reprints  from  the  New 
York  Commercial,  a  tlaily  paper  belonging 
to  Henry  H.  Rogers,  which  is  u.sed  to  “  roast  ” 
anyone  who  offends  the  “System.”  In  this 
precious  publication  various  vicious  attacks 
cm  myself  have  appeared,  and  these  have 
furnished'  the  great  insurance  corporations 
with  ammunition  to  discredit  my  reputation 
and  purpose  among  their  policy-hoklers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  press  and  insurance  }>ub- 
licadons  which  are  absolutely  sustained  by 
the  Insurance  Corporations’  bounty,  were 
turned  on  me,  and  have  yelped  themselves 
hoarse  proving  me  various  kinds  of  a  liar. 
I.ater  a  trustee  of  the  Equitable  Life  brought 
suit  against  me  for  $35o,cx>o  on  an  absolutely 
different  contention,  which  of  course  will 
never  be  brought  to  trial.  This,  too,  was 
used  as  a  pretext  for  advertiang  that  those 
whom  I  had  attacked  proposed  also  to  drag 
me  into  court — the  last  thing  they  dared  do. 

However,  I  had  sinned  still  further,  for  had 
I  not  questioned  the  virtue  and  integrity  of 
the  New  York  Life’s  securities?  To  policy¬ 
holder  DeRan,  Mr.  McCall  had  stated,  also 
over  his  own  signature,  that  the  New  York 
Life  did  not  ancl  could  not  own  stock  securi¬ 
ties.  (See  the  DeRan  letter  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Evekybody’s.)  I  proved  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  insurance  reports  that  millions  of  the  New 
York  Life’s  bonds  were  no  more  than  dis¬ 
guised  stock  securities,  created  by  the  new 
device  of  depositing  stocks  with  a  trust 
company  at  an  inflated  price  and  issuing 
against  them  a  receipt  which  is  arbitrarily 
called  a  “bond.”  I  mentioned  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northeni- 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  Collateral  4s,  created  out  of  the 
stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  other  railroads.  I  could  have  selected 
a  much  worse  type  of  security  just  as,  instead 
of  the  typewritten  letter  of  Mr.  McCall,  I 
might  have  published  others  of  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  nature. 

A^inst  me  out  sallied  and  Vice-President 
Perkins,  brother  of  George  W.  Perkins,  ist 
Vice-President  of  the  N.  Y.  Life  (J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan’s  partner),  who  at  a  banquet  in 
Philadelphia  boldly  refuted  my  aspersions 
by  declaring  that  the  bonds  I  named  “are 
printed  in  the  list  of  holdings  w'hich  the  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  in  detail  and  has  published 
for  the  last  five  years  in  order  that  its  policy¬ 
holders  may  be  informed  of  its  affairs  in  the 


minutest  detail.”  The  convincing  logic  of 
this  rejoinder  the  dullest  will  appreciate,  but 
for  a  moment  I  must  stop  to  remind  Mr. 
Perkins  that  the  publicity  on  which  he  plumes 
himself  is  really  not  an  expression  of  the  New 
York  Life’s  individual  frankness  but  merely 
an  observance  compelled  by  the  law. 

All  this  recapitulation  has  been  for  a  pur¬ 
pose.  My  readers  will  bear  in  mind  before 
taking  hold  of  my  next  exhibit  that  the  great  * 
insurance  companies  have  published  me  as 
a  falsifier,  who  since  1892  has  been  refused 
insurance  and  black-list^  for  good  reasons, 
and  that  Mr.  McCall’s  letters  were  circulars 
sent  me  by  mistake.  We  are  still  consider¬ 
ing  the  problem — are  the  men  who  run  our 
great  insurance  companies  honest?  Well, 
look  at  this  reproduction  on  the  opposite 
page  of  a  document  that  is  now  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  my  possession  since  the  date  it 
was  delivered  to  me  by  one  of  the  three  great 
representatives  of  the  “System,”  the  Equita¬ 
ble  Life  Insurance  Company. 

This  document  speaks  for  itself.  My 
readers  are  aware  of  the  negotiations  and  in¬ 
vestigations  which  precede  the  making  of  an 
insurance  contract.  To  them  and  to  “The 
System’s”  votaries  I  recommend  the  exhibit 
and  their  resolutioas  as  a  simple  lesson  in 
frenzied  finance. 

My  charge  that  the  directors  of  the  great 
life-insurance  corporations  of  .America  use 
the  funds  of  the  companies  .they  control  in 
stock  speculation  for  their  personal  benefit 
is  but  one  contention  in  my  argument  against 
the  character  of  their  management.  Here  I 
formally  add  another  charge.  It  is  that  in  the 
placing  of  loans,  in  the  purchase  of  properties 
and  securities  and  in  the  underwriting  of  en¬ 
terprises,  there  are  enormous  profits  made 
directly  and  indirectly,  which  are  pocketed 
by  individuab  and  are  never  shown  on  the 
bmks  of  the  corporation. 

The  basis  of  life  insurance  b  security.  A 
policy-holder  pays  hb  premium  to  enable 
the  corpmation  accepting  it  to  make  good 
its  contract  with  him  when  death  or  time 
matures  it.*  The  vast  sums  in  the  possession 
of  the  three  great  companies  are  accumu- 
bted  to  safeguard  their  policy-holders,  and 
should  be  invested  only  in  securities  of  tried 
and  solid  worth,  which  will  bring  in  no  more 
nor  less  than  the  going  rate  of  interest.  There 
must  be  no  experiments  and,  above  all,  no 
speculation.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  The  posi¬ 
tions  of  managers  and  manipulators  of  these 
huge  hoards  of  the  people’s  money  have  be- 
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^  Contract  OF  Saije 


^y^m.  ^swa^m 


\  H  O  M  AS\ A/  AWSON 


^tAOUhtr 


Whereas. - ^  o  as  V\/-[^.  s.q  n — - _ 

(hereinafter  called  the  Purchaser)  has  subscnbed  to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  for  the  5*/*  Gold  Bond  hereinafter  described; 

Now.  Th  EREFORE.  in  consideration  of  the  written  and  printed  SussciimoN 
for  said  Bond,  hereby  made  a  part  of  thisContract(a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached)and  of 
the  payment  in  advance  of»«s-».»«n  f.»»»  nim  tw»  -.jL-Dnllars, 

and  of  the  payment  of  «»t  »«»..»«»« 

on  or  before  the  t — twhitt  »sc»mp  —  _  day  of -  ■  a  u c u  st- — ■■■ _ 

- r- — T - - - in  every  year  thereafter  during  the  continuance  of  this  Contract, 

The  said  Society  hereby  agrees  that  on  the  .  - twcutt  «sc  om  » — ^  day 

of r — -  AususT — _ Nineteen  hundred  and  .  ■  Twt  Lva  -rr-. 

upon  due  surrender  of  this  Contract  (provided  it  is  then  in. force)  the  said  Society  will 
deliver  at  its  office  in  the  City  of  New  York 

A  Twenty- Year  S%  Registered  Gold  Bond 
for  .  r - O-HlMltUftt! - - -T . . 

or  a  CouroM  Bond  for  each  even  One  Thousand  Dollaes  of  the  said  amount  in  the  form 
of  the  Specimen  Bond  hereto  attached, 

TO 

Wri ^ ^JLgilT"  -  — 7- ~~.Z 

—  ■'  - - - .or  assigns,  upon  which  delivery  this  Contract  will  terminate. 

And  n  is  ruETHsa  Aceeid,  that  the  Peivileces  and  Conditions  stated  on  the 
second  and  seventh  pages  hereof  form  a  part  of  this  Contract  as 
fully  as  if  recited  at  length  over  the  signatures  hereto  affixed. 

New  Vnrit  »||.ATCC»  ■.»„..>«  T~« _ ^ 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  by 


/  —  Prcsidcat 

o  o  o 
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The  holder  of  this  Contract  is  protected  by  life  assurance  hereunder  as  follows: 

1.  IN  THE  EVENT  OP  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PtHtCHASER  wkMn  Tti>  ytm  from  the  re(mer 
date  of  tkb  oootract  (provided  ell  pcevioss  laeulmeots  iMive  beea  dely  paid  and  tkie  ooatracc  U  ia  forocX  aay  annuel 
iaewlaicwtt  UtUaf  due  efter  daaU  will  be  cmccIM  utd  tbit  contract  win  tbercopoo  OMtorc :  aod  opoo  tbc  receipt  o(  aaiwfactory 
prootoof  aoM  death  the  Socieijr  will  i»— diately  dehver  tbc  Gold  Bood  proeided  lor  beroso,  or  io  lico  tboroof  will  pay  tbc  ce«*voleoi  eabie  ol 

tbo  Bond  io  caab-oaady  — ■  ■  M  i  LbiQK  T  Hitt,  a.  MUeeBItao  TNOWAHO  DoUaro. 


Porch oaer't  oaeciHon,  adMioiuratora  or  attifoa. 

S.  LOANS  AND  SURRENDER  VALUES — After  UuecoDcrecl  bee  been  in  force  three  yean,  the  Society  will 
make  loans  tbereoii  at  five  per  cent  interest  per  ennam,  peyeMe  in  edvanoe.  of  the  respective  emounts  stated  in  cn^  on 
pifc  a,  MOO  the  doc  yeigoweot  ol  tbia  contract  to  tbe  Sneiety  at  collatccml  aecnrity  lor  eoeb  looo 

TVit  eootfoct  AolT lapei,  dbd  lofttbtr  with  all  instalwcnu  paid  tboraoo  tbafi  forfeit  to  tbc  Society  oo  the  noo  payent  ol  aay  inttalmeot 
wbco  doc.  eacept  tbw,  proviM  ioaulwcou  thall  have  bcoo  poM  fw  tba  period  racpoctiveiy  owotioned  io  tbe  tabt#  oo  pM  t.  there  will  bo 
fmoMd  wiibont  action  on  tbc  part  ol  the  Porcbaecr.  a  Paid>op  fiodoweat,  poyabie  ia  Caib  either  at  the  death  ol  the  rorebaaer  or  at  the 
owtnriif  of  tbe  Sodowowot  period,  lor  the  aaiooot  ised  io  aaid  taWc;  or.  io  lien  Ibaraal.  at  tbe  optioo  ol  the  Portbaecr,  (i)  tbe  Caab  Sorrender 
Value  nsod  io  taid  tablo.  opon  the  doc  anrronder  ol  tbia  contract  lo  tbe  Society  at  Ha  Hoaw  OAce  ia  New  Yorh  CHy  at  aay  tiwe  after  Ua 
teraiiaatiea ;  or  (a)  proeidod  tbia  coairact  la  aarrtodcrod  witbio  tbc  days  ol  froct,  or.  arkh  aatMaciory  cndoocc  ol  good  beoltb,  aritbio  ooc  yoar 
tbaraafter.  a  paid-up  tarw  policy  for  tbo  lull  owouat  aaaurod  oadcr  tbia  cootracu  aad  if  tbc  Porebaaer  la  Ueing  at  tba  capiratioa  af  aaid  teroi 
paHcy.  tbc  pure  tadawtat  iadicaiad  ia  tbc  table  will  be  paid  ia  caab.  Tbe  paid-up  eudoawtat,  caab  value,  or  poid-up  term  policy  bercia 
ralarrad  to  are  baaed  oa  tbe  auwber  of  lull  yaan'  iaaialawota  tbai  have  baco  paid,  arc  graatod  wicbout  partki^ioo  m  proto,  aad  arc  aubf^ 
la  radoctioa  for  aay  ladcbtadaeaa  lo  tbc  Society  uader  tbia  coatract. 

S.  OCCUPATION,  RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVEL — Thera  are  no  rcstrictioas  under  this  contract  upon  travel, 
rasidenee.  occstpnboo.  inUitary  or  naval  lervice.  eacepu^  for  one  year  from  its  dole  of  issoe,  doritig  which  time  travel  or 
raaidaact  in  Meatco  or  tbo  Torrid  Zone,  or  cogageweot.  occupaiioa  or  vwployiaeot  io  biaatiof.  mioiog.  auboMrioc  labor,  ocronautic  aacewiioni. 
tbe  waovlacturc,  baadllag  or  traaaportatioo  of  ladawaMble  or  coploatve  aubatancea.  aervicc  opon  raikood  traiaa.  or  ia  awkebiag  or  coopting 
can,or  on  any  aicawboat  or  vaaaal.  will  rcodcr  ibia  contract  void. and  excepciag  military  or  naval  aarvko  ia  war,  wWeb  la  at  all  ttmea  aubiect 
to  BOd  perminad  aaly  ia  aeeordaaco  with  tbo  provwioai  af  Sacuaa  4  below. 

A  SERVICE  IN  WAR. — If  ilitary  or  naval  service  io  war  are  ooc  risks  assumed  by  the  Society  under  this  cootrnct 
noless  the  Purchaser  thall  cauae  to  be  scot  to  tbe  Head  Office  of  tbc  Society  io  the  Ci^of  New  York  io  advance  by  registered 
moiL  a  wricteo  aocice  of  bia  dcaire  to  be  elaaaid  for  aae  yoar  at  a  awmber  of  tbe  Socicty'a  Ycarfy  war  Claaa.  hi  wbicb  CUaa  ao  ettra  iaatalmeat 
will  be  roqnirod  ia  advaacc,  but  tbe  actoal  loaaei  to  tbc  Society  by  war  will  be  aaavally  apportioned  among  tbc  owmbera  of  tbe  aaid  Claaa  eo 
tba  bito  ot  tbe  amouota  amyrart  wader  tboir  eontracta.  Tbit  apportieameat  (wbicb  it  b  guaraatced  will  aot  cacced  ivS  af  tbc  amooat  aaawrcd 
ia  any  oae  yoar)  auy  cbea  eitbar  be  paid  hi  caab,  or  ebargod  by  ibe  Society  oa  a  baa,  witb  iatereat.  agaioat  aav  moaeya  payable  under  each 
coatract  roapactivciy.  Pending  aneb  apportioamcni,  a  anm  oqnal  to  led  af  tea  face  will  be  witbbcld  by  tbe  Society  w  ibe  acttleowat  of  each 
matnriag  contract.  Snch  nmiliag  ol  oooce  aball  be  tbc  aole  ood  caaeotial  mquiwtc  for  cntraaco  iato  tbia  War  Claaa  and  in  acceptation  of  its 
condiiioot  of  memberabip.  aod  anall  act  m  a  waiver  of  aU  reatrictiooa  agaioat  military  or  naval  aonrict  in  war.  ta  tbc  event  hi  the  death  of  tbe 


cant  met  roapactivciy.  Pending  aneb  apportioomcni,  a  anm  oqnal  to  led  af  tea  face  will  be  witbbcld  by  tbc  Society  la  ibe  acttleowat  of  each 
matnriag  contract.  Snch  nmiliag  ol  oooce  aball  be  tbc  aole  aod  caaeotial  mquiwte  for  cutrauco  iato  tbia  War  Claaa  and  in  acceptation  of  its 
condiiioot  of  memberabip.  sod  ansll  set  m  a  waivtr  of  aU  reatrictiooa  sgnioat  military  or  naval  sanrict  in  war.  ta  tbc  event  hi  the  death  af  tba 
Ynreboeer  tbrongb  service  to  war  wicbout  aaemberabip  io  tbo  Yearly  War  Clam  oa  tbua  dc&ned.  and  wiiboui  fm  obtaining  a  apocial  pcraiit  for 
aoch  aervicc,  tbe  reaerve  00  tbe  cootract  ooly  will  be  dot. 

6.  SUICIDE — Stlf  dcWfuctiou,  iuim  or  iosaae,  withio  ooe  year  from  dace  of  the  tssttsoce  of  this  cootract,  ts  a 
risk  not  amumed  by  the  Society  bcrtuiider. 

A  ADMISSION  OP  AGE — The  age  of  the  Purchaser  will  be  admitted  during  lifetime  by  tbe  Society  on  due 
proof,  but  if  not  ao  admitted  and  if  tbe  age  is  shown  to  have  been  underwated.  the  amount  due  uo^  this  cootract  at  its 
amtarity  aball  be  ebeamonnt  wbicb  tbc  iaatalmeat  ebargad  wonid  have  porebaaed  at  tbc  Socictv'a  racca  lo  oae  at  tbe  rogHter  date  of  tbc  cootract 
far  tbc  hircbaaer  a  trae  age. 

7.  CHANGE  OP  BENEFICIARY.— This  contract  is  issued  with  the  express  understanding  that  the  Purchaser 
nay.  from  time  to  tine,  during  its  cootinaaoce,  change  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  by  filing  with  the  Society  a  written 
foqueat  doly  ackaowlodged.  aecempaaiod  by  ibis  eantraet.  vneb  ebaage  to  ube  elect  opoa  ibe  caderaement  af  tbc  aamc  on  tbia  contract  by  tba 
Secioty,  provided  k  baa  aot  been  aaaigaad  and  notice  of  aneb  amigampat  raenrded  ao  the  bpoka  of  tbc  Saciciy,  or  if  saaignod  that  all  aaaiga* 
meats  aball  bavo  beco  daly  caoccUcd  or  relmsed  00  tba  booka  of  tba  Society. 

A  THE  ENTIRE  AGREEMENT  between  the  Society  and  tbe  Purchaser  is  embodied  in  this  CoirruACT  or  Sals 
and  the  SoaacaipnoM  (or  applientioo)  therefor,  taken  together,  which  cannot  be  varied  except  in  wncing  by  one  of  the 
foDowiag  Kaccutive  OWoera  of  tbc  Sociccy  at  ha  Home  OAco  io  New  Yack,  aamaly:  tbe  Piaaidiot.  ooe  af  tbc  Vice-Praaidaats  Uw  Sacrcury. 
Ibe  Amjataat  Sacrutary,  tbe  Comptroller,  tbe  Actaary.  tba  Aaaiataot  AcOmry,  tbc  Treaeurar.  tbe  Auditor,  tbe  Aaaociau  Auditor,  tbe  Recorder,  tbe 
Roglairar  or  tbc  Aaaiaiant  Roglacrar- 

9.  INCONTESTABILITY. — This  oootract  shall  ba  indtspuiabte.  after  one  year  from  iu  date  of  isaue.  for  the 
anouBt  dot.  provided  thd  iasulnena  ara  duly  paid. 
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come  the  greatest  financial  prizes  of  the  day. 
New  and  ingenious  methods  of  graft  have  been 
devised  in  connection  with  them.  Their  vast 
revenues  have  become  “-The  System’s”  most 
potent  instrument  in' working  its  will  in  the 
stock  world.  Their  investments,  largely  in 
the  securities  of  properties  or  corporations  in 
which  “The  System’s”  votaries  have  large 
interests,  are  fertile  sources  of  profit  to  the 
“insiders.”  The  groups  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  affiliated  with  them  are  the  medium 
through  which  access  to  the  coveted  insur¬ 
ance  funds  is  obtained,  for  these  latter  insti¬ 
tutions  are  allowed  by  law  to  use  money  for 
speculative  purposes,  which  the  insurance 
concerns  are  prohibited  from  doing. 

The  immense  opportunities  for  profit  af¬ 
forded  by  the  control  of  these  great  money 
hoards  are  taken  advantage  of  in  various 
ways.  Let  me  illustrate  one  or  two  of  them. 
Rogers,  Rockefeller,  Stillman,  and  Morgan 
buy  the  capital  stock  of  three  railways  at  a 
fair  valuation,  say,  $20,000,000  apiece,  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  three.  Owning  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  stock,  they  can  put  the  price  of  the 
stock  on  the  stock  exchanges  to  any  figure 
they  desire,  say,  $60,000,000  apiece,  or  $180,- 
000,000  in  all.  They  proceed  to  deposit 
the  stocks  of  the  three  roads  in  a  trust  com¬ 
pany,  issuing  against  them  $180,000,000  of 
what  they  call  “ bonds. ”  An  “underwriting ” 
syndicate  is  then  organized.  This  is  com¬ 
pos^  of  certain  individuals  and  corporations 
who  agree  that  when  these  bonds  are  offered 
to  the  public  at  $180,000,000,  the  portion 
the  public  does  not  buy,  they  (the  “under¬ 
writers”)  will  purchase  on  the  basis  of  $120,- 
000,000;  in  other  words,  guaranteeing  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  at  $180,000,000.  In  return 
they  “make”  on  all  the  bonds  sold,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  to  them,  $120,- 
000,000,  and  the  price  the  public  pays,  $180,- 
000,000.  Let  us  assume  the  public  takes  up 
the  issue  greedily  and  the  full  price,  $180,- 
000,000,  has  bwn  secured.  The  original 
owners,  Rogers,  Rockefeller,  etc.,  have  made 
sixty  millions,  the  difference  between  the 
first  cost,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  mill¬ 
ions,  the  cost  to  the  “underwriters,”  while 
the  “underwriters”  have  made  sixty  millions, 
the  difference  between  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  and  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions,  the  cost  to  the  people.  In 
looking  over  the  list  of  subscribers  to  these 
bonds,  you  will  note  that  the  largest  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  made  for  the  great  insur¬ 
ance  corporations  and  the  banks  and  trust 


comp)anies  owned  or  controlled  by  them  and 
“The  System.”  If,  in  the  instance  I  am 
using  for  illustration,  a  president  or  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  great  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  known  to  be  willing  to  subscribe 
for,  say,  $10,000,000  for  his  insurance  com¬ 
pany;  $5,000,000  for  his  principal  trust 
company,  which  is  owned  by  the  insurance 
company;  $1,000,000  apiece  for  five  other 
banks  and  trust  companies,  also  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  insurance  company;  and 
can  influence  five  other  affiliated  institutions 
to  subscribe  for  $1,000,000  apiece,  he  con¬ 
trols,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  a  purchasing 
power  of  $25,000,000,  and  is  sought  for  as 
an  underwriter,  if  he  is  not  already  an  owner. 
For  this  $25,000,000  which  his  institutions 
buy,  he  “draws  down”  as  his  personal  profit, 
33i  cent.  “  underwriters’  ”  commission, 
or  over  tight  millions  of  dollars. 

In  taking  this  amount,  he  is  not  robbing 
his  insurance  company  in  the  common  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  term  in  this  era  of  “  frenzied 
finance,”  though  he  has  absolutely  appro¬ 
priated  to  himself  a  profit  which  belongs  to 
it  and  not  to  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  trans¬ 
actions  as  this  I  have  outlined  are  conducted 
in  the  simple  ABC  fashion  I  have  set 
down  here  for  purpose  of  illustration.  No 
“one  man”  appears  through  any  deal.  The 
purchases  and  sales  are  usually  made 
through  dummies,  and  the  final  recipient  of 
the  “made  millions”  carefully  conceals  all 
the  phases  of  his  participation. 

Let  us  take  another  type  of  transaction. 
An  insurance  company  owns  two  adjoining 
pieces  of  unimproved  city  real  estate,  for 
which  it  paid  $250,000  apiece,  but  which  are 
now  worth  $500,000  each.  The  directors 
of  the  corporation  formally  decide  to  dispose 
of  these  holdings,  and  sell  the  first  piece  to  a 
trust  company,  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  insurance  company.  One  of  “The 
System’s”  dummies  or  an  officer  or  director 
of  the  corporation  agrees  to  take  the  other 
at  the  same  price.  This  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  transaction,  and  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  shows  a  half  million  profit  on  its  in¬ 
vestment.  The  next  step  is  this.  On  its 
piece  the  trust  company  erects  a  two-million- 
dollar  building,  procuring  the  money  from 
the  Insurance  company  at  a  low  rate  of  inter¬ 
est.  Thereupon  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
piece  bought  by  “The  System’s”  votary 
jumps  fifty  j)er  cent.,  so  he  has  made  $250,- 
000  without  risking  a  dollar.  At  the  same 
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time  there  have  been  several  other  profitable 
transactions  between  institutions  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  agent  who  disposed  of  the  two 
pieces  of  real  estate  and  who  is  “in”  the 
transaction  receives  a  generous  commission 
for  making  the  sales;  the  trust  company’s 
representative  has  his  own  “draw-down,” 
and  there  are  further  commissions  to  the 
agents  who  borrow  and  loan  the  money  and 
control  the  erection  of  the  building. 

My  readers  may  well  ask,  Are  these  merely 
illustrations,  or  do  such  things  really  take 
place?  I  unqualifiedly  reply  that  deals 
similar  to  these  have  occurred  repeatedly 
and  that  the  principle  and  procedure  sftt 
forth  are  the  rule  and  not  exceptional.  Here 
is  a  minor  episode  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge.  A  well-known  man  made  di¬ 
rect  application  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  a  loan  of  $400,000  on  a  valuable 
city  business  block  w'hich  he  owned.  He 
was  told  that  the  corporation  has  no  funds 
available  for  that  purpose.  The  refusal  was 
authoritative  and  definite.  A  few  days  later 
a  lawyer  and  a  real-estate  agent  came  to  his 
office  and  said  to  him:  “I’m  informed  that 
you  want  $400,000  on  your  jxoperty.  I  can 
let  you  have  it,  or  $500,000  if  you  need  that 
much.” 

“  Good,”  said  the  would-be  borrower,  “  I 
will  take  it.  Whose  money  is  it?” 

“The  Mutual’s.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  would-be  bor¬ 
rower,  “how  can  that  be?  I  was  there  at 
the  office  a  few’  days  ago  and  was  assured  I 
could  not  have  the  money.” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  w’as  the  answer.  “  Of 
course  you  could  not  get  the  money.  The 
right  party  did  not  see  the  right  party.  D’ye 
understand?” 

He  understood. 

This  week’s  Insurance  Register,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  criticising  my  comments  on  Presi¬ 
dent  McCall  and  life  insurance,  makes  the 
following  significant  admissions  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  these  great  corporations; 

While  riding  on  the  train  on  my  way  to  my  office 
this  morning  a  lawyer  told  me  the  following  stoiy: 
A  client  of  his,  a  real-estate  agent,  represented  a  cor¬ 
poration  owning  and  wishing  to  sell  a  valuable  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  property.  The  price  asked  was  $750,000. 
A  representative  of  a  New  York  corporation  called 
upon  him  and  agreed  to  take  the  pMoperty,  but  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  price  named  in  the  de^  and  receipted 
for  should  be  $850,000,  the  difference  covering  his 
commission  of  $100,000.  The  Philadelphian,  finding 
it  impossible  to  induce  his  clients  to  make  this  con¬ 
cession,  and  the  New  York  agent  insbting  upon  it  as 
indisftensable  to  the  punhase,  made  a  trip  to  New 


York  to  see  the  principal,  acquaint  it  with  the  facts, 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  the  buyer  could  take  care  of  ks 
agent’s  commission.  He  was  received  by  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  corporation,  but  when  he  stated 
that  he  represented  the  owner  of  the  Philadelphia 
property  he  was  instantly  bowed  out  of  the  office, 
with  the  assurance:  “We  never  interfere  with  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  hands  of  our  agent.”  The  outcome  was 
that  the  sale  was  not  consummated,  because  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Philadelphia  corporation  would  not  re¬ 
ceipt  for  $850,000  when  they  were  to  receive  only 
$750,000,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  square 
the  transaction  with  their  stockholdem,  and  the  buy¬ 
er's  agent  would  not  consummate  the  deal  without 
such  a  receipt,  because  he  could  not  square  with  his 
client  and  its  stockholders  the  payment  of  $850,000 
with  the  consideration  of  $750,000  mentioned  in  the 
deed.  This  stor>'  was  told  to  illustrate  the  proposition 
that  every  action  has  its  prompting  motive,  and  my 
fellow-passenger  imparted  to  me  his  conclusion  that 
the  motive  of  the  manager  of  the  New  York  corpora¬ 
tion  for  refusing  to  listen  to  his  client  was  tlutt  “the 
scoundrel  was  in  cohoots  with  the  agents  to  share 
in  the  commission  and  cheat  his  own  company.” 
The  public  will  in  time  come  to  look  for  motives,  and 
we  fellow-editors,  and  the  mananrs  of  mutual  life- 
insurance  companies,  will  be  judged  by  what  seems 
the  most  apparent  motive  for  our  actions. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  account  in  the  Regis¬ 
ter  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  market  value, 
during  1903,  of  the  stock  of  certain  trust  companies 
and  iMnks  in  which  the  Equitable  Life  and  some  of 
its  officers  and  directors  are  interested.  In  Commis¬ 
sioner  Host’s  answer,  recently  filed  in  a  case  in  which 
he  is  defendant,  he  avers  that  a  certain  trust  com¬ 
pany,  of  whose  stock  the  Equitable  is  a  large  owner, 
IS  underwriter  for  a  corporation  made  up  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  troUey-lines,  electric-lighting  companies, 
and  a  turnpike  company,  and  that  the  bonds  of  all  the 
constituent  concerns  but  two  are  below  par.  In  that 
case  the  transaction  may  be  entirely  legitimate;  but 
the  prevalent  mode  of  handling  such  deals  is  for  the 
promoters  to  borrow  from  an  underwriting  bank  or 
trust  company  the  funds  needed  to  float  the  project, 
pledging  their  holdings  as  collateral,  boom  the  stock 
or  bonds  of  the  concern,  unload  them  upon  the  too 
confiding  public  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  to 
the  promoters,  pay  off  the  loan,  and  then  let  the 
fleec^  lambs  shiver.  This  is  the  general  mode  of  the 
transactions  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  aptly  christened 
“frenzied  finance.”  Of  course,  it  follows  that  if  life- 
insurance  money  is  depiosited  in  large  amounts  in 
banks  and  trust  companies  financing  such  uncon¬ 
scionable  deals,  this  money,  probably  along  with 
moneys  received  from  other  sources,  is  used  for  such 
promotion. 

Some  months  ago  a  worthy  and  clever  gentleman 
was  tendered  the  cashiership  of  such  a  corporation, 
but  he  declined  the  offer,  giving  as  his  reason  his 
opinion  that  the  banker’s  career  had,  under  modem 
financial  methods,  undergone  so  great  a  change  that 
a  cashier  is  no  longer  a  conservative  financier,  but  a 
man  who  is  willing  to  take  his  chances  between  suc¬ 
cess  in  speculation  and  a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 

Any  alliance  between  life  insurance  and  this  mod¬ 
ern  speculative  frenzy  cannot  be  too  deeply  depre¬ 
cated,  nor  too  strongly  reprobated.  Every  true 
friend  of  honest  life  insurance  among  insurance  jour¬ 
nals  will  demand  that  this  gpeat  business,  of  all  busi¬ 
nesses,  must  be  kept  free  from  the  contagion  of  cor- 
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ruption  that  has  shamed  finance,  is  covering  com¬ 
merce  with  a  blighting  mildew,  and  threatens  our 
whole  land  with  dieter  as  well  as  dishonor. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  treating  the  case 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  I 
want  to  say  here  that  I  do  not  know  the  cor¬ 
poration,  any  of  its  officers,  or  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  control  or  management  of  it,  and' 
personally  have  never  had  the  slightest  con¬ 
nection  with  its  officers.  I  desire  to  prove 
through  an  outsider,  someone  of  unques¬ 
tioned  authority,  that  the  great  insurance 
companies  are  part  of  “The  System”  and 
are  engaged  in  manipulating  the  stock-market 
with  the  funds  their  policy-holders  put  in 
their  hands  as  a  sacred  trust.  In  so  far  as 
the  Prudential  is  concerned,  rank  and  un¬ 
sound  as  are  the  transactions  I  am  about  to 
speak  of,  my  investigations  have  proved  to 
me  that  this  insurance  corporation  is  only 
as  a  baby-carriage  to  a  runaway  automobile 
compared  with  the  three  great  representa¬ 
tives  of  “The  System,”  the  New  York  Life, 
the  Mutual,  and  the  Equitable.  Certain 
critics  have  accused  me  of  being  unduly  em¬ 
phatic  in  my  strictures  on  the  dcnngs  of  the 
corporations  of  which  I  am  treating.  I  will 
confess  to  a  secret  amusement  at  being  able, 
in  this  instance,  to  quote  the  language  of  one 
of  the  most  conservative  insurance  officials 
in  America,  Frederick  L.  Cutting,  since  many 
years  Insurance  Commissioner  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  $2,000,000  capital  stock.  The  stock  is 
owned  and  the  company  absolutely  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  men.  This  capital  of  $2 ,000,- 
ooo  represents  only  $91,000  paid  in  in  cash; 
the  balance  has  been  derived  from  stock  divi¬ 
dends;  that  is,  profits  that  have  been  made 
out  of  policy-holders.  In  addition  to  this 
enormous  amount,  there  has  been  paid  ten 
per  cent,  in  cash  dividends  annually,  so  that 
for  every  thousand  dollars  paid  in,  the  stock¬ 
holders  hold  $22,000  of  stock,  upon  which 
they  receive  annually  $2,200,  or,  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  Cutting  puts  it,  “each  year  for  ten 
years  the  stockholders  have  received  in  cash 
dividends  more  than  twice  the  original  in¬ 
vestment.”  I  commend  to  the  policy-holders 
of  the  Prudential  and  other  insurance  cor¬ 
porations,  and  to  other  honest  men  these 
tremendous  figures:  every  $1,000  invested 
turned  into  $22,000,  not  in  a  gold  or  diamond 
mine,  but  out  of  a  life  insurance  company 
where  every  dollar  comes  from  the  policy- 
tiolder  who  is  only  supposed  to  pay  in  enough 


to  insure  a  promised  payment  plus  honest 
expense. 

The  Prudential  Company  owned  the  stock 
of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  the  capital 
of  which  was  $1,500,000,  and  the  directors 
came  before  Commissioner  Cutting  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  they  proposed  to  double  up 
the  stock  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  to 
$3,000,000;  that  the  new  $1,500,000  at  a  par 
value  of  $100  was  to  be  sold  for  $750  per 
share;  that  the  new  stock  was  to  be  bought 
by  the  Prudential  Company  and  the  Equita¬ 
ble  Company;  and  that  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale,  the  Trust  Company  was  to  buy  a 
control  of  the  Prudential  Company  from  its 
directors.  The  motive  of  this  transaction 
was  as  follows:  The  set  of  men  who  ab¬ 
solutely  controlled  the  Prudential,  with  its 
sixty  millions  assets  belonging  to  its  policy¬ 
holders,  proposed  to  control  it  for  all  time 
butw’ithout  tying  up  $7 ,000,000  of  their  own 
money  in  the  business.  In  other  words,  they 
desir^  to  eat  their  pudding  and  yet  have  it 
for  continuous  re-eating,  and  had  found  a 
way  to  accomplish  this  heretofore  impossible 
feat. 

By  this  plan  the  men  who  controlled  the 
Prudential  Company,  and  thereby  the  Trust 
Company,  at  the  time  the  plan  went  into 
force,  would  forever  continue  to  manage  and 
control  both  institutions,  although  not  one  of 
them  held  a  policy  or  any  investment  in  the 
insurance  company  beyond  the  one  share 
of  stock  required  by  law  to  qualify  as  di¬ 
rector. 

If  this  scheme  had  been  consummated,  it 
would  have  borne  to  “frenzied  finance”  the 
same  relationship  that  perpetual  motion  does 
to  mechanics.  By  it,  a  few  men  could  gamble 
forever  with  the  entire  assets  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  this  corporation  for  their  own 
personal  benefit.  If  my  readers  will  imagine 
the  same  scheme  applied  to  several  other 
great  insurance  companies  and  the  men  con¬ 
trolling  them,  “The  System’s”  votaries,  they 
will  recognize  “The  System’s”  ideal  world, 
with  all  the  people  in  a  condition  of  ideal 
servitude.  However,  this  ingenious  plan  was 
forestalled  because  there  happened  to  be  in 
control  of  the  life-insurance  affairs  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  one  of  those  old-fashioned  relics 
of  American  honesty — a  man  who  thought 
more  of  the  interests  of  the  people  intrusted 
to  his  care  than  of  the  prospects  of  innumer¬ 
able  “made  dollars”  which  might  have  been 
his  had  he  proved  more  amenable.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  he  was  not  able  to  deprive  the  con- 
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spirators  of  their  power  to  juggle  with  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  for  only  two 
weeks  later  they  developed  and  executed  an 
alternative  device  which  practically  accom¬ 
plished  the  result  which  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  had  declared  illegal  and  the 
courts  of  New  Jersey  had  enjoined. 

There  is  food  for  thought  here  fpr  the 
policy-holders  of  American  insurance  corpo¬ 
rations  who  have  intrusted  to  “  The  System  ” 
and  its  upholders  the  billions  of  their  sav¬ 
ings,  and  to  which  they  are  adding  every  year 
hundreds  of  millions.  To  them  I  recommend 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Forty-eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner,  dated  January  i,  1903, 
and  the  decision  of  the  New  Jersey  judge 
who  passed  on  the  case.  These  men  are 
surely  not  to  be  accused  of  exploiting  my  story 
and  they  cannot  be  shot  at.  Under  the  head 
of  “Control  of  Life  Insurance  Companies” 
in  the  Massachusetts  Report  will  be  found 
the  following: 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  insurance  committee  of  the  General 
Court  relative  to  the  control  of  life-insurance  com¬ 
panies  by  other  corporations  or  by  syndicates.  For 
some  years  it  has  seemed  to  impartial  observers  who 
are  conversant  with  life-insurance  matters,  and  have 
also  seen  the  eager  quest  by  promoters  for  funds 
to  finance  all  kinds  of  enterprises,  and  the  determined 
struggle  to  grasp  every  opportunity  for  speculation, 
that  there  would  be  no  cause  for  wonder  if  covetous 
glances  should  be  turned  toward  the  massive  accu¬ 
mulations  of  life-insurance  companies.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  pause  and  ask  what  would  be  the  chances 
for  obtaining  control  of  them,  and  what  might  be 
the  result  of  such  control,  and  in  general  whether 
the  funds  of  such  companies  are  imperiled  by  mod¬ 
em  methods. 

Insurance  corporations  on  a  capital  stock  basis, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  their  policy-holders  no  voice 
in  their  management-  To  obtain  control  of  such  a 
company  it  is  necessary  only  to  control  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  a  majority  of  its  capital  stock.  If  a 
“king  of  finance”  should  start  out  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  such  cor¬ 
porations,  the  chances  are  that  in  some  cases  at 
least  he  would  be  successful.  He  might,  it  is  true, 
be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  the  “brok  value”  of 
the  shares;  but  perhapts  control  of  a  company’s 
assets  would  well  be  worth  twice  or  thrice  or  even 
more  than  what  could  be  figured  out  as  the  value 
of  the  stock  on  the  books  of  the  romptany.  On  no 
other  theory  can  the  figure  offered  for  life-insurance 
comprany  stock  in  some  cases  be  accounted  for, 
since  these  offers  are  not  warranted  by  the  sur- 

lus  nor  by  the  dividends  pjaid,  nor  by  both  com¬ 
ined. 

Is  there  aught  to  prevent  a  bold  manipulator  from 
entering  this  inviting  field  and  purchasing  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  stock  of  enough  such  life- 
insurance  compuinies  to  make  their  combined  assets 
aggregate  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  more 
than  six  hundred  millions  of  assets  of  stock  life 


insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Massachu¬ 
setts?  This  accomplished,  he  transfers  his  rights 
to  a  “trust,”  or  an  association,  or  trust  comprany, 
which  is  not  only  a  bank  of  deposit,  but  is  al^ 
engaged  in  brokerage  schemes,  in  financing  large 
enterprises  and  promoting  all  kinds  of  corporate 
consolidations,  and  underwriting  their  stock  for  a 
consideration.  The  central  controlling  trust  com- 
prany,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  becomes  a  medium 
through*  which  the  investments  of  the  controlled 
insurance  compranies  are  made;  all  sales  of  their 
securities  pray  tribute  to  its  treasur>';  all  funds 
awaiting  investment  are  depxjshed  in  its  keeping; 
the  most  valuable  of  their  securities  are  turned  into 
cash,  and  then  used  Iw  the  controlling  px>wer  for 
such  purpose  as  it  sees  fit.  All  these  thinpps  are  con¬ 
ceivable,  and  their  accomplishment  would  be  a  no 
greater  task,  seemingly,  tfian  some  of  the  gigantic 
“opierations  in  finance”  of  the  last  few  years. 

judged  b^  what  has  happrened  in  other  fields, 
this  trust  would  not  only  control  these  vast  assets, 
if  the  plan  should  be  executed,  but  would  control 
them  without  individual  liability  on  the  piart  of  its 
managers. 

What  Such  Control  Would  Me  an 

An  insurance  compiany  so  controlled,  once  in  pios- 
session  of  such  a  corporation,  could  never  escapic 
from  its  embrace,  l^t  majority  of  stock  would 
be  present  at  every  meeting;  it  would  control 
changes  in  by-laws;  it  would  elect  ofiBcers;  it  would 
dictate  methods.  Should  it  seem  best  to  the  trust 
to  run  one  of  the  controlled  insurance  comptanies 
into  the  breakers  in  order  to  make  money  from  the 
wreckage,  there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  piolicy- 
holder  or  minority  stockholder  that  could  prevent 
it.  Let  the  confidence  of  the  insured  be  undermined, 
and  there  would  be  a  multitude  of  withdrawals  or 
lapises,  each  of  which  would  enrich  the  trust,  as  the 
lapising  members  would  abandon  contingent  div¬ 
idends  and  values  not  matured.  As  a  bankrupt 
life-insurance  comptany  might  become  solvent  by 
the  refusal  of  the  insured  to  continue  to  p>ay  pre¬ 
miums,  so  a  rich  one  might  become  richer -and  the 
better  worth  wrecking  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  management  which  would  drive  away  the  policy¬ 
holders. 

The  Prudential  Merger  Case 

Is  there  really  any  danger,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
any  trust  or  syndicate  will  attempt  to  control  the 
stock  and  assets  of  life  insurance  m  this  way,  or  b 
thb  simply  the  presentation  of  possibilities?  As  an 
answer  to  that  question  here  follows  a  plain,  unvar- 
nbhed  story  of  what  has  been  attempted  and  what 
has  taken  place  within  the  p>ast  year  between  one  of 
the  life-insurance  compwnies  doing  business  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  a  trust  compiany  with  which  it  has 
close  relations. 

In  October,  1902,  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
received  from  the  president  of  the  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Compiany  of  America  a  letter,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  circular  letter  addressed  “To  the  field  and 
home  office  staff  ”  of  the  compiany.  That  circular  let¬ 
ter  disclosed  a  plan  of  mutual* control  between  the 
insurance  compiany  and  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  a  corpxiration  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey.  It  stated  that: 

“'Hie  capital  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  b 
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about  to  be  increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000, 
the  new  stock  being  sold  at  $750  per  sh^.  This 
will  result  in  giving  the  Fidelity  Trxist  Company  a 
capital  $3,000,000,  a  surplus  of  $13,000,000,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  undivided  profits,  making 
this  company,  from  the  standpoint  of  capital  and  sur¬ 
plus,  as  large  if  not  larger  than  any  similar  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Sufficient  of  this  stock  will  be 
taken  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  to  give 
it,  together  with  its  present  very  large  holdings  of 
Fidelity  stock,  absolute  control  of  that  company.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  balance  of  said  stock  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  E(|uitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
New  York,  which  will  give  to  that  company  a  very 
substantial  interest  in  the  Fidelity  Company,  and 
therefore  justify  it  in  materially  increasing  its  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Fidelity.  The  bulk  of  the  new  money 
thus  to  be  received  by  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company 
is  to  be  used  by  it  in  the  acquisition  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company.  ...  A  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company 
and  a  large  majority  of  stockholders  in  interest  of  the 
Prudential,  in  which  the  latter  have  contracted  to  sell 
their  holdings  of  Prudential  stock,  or  as  much  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  on  or 
before  May  i,  next,  at  $600  for  every  $100  of  p>ar 
value.  .  .  .  While  by  this  arranrcment  the  Pru¬ 

dential  Company  will  control  the  ndelity,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Fidelity  will  own  a  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Prudential,  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  two  companies  will  be  so  arranged  and  other 
arrangements  be  so  made  that  the  Prudential  will 
forever  be  the  dominant  factor,  as  of  course  it  should 
be.  The  officers  of  the  Prudential  are  united  in 
their  belief  that  this  move  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest  to  its  stockholders,  as  well  as  to  all  of  its 
policy-holders  and  its  great  army  of  employees. 
The  consummation  of  this  arrangement  insures  the 
continuance  of  the  present  management  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential,  both  in  its  home  office  and  in  the  field.  The 
advantages  of  the  plans  of  the  tnist  company  are  too 
obvious  to  need  comment.  It  is  expected  to  con¬ 
summate  this  entire  transaction  between  the  two 
companies  on  or  about  Feb.  i,  1903.” 

The  Attitude  or  the  Department 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  at  once,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  circular,  invited  further  explanation  of 
the  company’s  plans  for  mutual  control,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  prompt  and  courteous  reply,  and  a  request 
for  an  interview  at  the  office  of  the  commissioner. 
It  was  deemed  best  to  acquaint  the  company  with 
the  feeling  of  the  department  before  the  interview 
was  held,  and  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
company: 

Boston,  Oct.  31,  1902. 

Hon.  John  F.  Dryden,  Presidenl  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — Inasmuch  as  you  express  a  desire  for 
an  interview  I  deem  it  Ix^t  to  acquaint  you  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  my  views  of  your  plan,  and  to  present 
what  seem  to  me  some  iasuperable  objections  to  it. 

I.  Under  the  present  plan  of  the  Prudential,  which 
is  the  usual  plan  with  cor^wrations.  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  would  absolutely  control  the  company  must 
own  over  $1,000,000  par  value  of  the  stock — over 
$7,000,000  market  value.  It  requires  a  high  degree 
of  financial  responsibility  to  keep  the  control  in  so 
narrow  a  limit  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  suc¬ 


cessful  combination  to  change  the  managers.  Under 
the  proposed  plan,  the  power  to  vote  on  the  Prudential 
stock  owned  by  the  Fidelity  would  make  the  present 
managers  of  the  Prudential  and  their  successors 
secure  in  their  places,  no  matter  how  small  their  in¬ 
dividual  investments  or  how  advisable  from  a  public 
or  policy-holder’s  or  a  mitKkrity  stockholder’s  point  of 
view  a  change  might  be.  Let  the  Fidelity  once  elect 
directors  favorable  to  the  present  Prudential  man¬ 
agers,  then,  no  matter  to  what  degree  they  misman¬ 
age  the  property,  or  how  much  they  figure  within  the 
law  to  feather  their  own  nests,  there  would  be  no  dis¬ 
lodging  them. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  the  present  managers 
of  the  Prudential  are  elected  directors  by  the  directors 
of  the  Fidelity.  The  Prudential  directors,  who  would 
vote  the  Prudential  stock,  could  elect  themselves  as  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Fidelity,  or  some  Board  in  their  interest. 
This  Fidelity  Board  so  elected  need  hold  as  indi¬ 
viduals  only  the  merest  trifle  of  stock  in  either  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  yet  they  control  a  majority  it  just  as  ab¬ 
solutely  as  though  they  owned  it.  You  and  other 
directors  dispose  of  $6,000,000  worth  of  Prudential 
stock,  yet  would  as  absolutely  control  the  Prudential 
as  before  you  sold  a  dollar  of  it. 

To  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  the  plan  would  give  con¬ 
trol  to  a  set  of  men,  and  keep  the  control  in  their 
hands,  without  their  holding  any  considerable  stock 
individually;  whereas,  under  the  present  rigime,  an 
investment  of  at  least  $7,000,000  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  control. 

Here  is  a  close  corporation  with  a  vengeance — a 
chance  to  manipulate  the  property  of  others  without 
the  restraint  to  the  managers  of  endangering  their 
own.  The  minority  stockholders  would  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  chance  of  winning  individual  stockholders 
to  their  side  to  make  a  majority,  no  matter  how  con¬ 
vincing  their  arguments,  no  matter  how  bad  the  mis¬ 
management  or  corruption  or  how  unworthy  the 
managers,  so  long  as  they  steered  clear  of  indictable 
offences — and  even  then  they  could  not  be  ousted 
unless  the  power  of  the  State  intervened. 

Such  concentration  of  authority,  so  far  removed 
from  the  reach  of  the  individual  stockholders,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  public  policy.  It  destroys  the  only  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  minority — the  chance  of  making  converts 
to  their  cause,  and  thus  becoming  the  majority.  The 
scheme  provides  absolutism  untrammelled.  Nothing 
better  could  be  devised  to  keep  in  control  incom- 
jietents  or  corruptionists,  were  they  once  inside.  A 
safe  scheme,  doubtless,  with  good  men  at  the  helm, 
but  a  perfect  paradise  for  unworthy  men,  were  they 
once  in  possession,  and  therefore  a  prize  worth  years 
of  intrigue  and  a  million  of  money  to  secure. 

2.  It  is  a  well-settled  policy  in  this  department  not 
to  allow  a  company’s  own  stock  owned  hy  itself  as  an 
asset  even  at  par  value,  although  its  market  %-aluc 
may  be  many  times  as  great.  The  reason  for  this  I 
need  not  here  discuss.  So  potent  is  it,  however,  that 
some  States  prohibit  by  statute  the  admission  of  such 
an  asset,  and  go  further  by  rejecting  the  stock  of 
companies  doing  a  similar  business.  Thus  the 
Massachusetts  position  in  this  respect  has  ample  in¬ 
dorsement,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Does  your 
proposed  plan  in  effect  annul  this  wholesome  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  any  appreciable  degree  ?  If  it  does,  it  must 
necessarily  be  considered  with  disfavor.  Let  us  see. 

The  Fidelity  is  to  issue  $1,500,000  of  new  stock, 
making  its  capital  $3,000,000.  The  Prudential  is 
to  purchase  with  its  present  funds  enough  Fidelity 
stock  to  give  it  (the  Prudential)  a  majority  with  its 
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present  holdings,  which,  according  to  its  last  report, 

IS  3,500  shares.  At  $750  a  share  it  would  make  the 
Prudential  investment  in  Fidelity  stock  at  least  $11,- 
350,75a  What  in  the  way  of  assets  has  the  Fidelity 
to  make  secure  such  an  amount  of  trust  funds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Prudential  policy-holders  ?  The  net  assets 
of  the  Fidelity  which  could  be  taken  into  considers- .. 
tion  are  its  capital  and  surplus  only.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  the  surplus  would  shrink  in  proportion  • 
as  the  value  of  Prudential  stock  declined.  If  the 
value  of  the  Prudential  stock  reached  the  vanishing 
point,  the  Fidelity  surplus  would  shrink  accordingly. 
Offsetting  these  net  assets  by  the  value  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  stock  held  by  the  Fidelity,  which  would  be  at 
present  rates  $7,500,750  (10,001  shares  at  $750),  the 
Fidelity  surplus  and  capital  would  shrink  at  lekst 
half;  with  the  result  that  the  Prudential  would  have, 
in  place  of  its  $11,350,750  of  good  assets  used  to  pay 
for  Fidelity  shares,  a  block  of  that  stock  worth  per¬ 
haps  half  of  what  it  cost  the  Prudential,  so  that  it 
would  figure  in  the  Prudential  assets  for  say  $5,500,- 
000,  in  place  of  the  over  $11,000,000  in  good  money 
paid  for  it. 

I  am  unable  to  give  my  approval,  as  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  to  this  plan  for  the 
exchange  of  stock  by  these  two  companies. 

Respectf«illy  yours, 

Fred’k  L.  Cutting, 
Insurance  Commissioner. 


The  Case  in  the  New  Jersey  Court 

The  most  effective  opposition  to  the  project  came 
from  minority  stockholders.  This  was  in  the  form 
of  a  petition  to  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  Prudential  and  the  trust 
comftany  directors  from  carrying  out  the  proceedings 
for  mutual  control,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  already 
alluded  to. 

The  case  was  brought  before  Vice-Chancellor 
Eugene  Stevenson,  who  issued  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  the  directors  from  consummating 
the  plan,  and  subsequently  made  that  injunction 
permanent  The  afiBdavits  in  the  case,  the  court 
held,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the 
Prudential  Company  had  not  resolved  to  expend 
these  eight  or  ten  million  dollars  as  an  investment, — 
that  they  had  not  adjudicated  that  this  proposed 
acquisition  of  stock,  considered  by  itself,  independ¬ 
ently  of  ulterior  advantages  to  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  proper  investment  of  the  capital,  surplus, 
or  funds  of  the  Prudential.  On  tl^  point  the 
court  adds:  “I  think  that  the  affidavits  show  that 
the  Prudential  directors  are  plainly  proposing  to 
make  this  large  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the 
Prudential  Company  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  investment,  but  for  the  purpose,  in  the  guise  of 
an  investment,  of  securing  the  carrying  out  of  a 
certain  scheme  of  corporate  control  which  they  deem 
advantageous  to  their  company. 

“  The  question  b,  whether  ^ese  directors,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  trustees  for  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  Prudential,  and  in  the  honest 
pursuit  of  the  objects  of  the  corporation,  can  delib¬ 
erately  use  their  power,  the  power  of  the  corpiora- 
tion  and  the  funds  of  the  corporation  for  the  creation 
and  perpetual  maintenance  of  this  scheme  of  cor¬ 
porate  control,” — a  scheme  so  novel  that  counsel 
failed  to  present  to  the  court  a  single  reported  case 
that  such  a  scheme  was  ever  before  attempted. 

While  it  may  be  conceded  that  stockholders  may 


plan  schemes  for  lod^g  the  governing  power  of  the 
corporation  “beyond  the  reach  of  recldess  specu¬ 
lators,”  who  are  liaUe  to  rush  in  with  immense  sums 
of  money  and  obtain  control,  these  directors  have 
no  right  to  use  their  fiduciary  power — to  use  eight 
or  ten  millions -of  trust  money  placed  in  their  hands 
for  investment — for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  any 
such  scheme.  Moreover,  said  the  court,  not  only 
would  the  act  be  ultra  vires,  but  a  direct  intentional 
injury  to  the  dissenting  stockholders.  .K  minority 
stockholder  takes  great  risks.  His  one  unfailing 
assurance  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  other  stock¬ 
holder,  presumably,  has  a  money  interest  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  which  his  self-interest  will  lead  him  to 
protect.  When,  however,"  the  government  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  the  absolute  control  of  its  policy,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business  and  the  expenditure  of  its  moneja 
are  not  only  disassociated  from  the  beneficial  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  large  majority  of  the  stock,  but  even  lodged 
piermanently  in  a  self-perpetuating  syndicate,  whose 
members  may  own  cmly  one  share  of  stock  each,  and 
whose  power,  therefore,  does  not  come  from  the 
property  which  they  control,  the  minority  stock¬ 
holder’s  one  safeguard  seems  to  have  disappeared.” 

The  evidence  produced  on  this  motion  bearing 
upon  the  sharp  Question  whether  the  establishment 
of  this  novel  and  ingenious  scheme  for  the  control 
of  a  great  insurance  company  with  $60,000,000  of 
assets — a  scheme  which  has  not  been  intentionally 
created  by  the  insurance  statutes  of  the  State — 
would  be  wise,  safe,  and  advantageous  to  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company,  is  extremely  meagre. 
This  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  fails  to 
justify  a  judgment  of  this  court  in  approval  of  the 
scheme,  but  raises  the  gravest  apprehensions  that 
the  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a  continuous 
menace  to  the  policy-holders  and  the  stockholders 
of  the  Prudential  Company  which  would  grow  more 
and  more  portentous  as  the  years  go  by.  This 
scheme  nught  even  destroy  this  great  insurance 
comp>any.  .  .  . 

My  conclusion  upon  the  whole  case  presented 
upon  this  motion  b  that  the  Prudential  Company 
and  its  directors  should  be  enjoined  from  subscril^ 
ing  for  the  new  issue  of  Fidelity  stock  with  intent 
or  with  the  effect  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  lodpng 
perpetual  control  of  the  two  companies  in  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  either  or  both  of  the  companies.  .  .  . 

The  Company  Has  Its  Way 

It  would  be  a  natural  inquiry  to  ask  why  further 
legblation  b  necessary,  if  the  courts  enjoin  ruch 
merger  proceedings.  A  statement  of  subsequent 
facts  will  perhaps  show.  Thb  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  was  issued  December  8,  1903.  Two  weeks 
later  the  president  of  the  Prudential  addressed  a 
letter  “To  the  Prudential  staff,”  stating  that  the 
plan  for  the  mutual  control  of  the  two  corporations, 
although  “the  fairness,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  the 
[rroposition  seemed  obvious,”  had  been  abandoned, 
but  he  added:  “It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  add 
that  the  ownership  of  the  st<^  of  the  Prudendal 
has  been  so  concentrated  that  the  company  b  now 
surrounded  by  every  needed  protection  in  that 
respect  for  the  present  and  the  future.” 

Thb  concentration  was  effected  by  the  sale  of 
enough  Prudential  stock  to  the  Fidelity,  whose  cap¬ 
ita]  was  increased  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  it, 
so  that  the  Fidelity  lacks  but  eight  shares  to  control 
absolutely  the  Prudential.  Iiuismuch  as  the  Pru- 
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dcDtuI  (lirccturs  coatrot,  as  seems  on  good  authority 
to  be  the  case,  the  Fidelity,  the  practical  result  is 
that  the  Prudential  directors,  although  they  have 
put  several  millions  of  dollars  in  their  own  pockets 
from  the  sale  of  their  stock  to  the  Fidelity,  and  to 
that  extent  have  lessened  that  beneficial  interest  in 
the  Prudential  which  the  court  said  is  the  safeguard 
of  the  minority  stockholders,  have  absolute  and 
permanent  control  of  the  Prudential  through  the 
Fidelity.  The  Prudential  directors  control  the 
Fidelity,  and  the  Fidelity  holdings,  with  eight  shares 
more,  control  the  Prudential.  Practically  the  ring 
is  about  as  hard  to  break  into  as  the  plan  enjoined. 
Those  who  control  the  Fidelity  can  always  “dom¬ 
inate”  the  insurance  company.  Minority  stock¬ 
holders  and  policy-holders  alike  are  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  trust  company  for  all  time,  and  the 
insurance  company's  assets  can  be  managed  as  the 
majority  of  the  trust  company’s  directors  dictate. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  some  one  to  throw  back  the 
curtain  and  give  at  least  a  passing  view  of  what  is 
possible  by  the  control  of  a  life-insurance  company 
by  a  trust  company,  and  most  emphatically  by  a 
sjrndicate  or  trust  controlling  several  or  many  com- 
pemies,  and,  ntoreover,  how  great  are  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  managers  of  any  life-insurance  company 
to  serve  their  own  pockets  by  the  manipulation  of 
the  vast  funds  in  their  control.  Whether  these  things 
can  or  ought  to  be  remedied  by  legislation  is  f<K 
the  State  to  say;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  examining  and  analyzing  them,  taking 
their  measure  and  extent  to  see  how  they  compare 
with  the  former,  and  let  us  hope  not  yet  obsolete, 
Massachusetts  idea  that  the  management  of  a  life- 
insurance  company,  like  that  of  a  savings  bank, 
is  a  business  too  closely  alUed  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  to  allow  its  funds  to  become  the  prey  of 
avarice,  the  pawns  in  speculation,  or  be  put  in 
jeopardy  in  any  way  that  human  foresight  can 
prevent.  .  .  . 

,  The  money  value  of  intimate  relations  between 
a  majority  of  the  directors  of  a  life-insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  a  trust  company  may  be  easily  compre¬ 
hended.  These  relations  are  at  the  beginning  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  insurance  company,  which  needs 
it  is  hard  to  define  and  limit,  and  accordingly  hard 
to  say  just  where  the  provision  for  them  b^omes 
more  of  an  advantage  to  the  trust  company  than  to 
the  insurance  company.  Standards  will  differ,  and 
change,  too.  But  here,  let  us  say,  is  a  great  insur¬ 
ance  company  with  over  $50,000,000  of  assets  which 
it  has  collected  from  its  policy-holders,  and  which 
are  needed  for  carrying  out  their  contracts,  and 
which  safety  requires  shall  be  held  in  sound  invest¬ 
ments.  Such  an  insurance  company  has  to  have  a 
large  and  active  bank  account.  It  must  deposit 
chedcs  and  all  forms  of  paper  promises  or  oiders 
for  collection,  and  for  the  payment  of  expenses  and 
claims  must  have  a  large  sum  of  ready  money.  This 
is  the  absolute  need;  but  the  directors  are  not 
twund  by  any  legal  requirements  to  limit  their 
depmsits  to  just  what  will  reasonably  suffice  as  a 
mar^  to  pay  current  claims  and  expenses,  nor 
are  Uiey  required  to  patronize  any  particular  banks. 
They  conclude,  let  us  say,  that  “h  will  be  safer” 
to  t^e  some  banking  institution  for  such  depository 
which  they  “know  about,”  and  of  which,  perchance, 
some  of  them  are  directors,  or  in  which,  at  all 
events,  they  are  stockholders.  If  no  such  trust 
company  is  at  hand,  it  is  veiy  easy  to  start  one,  and 
easy  for  the  directors  of  the  insurance  company  to 


be  in  “on  the  ground  floor.”  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  then  begins  to  bestow  its  patronage.  The 
trust  company,  which  is  thus  supplied  with  funds, 
begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  attention;  by  the 
use  of  its  big  deposits  large  dividends  are  earned. 
A  “boom”  logins,  and  the  director  who  “had  the 
sagacity”  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  when  it  was  around  about  par,  sees  his  hold¬ 
ings  advance  by  rapid  strides  until  he  is  offered 
perhaps  ten  times  as  much  for  his  stock  as  its  par 
value.  He  has  seen  this  stock  advance  in  value  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  funds  of  the  insurance 
company  which  the  trust  company  had  at  its  com¬ 
mand.  It  has  been  worth  much  to  him  “to  be  on 
the  inside,”  and  will  be  worth  much  in  the  future 
for  him  to  be  on  the  inside  if  any  new  trust  company 
is  to  be  a  depository;  the  bigger  the  deposit,  the 
more  it  will  be  worth  to  him. 

Now,  is  there  anything  in  all  this  that  merits  dis¬ 
approval,  or  suggests  even  the  notion  of  impropriety  ? 
In  the  first  place  it  must  be  said  that  the  situation 
constantly  presents  the  temptation  to  directors,  who 
also  have  stock  in  the  trust  company,  to  give  the 
latter  all  the-advantages  they  possibly  can  in  the  way 
of  deposits  and  loans.  The  interests  of  their  pockets 
are  in  perpetual  conflict  with  their  duties  as  fiduciary 
agents  of  the  policy-holders  and  stockholders  of  the 
insurance  company,  a  most  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs,  from  which,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  cases, 
the  insurance  company  is  coming  out  second  best. 
In  the  next  place,  if  these  insurance-company  funds 
are  to  be  taken  to  finance  large  operations  at  a  big 
profit,  it  means  that  there  b  a  corresponding  risk; 
and  some  time  it  will  happen  that  the  enterprise  un¬ 
dertaken  will  not  be  financed,  and  the  speculation 
will  turn  out  badly,  and  there  will  be  too  many  “  un¬ 
digested  securities  ”  on  the  market,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  loss  of  insurance-company  assets,  and  possible 
bankruptcy.  If  thb  may  all  happen  in  the  case 
an  insurance  compiany  controll^  by  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  of  standing,  what  might  not  happen  in  case  a 
trust  company  or  syndicate  without  character  should 
obtain  control  of  several  insurance  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  exploitation  ? 

All  thinking  people,  after  reading  these 
extracts  from  Insurance  Commissioner  Cut¬ 
ting’s  report,  will  ask :  “  Why  have  we  never 
heard  of  this  before?”  I  can  only  answer 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  part 
of  the  warning  contained  in  it  Before  the 
people.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
insurance  companies  annually  spend  millions 
of  dollars  with  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
press — and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
more.  My  own  advertisement  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  life-insurance  chapters  in  the 
last  issue  of  this  magazine  was  refused  by 
some  of  the  leading  dailies  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg.  When  I 
called  on  the  managing  editor  of  one  of 
Pittsburg’s  leading  dailies  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  publication’s  declination,  he  said: 
“Don’t  mention  me  or  you’ll  get  me  into 
trouble.  Our  copy  for  the  advertisement  was 
a  day  late  and  the  insurance  combine  had 
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time  to  get  in  its  work.  The  local  managers 
sent  a  representative  to  all  the  papers  warn¬ 
ing  them  not  to  run  your  stuff,  under  penalty 
of  losing  the  big  full-page  annual  from  each 
of  the  three  big  companies,  as  well  as  the 


numerous  fliers  through  the  year.”  One 
hears  of  the  sagacious  ostrich  who,  when 
pursued  by  an  enemy,  hides  its  head  in  the 
sand.  The  ostrich  is  wise  in  comparison  with 
the  “System’s”  votaries  in  the  year  1904. 


In  the  November  issue,  which  was  on  sale 
October  20th,  I  said  that  the  “System’s” 
votaries  contemplate  putting  a  vast  amount 
of  money  into  certain  doubtful  States  to  de¬ 
feat  the  will  of  the  people,  and  I  advised  every 
honest  American  to  vote  for  Roosevelt,  not 
because  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  not  because  he  was  not  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  but  because  the  nomination  of  his  op¬ 
ponent  had  been  forced  upon  the  Democratic 
Party  by  the  “System’s”  votaries  through 
trickery,  and  because  he  was  being  handled 
by  the  agents  of  “Standard  Oil.”  I  stated 
further  that  I  deeply  regretted  that  my  sense 
of  duty  to  my  country  compelled  me  to  speak. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  this  statement 
did  much  to  cause  John  D.  Rockefeller  to 
hastily  call  a  meeting  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  immediately  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  magazine  and  the  widespread 
reproduction  of  my  article  and  comments 
upon  it  in  the  daily  press  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  at  which  meeting  he  warned  his  as¬ 
sociates  that  the  people  were  aroused  to  a 
dangerous  pitch  and  that  any  deviltry  in  con¬ 
templation  must  be  abandoned.  My  charges, 
in  addition,  influenced  the  Democratic  mana¬ 
gers  to  change  their  plan  of  campaign,  and 
Judge  Parker  was  ordered  to  break  his  silence 
and  bitterly  attack  President  Roosevelt.  This 
attack  caused  a  deep  and  wide-spread  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  amongst  all  classes  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I  believe  these  connected  events  were 
an  important  factor  in  influencing  the  over¬ 
whelming  avalanche  of  votes  which  elected 
President  Roosevelt  and  buried  Judge  Parker, 
as  no  defeated  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  had  ever  before  been 
buried.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  certain  class 
of  people:  “Why  didn’t  the  things  you  told 
were  in  contemplation  take  place?”  Of 
course,  to  almost  all  my  readers,  people  of  in¬ 
telligence,  such  a  question  will  appear  too 
silly  to  call  for  an  answer,  but  to  those  who 
have  asked  I  answer:  I  said  to  the  intelligent 
American  people.  There  is  a  gang  of  desperate 
burglars  prowling  around  your  house  await¬ 
ing  the  right  hour  to  enter.  The  American 
people  burned  bright  lights  all  that  night 


and  sat  at  their  windows  with  loaded  guns, 
and  the  bui^lars — well,  I  never,  in  any  of  the 
things  I  have  said  of  them,  accused  them  of 
being  fools. 

Mayor  Matthews  NOT  Bribed 

1  entered  into  the  motives  that  actuated  the 
telling  of  “  Frenzied  Finance”  in  the  “  Fore¬ 
word,”  and  I  stated  that  I  had  never  staked 
my  personal  independence  nor  mortgaged  my 
heart,  mind  nor  honor  in  the  business  asso¬ 
ciation  I  had  with  “  Standard  Oil,”  and  that 
I  conceived  myself  not  only  absolutely  free 
but  in  duty  bound,  under  the  conditions  ex¬ 
isting,  to  state  exactly  what  occurred  in  the 
various  transactions  that  led  up  to  the  crime 
of  Amalgamated.  This  I  reiterate.  As  I  say, 

I  anticipate  hostile  criticism,  but  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  correct¬ 
ing  any  possibility  of  misconstruction  en  route. 

As  an  illustration:  In  Chapter  XV,  in  the 
November  issue,  I  told  you  how  I  had  in¬ 
duced  Mayor  Matthews  of  Boston,  by  giving 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Boston  Gas  Com¬ 
panies  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $25,000,  to  come 
with  our  crowd  in  the  gas  fight.  Certain  of 
my  critics  have  seized  upon  this  to  say,  “  He 
bribes  the  Mayor  and  is  no  better  than  other 
bribers.” 

The  facts  are,  as  will  be  seen  by  running 
over  the  chapter  again,  that  the  only  thing 
that  the  Mayor  of  Boston  could  do  in  the  gas 
war — take  sides  with  Rogers,  grant  a  permit 
to  the  Brookline  Company  to  open  the  streets 
and  come  in  competition  with  our  companies, 
thus  compelling  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
a  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  gas  from 
$1.25  to  $1.00 — the  Mayor  had  already  done. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  more  in  his 
power  and  the  only  object  we  had  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  services  was  to  |>ut  him  between  our 
companies  and  Rogers  in  the  belief  that 
Rogers,  owing  to  his  former  relations,  would 
not  dare  fire  through  him. 

I  never  directly  or  indirectly  bribed  Mayor 
Matthews,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  induced 
him  to  do  what  he  had  a  moral  right  to  do 
and  I  a  moral  right  to  ask  him  to  do. 


